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LETTER  XXVin. 

[A.  U.  702.] 
TO  MARCUS  C(ELIUS.* 

Could  you  seriously  then  imagine,  my  friend, 
that  I  commissioned  you  to  send  me  the  idle  news 
of  the  town ;  matches  of  gladiators,  adjournments 
of  causes,  robberies,  and  the  rest  of  those  uninterest- 
ing occurrences  w  hich  no  one  ventures  to  mention 

*  This  letter,  as  well  as  the  preceding  one,  was  written 
from  Athens,  and  is  an  answer  to  the  25ih  of  this  Cook. 

VOL.   II.  A 
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to  me,  even  when  I  am  in  the  midst  of  them  ac 
Rome  }  Far  other  are  the  accounts  which  I  expect 
from  your  hand,  as  I  know  not  any  man  whose 
judgment  in  politics  I  have  more  reason  to  value. 
I  should  esteem  it  a  misemployment  of  your  talents, 
even  were  you  to  transmit  to  me  those  more  im- 
portant transactions  that  daily  arise  in  the  repub- 
lic, unless  they  sh/juld  happen  to  relate  immediate- 
ly to  myself.  There  are  other  less  penetrating  po- 
liticians, who  will  send  me  intelligence  of  this  sort, 
and  I  shall  be  abundantly  supplied  with  it  likewise 
by  common  fame.  In  short,  it  is  not  an  account 
either  of  what  has  lately  been  transacted,  or  is  in 
present  agitation,  that  I  require  in  your  letters;  I 
expect,  as  from  one  whose  discernment  is  capable 
of  looking  far  into  futurity,  your  opinion  of  what 
is  likely  to  happen.  Thus,  by  seeing  a  plan,  as  it 
were,  of  the  republic,  I  shall  be  enabled  to  judge 
what  kind  of  structure  will  probably  arise.  Hither- 
to, however,  I  have  no  reason  to  charge  you  with 
having  been  negligent  in  communicating  to  me 
your  prophetic  conjectures.  For  the  events  which 
have  lately  happened  in  the  commonwealth,  were 
much  beyond  any  man's  penetration;  I  am  sure, 
at  least,  they  were  beyond  mine. 

I  passed  several  days  with  Pompey*  in  conver- 
sation upon  public  affairs ;  but  it  is  neither  prudent^ 


*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  29 1,  note. 
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nor  possible,  to  give  you  the  particulars  in  a  letter. 
In  general,  however,  I  will  assure  you,  that  he  is 
animated  with  the  most  patriot  sentiments,*  and  is 
prudently  prepared,  as  well  as  resolutely  determin- 
ed, to  act  as  the  interest  of  the  republic  shall  re- 
quire. I  would  advise  you,  therefore,  wholly  to 
attach  yourself  to  him;  and,  believe  me,  he  will 
rejoice  to  embrace  you  as  his  friend.  He  now,  in- 
deed, entertains  the  same  opinion  both  with  you 
and  myself,  of  the  good  and  ill  intentions  of  the 
different  parties  in  the  republic. 

I  have  spent  these  last  ten  days  at  Athens;  from 
whence  I  am  this  moment  setting  out.  During  my 
continuance  in  this  city,  I  have  frequently  enjoyed 
the  company  of  our  friend  Gallus  Caninius.f 

*  Cicero  so  often  changed  his  opinion,  or,  at  least,  his 
language,  in  regard  to  Pompey,  that  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine what  his  true  sentiments  of  him  were.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  he  here  speaks  the  dictates  of  his  real  thoughts, 
not  only  as  he  gives  the  same  account  to  Atticus,  but  because 
Pompey  received  him  w  ith  particular  civility ;  a  circum- 
stance which  seems  at  all  times  to  have  had  a  very  consider- 
able influence  upon  Cicero's  judgment,  concerning  the  cha- 
racters and  designs  of  men.     Fid.  Ad  Att.  v.  6,  7. 

f  It  appears,  by  the  fifth  letter  of  the  preceding  Book, 
that  when  Pompey  was  exhibiting  his  entertainments  at  the 
opening  of  his  celebrated  theatre,  Cicero  was  engaged  in 
the  defence  of  one  Gallus  Caninius.     Manutius  conjectures, 
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I  recommend  all  my  affairs  to  your  care  and  pro- 
tection, but  particularly  (what,  indeed,  is  my  prin- 
cipal concern)  that  my  residence  in  the  province 
may  not  be  prolonged.*  I  will  not  prescribe  the 
methods  you  should  employ  for  that  purpose,  as 
you  are  the  most  competent  judge  by  what  means, 
and  by  whose  intervention,  it  may  be  best  effect- 
ed.    Farewell. 

July  the  6th. 

that  this  is  the  same  person,  who,  in  consequence  of  that 
impeachment,  was  now,  he  supposes,  an  exile  at  Athens. 

*  The  succession  to  the  several  provinces  was  usually  an- 
nual. As  Cicero  entered  upon  his  government  much  against 
his  inclinations,  he  was  extremely  uneasy,  lest,  by  any  ac- 
cidental circumstances  of  the  republic,  he  should  be  con- 
tinued in  it  beyond  the  expiration  of  his  year.  The  pro- 
vince was  a  scene  by  no  means  suitable  to  his  temper  or  ta- 
lents ;  and  he  was  impatient  to  return  to  the  forum,  and  the 
senate,  where  he  imagined  he  could  shine  with  a  much  more 
advantageous  lustre.  His  conduct,  however,  was  in  no  part 
of  his  life  so  unquestionably  laudable,  as  in  his  administra- 
tion of  Cilicia,  as  will  appear,  perhaps,  from  the  remarks 
pn  the  following  Book,    jld  Att.  v.  10.  15. 
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LETTER  XXIX. 

[A.  U.702.] 
MARCUS  CCELIUS*  tO  CICERO. 

Yes,  my  friend,  Messallaf  is  most  certainly  ac- 
quitted, and  acquitted  too,  not  only  by  a  majority  in 
the  several  orders,  t  which  compose  the  bench  of 
judges,  but  by  every  individual  member  of  each  re- 
spective class.  I  give  you  this  as  a  fact  within  my 
own  knowledge,  for  I  was  present  when  their  verdict 

*  It  seems  probable,  from  one  of  the  epistles  to  Atticus, 
that  Cicero  received  this  letter  at  Gyarus,  a  little  island  in 
the  .Egean  sea,  at  which  he  touched  in  his  voyage  to  Cili- 
cia.     Ad  Att.  v.  12. 

+  Marcus  Valerius  Messalla  was  consul  in  the  year  of 
Rome  TOO.  The  corrupt  measures  which  he,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  those  who  were  joint-candidates  with  him,  pursued, 
in  order  to  secure  their  election,  were  so  extravagantly  pro- 
fuse, as  to  occasion  the  interest  of  money  to  advance  to 
double  the  usual  rate.  It  was  for  those  illegal  practices,  that 
he  was  this  year  brought  upon  his  trial.     Ad  Att.  iv.  15. 

■\  The  bench  of  judges,  by  a  late  regulation  of  Pompey, 
was  composed  of  senators,  knights,  and  certain  officers  al- 
ways chosen  from  among  the  Plebeians,  called  Tribuni  ecra- 
rii,  who,  in  modern  language,  might  perhaps  be  styled 
auditors  of  the  treasury.  These  judges  (somewhat  in  the 
nature  of  our  juries)  were  divided  into  three  classes,  agree- 
ably to  their  respective  orders,  and  gave  their  verdict  by 
ballots. 
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was  delivered.  You  must  not  imagine,  however, 
that  the  world  is  convinced  of  his  innocence ;  on 
the  contrary,  never  was  there  an  event  more  un- 
expected, or  which  raised  so  universal  an  indigna- 
tion. For  my  own  part,  even  with  all  my  preju- 
dices in  his  favour,  I  was  under  the  utmost  astonish- 
ment when  I  heard  him  pronounced  not  guilty; 
and,  indeed,  it  was  a  circumstance  I  so  little  ex- 
pected, that  I  was  actually  preparing  to  condole 
with  him  on  the  reverse.  What  must  have  been 
the  surprise  then  of  others,  less  biassed  in  his  be- 
half! The  whole  assembly,  in  truth,  warmly  ex- 
claimed against  the  judges,  and  very  strongly  inti- 
mated, that  they  looked  upon  them  as  guilty  of  the 
most  insufferable  corruption.  My  friend,  in  the 
mean  time,  is  in  much  greater  danger  than  he  was 
before,  as  he  will  now  most  assuredly  be  indicted 
on  the  I.icinian  law.*  I  must  not  forget  to  add, 
that  the  day  after  his  trial,  his  advocate  Hortensi- 
usf  appeared  in  Curio's  theatre,  t  with  a  view,  as 

*  The  author  of  this  law  was  M.  Licinius  Crassus,  when 
he  was  consul  with  Pompey,  an.  urb.  698.  It  was  called  de 
Sodalitiis,  by  which  seems  to  have  been  understood  an  un- 
lawful making  of  parties  at  elections.  See  Ken.  R.  Antiq. 
p. 177. 

f  Ilortensius  was  uncle  to  Messalla,  and  the  only  orator 
of  this  age  whose  eloquence  stood  in  any  degree  of  compe- 
tition with  Cicero's.     See  Let.  8.  of  Book  \i.  note. 

\  This  theatre  was  erected  by  Curio  on  occasion  of  those 
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I  suppose,  of  receiving  the  general  congratulations. 
But  he  no  sooner  entered,  than  lo ! 

The  hiss  contemptuous,  and  indignant  roar, 
AVith  tliunder  harsh  the  rending  concave  tore. 

This  circumstance  is  so  much  the  more  observable, 
as  Hortensius  has  passed  on  to  a  good  old  age, 
without  ever  having  before  been  thus  insulted.  But 
it  broke  out  upoa  him  with  so  much  violence  in  the 
present  instance,  that  it  miglit  well  suffice  for  a 
whole  life;  as  I  am  persuaded,  indeed,  it  occasion- 
ed him  heartily  to  repent  of  the  victory  he  had 
obtained. 

I  have  no  political  news  to  send  you.  Marcellus 
has  dropped  the  design,*  upon  which  he  was  late- 
ly so  intent;  but  not  so  much  from  indolence,  I 
believe,  as  prudence.  It  is  wholly  uncertain  who 
will  be  our  succeeding  consuls.  As  to  my  own 
pursuits,  there  are  two  competitors  with  me  for  the 
iEdileship  ;  the  one  really  is,  and  the  other  would 
fain  be  thought,  a  man  of  quality.  In  short.  Mar- 
games  which  he  exhibited  in  honour  of  his  father's  memory. 
See  Vol.  I.  p,  252.  note. 

*  Coelius  in  this  instance  was  not  so  happy  in  his  conjec- 
tures, as  Cicero  represents  him  in  the  foregoing  letter.  For 
Marcellus  had  not  dropped  the  design  to  which  Coelius  here 
alludes ;  as  appears,  not  only  from  the  authority  cited  in 
Vol.  I.  p.  291.  note,  but  also  from  one  of  his  own  subsequent 
epistles.     .See  Let.  7.  of  Book  iv. 
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cus  Octavlus,*  and  Caius  Hirrust  are  candidates 
with  me  for  that  otlice.I  I  mention  this,  as  I  know 
your  contempt  for  the  latter  will  raise  your  impa- 

*  Xo  particular  account  can  be  given  of  the  person  here 
mentioned.  It  is  certain,  however,  he  was  not  the  same 
Octavius  who  was  father  of  Augustus  Caesar.  For  it  ap- 
pears by  the  epistles  to  Atticu^,  that  the  latter  was  gover- 
nor of  Macedonia  long  before  the  time  when  this  letter  was 
written  ;  and  consequently  could  not  now  be  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  .Edile. 

f  Hirrus  was  a  warm  partizan  of  Pompey ;  but  if  Cicero, 
who  was  his  declared  enemy,  may  be  credited,  he  was  of  a 
character  more  likely  to  prejudice  than  advance  any  cause 
he  should  espouse ;  for  he  represents  him  as  an  empty  con- 
ceited coxcomb,  who  had  the  mcriification  to  stand  unrival- 
led in  the  good  opinion  he  entertained  of  his  own  merit  and 
importance.  O  Dii  !  (says  he,  speaking  of  Hirrus  in  a  let- 
ter to  his  brother,)  0  Dii  !  quam  ineptus;  quam  se  ipse  am- 
ans  sine  rivali !  Yet  a  time  came  when  Cicero  did  not  scruple 
to  court  the  friendship  of  this  man,  whom  he  so  much  affec- 
ted to  despise,  and  when  he  was  making  interest  to  obtain 
the  honour  of  a  triumph  for  his  exploits  in  Cilicia,  we  find 
him  applying  to  Atticus  for  his  good  offices,  in  order  to  close 
the  breach  between  Hirru-  and  himself.  Cicero  seems,  in- 
deed, upon  many  occasions,  to  have  recollected  too  late, 
that,  in  popular  governments,  a  man  who  is  not  superior  to 
the  ambition  and  interests  of  the  w  orld,  can  scarcely  make 
a  contemptible  enemy.     j4d  Q.  F.  iii.  8.     yid  yltt.  vii.  1. 

i:  The  .Ediles  were  of  two  kinds,  plebeian  and  curule; 
and  it  was  the  latter  office  that  Ccelius  was  at  this  time  soli- 
citing.    Jhey  had  the  care  of  the  temples,  theatres,  and 
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tience  to  be  informed  of  the  event  of  this  election. 
I  entreat  you,  as  soon  as  you  shall  hear  that  I  am 
chosen,  to  give  proper  directions  about  the  pan- 
tliers ;  *  and,  in  the  mean  time,  that  you  would  en- 
deavour to  procure  the  sum  of  money  which  is  due 
to  me  on  the  bond  of  Sittius. 

I  sent  my  first  collection  of  domestic  news  bj'- 
Lucius  Castrinius  Pbetus,  and  I  have  given  the  sub- 
sequent part  to  the  bearer  of  this  letter.  Fare- 
well. 

LETTER  XXX. 

[A.  U.  702.J 

FROM  THE  SA:IE. 

Own  the  truth,  my  friend :  have  I  not  verified  what 
I  could  not  persuade  you  to  believe,  when  you  left 
Rome,  and  written  to  you  as  frequently  as  I  pro- 
mised r  I  am  sure,  at  least,  if  all  my  letters  -have 
reached  your  hands,  you  must  acknowledge,  that  I 

other  public  structures  ;  they  were  the  judges,  lil^ewise,  ia 
all  causes  relative  to  the  selling  or  exchanging  estates.  Rosin. 
Antiq. 

*  It  was  customary  for  the  .Ediles  to  entertain  the  people 
with  public  shows  twice,  during  their  office.  The  principal 
part  of  these  entertainments  consisted  in  combats  of  wild 
heasts  of  the  most  uncommon  kind.     Munut. 
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have  been  a  more  punctual  correspondent  than 
yourself.  I  am  the  more  regular  in  my  commerce 
of  this  kind,  as  it  is  the  only  method  I  have  of 
amusing  those  few  vacant  hours  I  can  steal  from 
business,  and  which  I  used  to  lake  so  much  plea- 
sure in  passing  with  you.  I  greatly,  indeed,  lament 
your  absence,  and  look  upon  it,  not  only  as  having 
reduced  me,  but  all  Rome  in  general,  to  a  state  of 
total  solitude.  When  you  were  within  my  reach,  I 
was  careless  enough  to  let  whole  days  slip  by  me 
without  seeing  you ;  but,  now  you  are  absent,  I  am 
every  moment  regretting  the  loss  of  your  company. 
Thanks  to  ray  noble  competitor,  Hirrus,  for  giving 
me  an  additional  reason  thus  frequently  to  wish  for 
you.  It  would  afford  you  high  diversion,  in  truth, 
to  observe  with  what  a  ridiculous  awkwardness  this 
formidable  rival  of  yours*  endeavours  to  conceal 
his  mortification,  in  findinsr  that  rav  interest  in  the 
approaching  election  f  is  much  stronger  than  his 
own.  Believe  me,  however,  it  is  more  for  your 
gratification  than  mine,  that  I  am  desirous  you  may 
soon  receive  such  an  account  of  his  success  in  this 
pursuit,  as  I  know  you  wish.  Foi,  as  to  myself, 
his  disappointment  may  possibly  prove  a  means  of 

*  Hirrus  stood  in  competition  with  Cicero  for  the  office 
of  Augur,  when  the  latter  wcis  chosen. 
f  See  the  preceding  letter. 
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my  being  chosen  in  conjunction  with  a  colleague, 
whose  superior  finances  will  draw  me,  I  fear,  into 
much  inconvenient  expence.  But,  however  that 
may  be,  I  shall  rejoice  if  Hirrus  should  be  thrown 
out,  as  it  will  supply  us  with  an  inexhaustible  fund 
of  mirth.  And  this  appears  likely  enough  to  prove 
the  case;  for  the  disgust  which  the  people  have 
conceived  against  the  other  candidate,  Marcus  Oc- 
tavius,  does  not  seem  to  have  any  great  eilect  in 
lessening  their  many  objections  to  Hirrus. 

As  to  what  concerns  the  behaviour  of  Philotimus, 
ia  relation  to  Milo's  estate,*  I  have  endeavoured 


*  Milo  having  been  sentenced  to  banishment,  (See  Vol.  I. 
p.  272,)  his  estate  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 
Philotimus,  a  freednian  of  Cicero,  bought  this  estate,  in 
partnership  with  some  others,  at  an  undervalue.  It  was 
thought  strange  that  Cicero  should  suffer  Philotimus,  who 
acted  as  a  sort  of  steward  in  his  family,  to  engage  in  a  pur- 
chase of  this  kind,  which  was  always  looked  upon  as  odi- 
ous, and  was  particularly  so  in  the  present  case  :  for  Cicero 
had  received  great  obligations  from  Milo.  Accordingly 
the  latter  complained  of  it,  in  the  letters  he  wrote  to  his 
friends  at  Rome.  This  alarmed  Cicero  for  his  reputation, 
and  he  seems  to  have  written  to  Ccelius,  as  he  did  to  several 
others  of  his  correspondents,  to  accommodate  this  affair  in 
the  way  that  would  be  most  to  his  honour.  It  was  not 
easy,  however,  entirely  to  vindicate  him  upon  this  article: 
for  though  he  pleaded  in  his  justification  an  intent  of  serv- 
ing Milo,  yet  it  appears  very  evidently,  from  his  letters  to 
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that  he  shall  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  full 
satisfaction  to  Milo  and  his  friends,  and  at  the  same 
time  clear  your  character  from  all  imputation. 

And  now  I  have  a  favour  to  beg  in  my  turn :  let 
me  entreat  you,  when  your  leisure  shall  permit,  (as 
I  hope  it  soon  will,)  to  give  me  an  instance  of  your 
regard,  by  inscribing  to  me  some  of  your  literary 
performances.  You  will  wonder,  perhaps,  at  the 
oddness  of  this  request ;  but  I  am  very  desirous,  I 
confess,  that  posterity  should  see,  among  the  many 
ingenious  monuments  you  have  erected  to  friend- 
ship, some  memorial,  likewise,  of  the  amity  which 
subsisted  between  us.  You  who  possess  the  whole 
circle  of  science,  will  best  judge  what  would  be  the 
most  proper  subject  for  this  purpose ;  but  I  should, 
be  glad  it  might  be  of  a  kind  that  will  take  in  the 
greatest  number  of  readers,  and  at  the  same  time 
bear  a  proper  relation  to  my  own  studies  and  cha- 
racter.— Farewell. 


Atticus  upon  this  subject,  that  he  shared  with  Philotimus 
in  the  advantages  of  the  purchase.  Ascov.  in  oral,  pro 
Milon.  Ad  Att.  v.  8.  vi.  4.  5.  See  also  Mong.  rem.  sur  les 
let.  a  Alt.  Vol.  iii.  p.  48. 
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LETTER  XXXI. 

[A.  U.  702.] 

TO  APPIUS  PLLCHER. 

I  ARRIVED  atTralles*  on  the  27  th  of  July,  where 
I  found  Lucilius  waitmg  for  me  with  your  letter, 
which  he  delivered,  together  with  your  message. 
You  could  not  have  employed  upon  this  occasion  a 
more  friendly  hand,  or  one  who  is  better  qualified  to 
give  me  light  into  those  affairs  concerning  which  I 
was  so  desirous  of  being  informed.  Accordingly  I 
listened  to  his  account  w^th  great  attention,  as  I  read 
your  letter  with  much  pleasure.  I  will  not  remind 
you  of  the  numerous  good  offices  which  have  passed 
between  us ;  since  that  part  of  my  last,  you  tell  me, 
though  extremely  agreeable  to  you,  was  by  no 
means  necessary.  I  entirely  agree  with  you,  in- 
deed, that  a  well-confirmed  friendship  needs  not  to 

be  animated  with  any  memorials  of  this  nature 

You  must  allow  me,  however,  to  return  those  ac- 
knowledgments I  so  justly  owe  you,  for  the  obli- 
ging precautions  which  I  find,  by  your  letter,  you 
have  taken,  in  order  to  ease  me  in  the  future  func- 
tions of  my  government. — Highly  acceptable  to  me 

*  A  city  in  Asia  Minor. 
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as  these  your  generous  services  are,  can  I  fail  of 
being  desirous  to  convince  both  you  and  the  world 
that  I  am  most  warmly  your  friend  ?  If  there  be 
any  who  pretend  to  doubt  of  this  truth,  it  is  rather 
because  they  wish  it  otherwise,  than  because  it  is 
not  sufficiently  evident.  If  they  do  not  yet  perceive 
it,  however,  they  certainly  shall :  as  we  are  nei- 
ther of  us  so  obscure,  that  our  -actions  can  pass  un- 
regarded :  and  the  proofs  I  purpose  to  give,  will  be 
too  conspicuous  not  to  force  themselves  upon  their 
observation. — But  I  will  not  indulge  myself  any 
farther  on  this  subject,  choosing  to  refer  you  to  ray 
actions,  rather  than  my  professions. 

As  I  find  the  route  I  proposed  to  take  has  raised 
some  doubt  in  you,  whether  you  shall  be  able  to 
give  me  a  meeting,  I  think  it  necessary  to  explain 
that  matter.  In  the  conversation  which  I  had  with 
your  freedman,  Phanias,  at  Brundisium,  I  told  him 
I  would  land  in  any  part  of  the  province  that 
should  be  most  convenient  to  you.  Accordingly  he 
mentioned  Sida,  as  being  the  port,  he  said,  where 
you  intended  to  embark.  It  was  my  resolution, 
therefore,  to  have  sailed  thither;  but  meeting  after- 
wards with  our  friend  Clodius  at  Corcvra,*  he  dis- 


*  An  island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  at  ■which  Cicero  touched 
in  bib  voyage  to  Cilicia.  It  is  now  called  Corfou,  and  be- 
longs to  the  republic  of  Venice. 
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suaded  me  from  that  design ;  assuring  me,  that  you 
would  be  at  Laodicea  on  my  arrival.  I  should  have 
preferred  the  former,  as  being  much  the  nearest 
port,  and,  indeed,  the  most  agreeable  to  me,  espe- 
cially as  I  hiiagined  it  would  be  so  to  you.  But 
you  have  since,  it  seems,  altered  your  plan ;  and, 
therefore,  you  now  can  best  settle  the  measures  for 
our  interview.  As  for  myself,  I  propose  to  be  at 
Laodicea*  about  the  first  of  August,  where  I  shall 
continue  a  few  days,  in  order  to  get  my  bills  ex- 
changed. From  thence  I  intend  to  go  to  the  ar- 
my; so  that  I  hope  to  reach  Iconiumf  towards  the 
13th  of  the  same  month.  But  if  any  accident 
should  prevent  or  retard  these  designs,  (as,  indeed, 
I  am  at  present  far  distant  both  from  the  places 
and  the  purposes  of  my  destination,)  I  will  take  care 
to  give  you  as  frequent  and  as  expeditious  notice 
as  possible  of  the  several  times  and  stages  of  my 
journey.  I  neither  ought,  nor,  in  truth,  desire,  to 
lay  you  under  any  difficulties :  however,  if  it  might 
be  effected  without  inconvenience  to  yourself,  it 
seems  greatly  for  our  mutual  interest  that  we  should 
have  a  conference  before  you  leave  the  province. 


*  A  city  in  Phrygia,  situated  on  the  river  Lycus. 

f  A  principal  city  in  the  province  of  Cilicia.  It  still 
subsists  under  the  name  of  Cogni,  and  belongs  to  theTurkish 
dominions. 
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Nevertheless,  if  any  disappointment  should  obstnict 
our  interview,  you  may  still  rely  upon  my  best  ser- 
vices, and  with  the  same  security  as  if  we  had  met. 
In  the  mean  while,  I  shall  forbear  to  enter  upon  the 
subject  of  our  affairs  by  letter,  till  I  despair  of  talk- 
ing them  over  with  you  in  person. 

I  spent  the  three  days  I  continued  at  Ephesus,* 
with  Scaevola.  f  But  though  we  entered  very  freely 
into  conversation,  he  did  not  mention  the  least 
word  of  your  having  desired  him  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  government  of  the  province,  durnig  the  in- 
ter\  al  between  your  leaving  it  and  my  arrival.  I 
wish,  however,  it  had  been  in  his  pcv>er  (for  I  can- 
not persuade  myself  it  was  not  in  his  inclination) 
to  have  complied  with  your  request.     Farewell. 

LETTER  XXXII. 

[A.  U.  702.  J 
MARCUS  CCELIUS  TO  CICERO. 

You  are  certainly  to  be  envied,  who  have  every 
day  some  new  wonder  to  enjoy :  as  your  admira- 

*  A  very  celebrated  city  in  Ionia,  situated  not  far  from 
{smyrna. 

f  He  was  probably  cither  quaestor,  or  lieutenant,  to 
Appius. 
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Brundisium,  in  what  part  of  the  province  he  ima- 
gined you  chose  I  should  receive  the  resignation 
of  your  government.  He  assured  me  it  would  be 
extremely  agreeable  to  you  if  I  landed  at  Sida.  * 
For  this  reason,  notwithstanding  I  could  not  have 
made  so  splendid  an  entrance  from  that  city,  and 
it  was  inconvenient  to  rae,  likewise,  upon  many 
other  accounts,  j^et  I  told  him  I  would  certainly 
comply  with  your  inclinations.  Sometime  after- 
wards, I  had  a  conference  with  your  friend  Clodius, 
at  Corcyra,  and  I  always  consider  myself  as  talk- 
ing to  you,  whenever  I  am  conversing  with  him. 
I  repeated,  therefore,  the  same  promise  I  had  given 
to  Phanias,  and  assured  him  that  I  intended  to  pur- 
sue the  route  which  the  latter  had  marked  out  to 
me.  Clodius  made  many  acknowledgments  upon 
this  occasion  in  your  name,  but  entreated  me  to 
change  my  design,  and  proceed  directly  to  Laodi- 
cia.  For  it  was  your  purpose,  he  said,  to  advance 
towards  the  maritime  part  of  the  province,  in  order 
to  embark  as  soon  as  possible.  He  added,  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  was  from  your  great  desire  to 
see  me  that  you  had  deferred  your  departure ;  for, 
had  any  other  person  been  your  successor,  you 
would  not  have  waited  his  arrival.  And  this,  indeed, 
corresponded  with  the  letters  I  received  from  you 
at  Rome,  by  which  I  perceived  your  great  impa- 

*  A  sea-port  to^n  of  con;iderabIe  note  in  Paniphvlia. 
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tience  to  leave  the  province.  1  informed  Clodius 
that  I  would  comply  with  his  request,  and  with 
much  more  willingness,  I  told  him,  than  if  I  had 
been  to  have  executed  my  first  engagement  with 
Phanias.  I,  therefore,  changed  my  plan,  and  im- 
mediately gave  you  notice  of  it  with  my  own  hand; 
which,  I  find  by  your  letter,  you  received  in  due 
time.  When  I  reflect  iipoi)  my  conduct  in  this  in- 
stance, I  have  the  satisfaction  to  be  assured,  that  it 
is  perfectly  consonant  to  the  strictest  friendship. 
And  now  let  me  desire  you  to  consider  your  beha- 
viour in  return.  You  were  so  far  then  from  wait- 
ing in  that  part  of  the  province  which  would  have 
given  us  the  earliest  opportunity  of  an  interview, 
that  you  withdrew*  to  such  a  distance,  as  to  ren- 
der it  impossible  for  me  to  reach  you  within  the 
thirty  days  limited  (if  I  mistake  not)  by  the  Cor- 


*  It  was  usual  for  the  governors  of  provinces,  when  they 
entered  upon  their  administration,  to  publish  what  they 
styled  an  edict;  which  was  a  kind  of  code  or  formulary  of 
laws,  by  which  they  intended  to  proceed  in  the  dispensa- 
tion of  justice.  Cicero's  institutes  of  this  sort  were  founded 
upon  maxims  so  extremely  difl'erent  from  those  by  which 
Appius  had  regulated  himself,  that  the  latter  looked  upon 
them  as  so  many  indirect  reflections  upon  his  own  unworthy 
conduct.  And  this  seems  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  his 
treating  Cicero  in  the  manner,  of  which  he  here,  and  in 
other  subsequent  letters,  so  much  and  so  justly  complains. 
Ad  Att.Mi.  1. 
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nelian  law,*  for  your  departure.  This  proceeding 
(to  speak  of  it  in  the  softest  terms)  must  look  with 
no  friendly  aspect  in  the  eye  of  those  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  our  real  sentiment  towards  each 
other;  as  it  has  the  appearance  of  your  industri- 
ously avoiding  a  conference.  Whereas,  mine,  on 
the  contrary,  must  undoubtedly  be  deemed  con- 
formable to  whatever  could  be  expected  from  the 
strongest  and  most  intimate  union. 

In  the  letter  I  received  from  you  before  my  ar- 
rival in  the  province,  though  you  mentioned  your 
design  of  going  to  Tarsus,t  you  still  flattered  me 
with  hopes  of  a  meeting.  In  the  mean  time,  there 
are  some  who  have  the  malice  (for  malice,  I  sup- 
pose, is  their  motive,  as  that  vice,  indeed,  is  wide- 
ly diffused  among  mankind)  to  lay  hold  of  this 
plausible  pretence  to  alienate  me  from  you,  little 
aware  that  I  am  not  easily  shaken  in  my  friend 
ships.  They  assure  me,  that,  when  you  had  rea- 
son to  believe  I  was  arrived  in  the  province,  you 
held  a  court  of  judicature  at  Tarsus,  and  exercised 
such  other  acts  of  authority,  as  even  those  who 

*  This  law  was  so  called  from  its  author,  Cornelius  Sylla, 
the  dictator. 

f  The  capital  city  of  Cilicia.  .  It  is  celebrated  by  Stra- 
bo,  for  having  once  vied  with  Athens  and  Alexandria  in 
polite  and  philosophical  literature;  but  it  is  far  more 
worthy  of  notice  as  being  the  birth-place  of  that  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  St.  Paul. 
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have  3-et  some  little  time  unexpired  in  their  minis- 
try, do  not  usually  choose  to  discharge.  Their  in- 
sinuations, nevertheless,  are  far  from  making  any 
impression  upon  me.  On  the  contrary,  I  rather 
consider  you  as  having  kindly  eased  me  of  part  of 
my  approaching  trouble;  and  I  rejoice  that  you 
have  thus  abridged  mc  of  one  fatiguing  month  out 
of  the  twelve  I  must  pass  through  in  my  govern- 
ment. To  speak  freely,  however,  there  is  a  cir- 
cumstance that  gives  me  con':ern ;  and  I  cannot  but 
regret  to  find,  that,  out  of  the  small  number  of  forces 
in  the  province,  there  are  no  less  than  three  com- 
plete cohorts  wanting,  and  I  know  not  in  what  part 
they  are  dispersed.  But  my  principal  uneasiness 
is,  that  I  cannot  learn  where  I  shall  see  you ;  and 
I  should  have  sooner  told  you  so,  if  I  had  not  con- 
cluded, from  your  total  silence,  both  as  to  what  you 
were  doing,  and  where  you  proposed  to  give  me  an 
interview,  that  I  might  daily  expect  your  arrival. 
I  have,  therefore,  dispatched  my  brave  and  worthy 
friend  Antonius,  praefect  of  the  Evocati,*  with  this 
letter;  and,  if  you  think  proper,  you  may  deliver 
up  to  him  the  command  of  the  troops,  that  I  may 
be  able  to  enter  upon  some  action  ere  the  season  is 

*  These  were  troops  composed  of  experienced  soldiers, 
who  had  served  out  their  legal  time,  or  had  received  their 
dismission  as  a  reward  of  their  valour.  They  usually  guard- 
ed the  chief  standard,  and  were  excused  from  the  more  ser- 
vile employments  of  the  military  functions. 
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too  far  advanced.  I  had  reason  to  hopCj  both  from 
our  friendship  and  your  letters,  to  have  had  the  be- 
nefit of  your  advice  upon  this  occasion ;  and,  in- 
deed, I  will  not  even  yet  despair  of  enjoying  that 
advantage.  However,  unless  you  give  me  notice, 
it  is  impossible  I  should  discover  either  when  or 
where  I  am  to  have  that  satisfaction.  In  the  mean 
while,  I  shall  endeavour  to  convince  even  the  most 
uncandid,  as  well  as  the  equitable  part  of  the  world, 
that  I  am  sincerely  your  friend.  I  cannot  forbear 
saying,  nevertheless,  that  those  who  are  not  dispo- 
sed to  judge  in  the  most  favourable  manner,  have 
some  httle  cause  to  imagine  that  you  do  not  bear 
the  same  amicable  disposition  towards  me,  and  I 
shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  for  endeavouring  to 
remove  their  suspicions. 

That  you  may  not  be  at  a  loss  what  measures  to 
take  in  order  to  our  meeting  consistently*  with  the 
terms  of  the  Cornelian  law,  I  think  it  necessary  to 
inform  you,  that  I  arrived  in  the  province  on  the 
last  day  of  July ;  that  I  marched  from  Iconium  on 
the  31st  of  August,  and  am  now  advancing  to  Ci- 
licia  by  the  way  of  Cappadocia.  After  having  thus 

*  It  appears,  by  what  follows,  that  this  time  was  al- 
ready elapsed.  Mr  Ross  was  aware  of  this  difficulty,  and 
has  solved  it  by  supposing,  that  Cicero  "  must  mean  some 
"  place  without  the  limits  of  the  province."  For  otherwise 
Cicero's  request  cannot  be  reconciled,  that  commentator 
observes,  to  the  terms  of  the  Cornelian  law. 
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traced  out  my  route,  you  will  let  me  know,  in  case 
you  should  think  proper  to  meet  me,  what  time  and 
place  will  be  most  convenient  to  you  for  that  pur- 
psoe.     Farewell. 

LEITER  IV. 

[A.  U.  702.] 
TO  MARCUS  CATC.  * 

I  THOUGHT  it  agreeable  to  our  friendship  to  com- 
municate to  you  the  intelligence  I  have  lately  re- 
ceived. I  am  to  inform  you,  then,  that  envoys 
from  Antiochus  king  of  Commagene,  f  arrived  in 
my  camp  at  Iconium,  on  the  30th  of  August.  They 
brought  me  advice,  that  the  king  of  Parthia's  son, 
who  is  married,  it  seems,  to  a  sister  of  the  king  of 
Armenia,  was  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates; that  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  very  con- 
siderable army,  composed  of  his  own  nation,  to- 
gether with  a  large  body  of  foreign  auxiliaries; 
that  he  had  actually  begun  to  transport  his  troops 
over  the  river;  and  that  it  was  reported  the  king 
of  Armenia  had  a  design  to  invade  Cappadocia.    I 


*  Some  account  will  be  given  of  this  great  and  cele- 
brated patriot,  in  the  notes  on  the  first  letter  of  the  follow- 
ing Book, 

+  Commagene  was  a  part  of  Syria,  not  subjected  to  the 
Roman  dominion. 
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have  forborne  to  acquaint  the  senate  with  this  news, 
for  two  reasons.  The  first  is,  because  the  Comma- 
genian  envoys  assured  me,  that  Antiochus  had  im- 
mediately dispatched  an  express  to  Rome  with  this 
account;  and,  in  the  next  place,  knowing  that  the 
proconsul  Marcus  Bibulus*  had  sailed  from  Ephe- 
sus  with  a  favourable  wind  about  the  1 3th  of  Au- 
gust, I  imagined  he  had  by  this  time  reached  his 
province,  and  would  be  able  to  give  the  senate  a 
more  certain  and  particular  intelligence. 

As  to  ray  own  situation,  with  respect  to  this  im- 
portant war,  it  is  my  utmost  endeavour  to  find  that 
security,  from  the  clemency  of  my  administration, 
and  the  fidelity  of  our  allies,  which  I  can  scarce 
expect  from  the  strength  and  number  of  my  troops. 
I  have  only  to  add  my  entreaties,  that  you  would 
continue,  as  usual,  to  favour  me  with  your  friendly 
offices  in  my  absence.     Farewell. 

LETTER  V. 

[A.  U.  702.J 

TO  THERMUS,  PROPR.TTOR. 

Cluvius  Puteolanus  distinguishes  me,  upon  all 
occasions,  with  the  highest  marks  of  esteem ;  in- 

*  Proconsul  of  Syria, 
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deed,  we  are  united  in  the  strictest  bands  of  amity. 
He  has  some  affairs  in  your  province,  and,  unless 
he  should  be  able  by  my  means  to  settle  them  du- 
ring your  administration,  he  looks  upon  them  as 
utterly  desperate.  This  task  my  very  obliging 
friend  having  assigned  to  my  care,  I  take  the  liber- 
ty (in  confidence  of  that  most  amicable  disposition 
you  have  ever  discovered  towards  me)  of  transfer- 
ring it  to  yours ;  with  this  restriction,  nevertheless, 
that  it  do  not  engage  you  in  too  much  trouble.  I 
am  to  inform  you,  then,  that  the  corporations  of 
Mylata  and  Alabanda*  are  respectively  indebted 
to  Cluvins ;  and  that  Euthydemus  assured  me,  when 
I  saw  him  at  Ephesus,  he  would  take  care  that  Syn- 
dics f  should  be  sent  to  Rome  from  the  former,  in 
order  to  adjust  the  matters  in  controversy  between 
them.  This,  however,  has  not  been  performed;  on 
the  contrary,  I  hear  they  have  commissioned  de- 
puties to  negotiate  this  affair  in  their  stead.  But 
Syndics  are  the  proper  persons,  and  therefore  I  en- 
treat you  to  command  these  cities  to  dispatch  those 
officers  to  Rome,  that  this  question  may  be  soon 
and  finally  determined.  I  am  farther  to  acquaint 
you,  that  Philotes  of  Alabanda  has  assigned  certain 


*  Two  cities  of  Caria,  in  Asia  Minor. 
+  These  officers  were  a  kind  of  solicitors  to  the  treasury 
of  then-  respective  corporations. 
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effects  to  Cluvius  by  a  bill  of  sale.     But  the  time 
for  payment  of  the  money,  for  which  they  are  a  se- 
curity, being  elapsed,  I  beg  you  would  compel  him 
either  to  discharge  the  debt,  or  to  deliver  the  goods 
to  the  agents  of  Cluvius.     My  friend  has  likewise 
some  demands  of  the  same  kind  upon  the  cities  of 
Heraclea  and  Bargylos.*  I  beseech  you,  therefore, 
either  to  procure  him  satisfaction,  by  an  immediate 
payment,  or  to  oblige  them  to  put  him  in  posses- 
sion of  a  proportionable  part  of  their  demesnes.  The 
corporation  of  Caunusf  is  also  indebted  to  Cluvius; 
but  they  insist,  that,  as  the  money  has  been  ready 
for  him,  and  actually  lodged  in  the  temple  for  that 
purpose,  he  is  not  entitled  to  any  interest  beyond 
the  time  the  principal  was  so  deposited,  t     I  en- 


*  In  Caria. 

f  This  cit}  nas  likewise  in  Caria. 

+  This  passage  is  rendered  iu  a  sense  very  different  from 
that  in  which  all  the  commentators  have  understood  it. 
They  take  the  expression,  aiitnt  se  pecuniam  depositam  ha- 
buisse,  to  mean,  that  the  Caunians  pretended  the  money  in 
dispute  was  a  deposite ;  and,  therefore,  that  they  were  not 
liable  to  pay  interest.  But,  if  we  suppose  the  question  be- 
tween the  Caunians  and  Cluvius  to  have  been,  whether  the 
sum  he  demanded  was  or  was  not  a  deposite,  the  request 
which  Cicero  afterwards  makes  must  be  highly  unjust :  si 
inteUexcris  eos  neqne  ex  edicto  nequc  tx  decreto  dtpositam  ha- 
huisse,  des  operant  ul  usurac  Cluvio  comerventur.       For,  if 
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treat  the  favour  of  you  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of 
the  fact;  and  if  it  shall  appear,  that  the  sum  in 
question  was  not  paid  into  the  sacred  treasury,  ei- 


they  were  merely  trustee?,  it  could  make  no  equitable  dif- 
ference whether  the  money  came  to  them  by  a  judicial  de- 
cree, or  from  a  private  hand  ;  and,  in  either  case,  it  must 
have  been  equally  oppressive  to  oblige  them  to  pay  inte- 
rest. Now,  this  difficulty  will  be  entirely  removed,  by  sup- 
posing that  the  expression  depositam  habuisse  is  periphras- 
tical,  and  to  be  resolv^ed  into  deposuisse.  And  this  is  agree- 
able to  the  idiom  of  the  Latin  language,  as  well  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  Cicero  expresses  himself  upon  other  oc- 
casions. Thus,  in  his  treatise  De  clar.  orat.  147.  habere 
cognitum  Sccevolum,  is  equivalent  to  cognoscere ;  as  in  Plau- 
tus,  vobis  hanc  lutbeo  edictionem,  is  the  same  as  edico.  Pseud. 
i.  ii.  39.  But,  if  pecuniam  depositam  habuisse^  is  a  circum- 
locution for  deposuisse,  some  substantive  must  be  understood 
to  complete  the  sense ;  and,  accordingly,  a  passage  in  the 
letters  to  Atlicus  w  ill  not  only  point  out  the  word  requi- 
red, but  prove  likewise  that  depono  is  used  in  this  elliptical 
manner.  Cicero,  giving  an  account  to  Atticus  of  a  trans- 
action relating  to  the  claim  of  a  debt  due  from  the  city  of 
Saiamis,  in  Cyprus,  tells  him,  that  deponere  valebant.  Ad 
Att.  vi.  i.;  which,  in  another  letter,  where  he  is  speaking 
of  the  very  same  affair,  he  expresses,  at  full  length,  ut  in 
fano  deponerent  postulantibus^  says  he,  non  concessi.  Ad  Att. 
V.  21.  And  the  last-cited  passages  will  not  only  justify, 
but  explain  the  sense  contended  for;  as  they  prove,  that  it 
was  usual,  where  any  controversy  arose  concerning  the 
quantum  of  a  debt,  for  the  defendant  to  apply  for  leave  to 
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ther  in  conformity  to  the  general  edict,*  or  special 
decree  of  the  preetor,  to  direct  that  Cluvius  may 
have  such  a  rate  of  interest  allowed  him,  as  is 
agreeable  to  the  laws  you  have  established  in  these 
cases. 

I  enter  with  so  much  the  more  warmth  into  these 
affairs,  as  my  friend  Pompey  likewise  makes  them 
his  own ;  and  indeed  seems  more  solicitous  for  their 
success  than  even  Cluvius  himself.  As  I  am  ex- 
tremely desirous,  that  the  latter  should  have  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  my  good  offices,  I  most  earnest- 
ly request  yours  upon  this  occasion.     Farewell. 


pay  the  money  into  some  temple ;  from  which  time  it  no 
longer  carried  interest.  Thus  Cicero  tells  Atticus,  that  the 
interest  upon  the  debt  due  from  the  city  of  Salarais  ought 
to  have  ceased,  consistere  iisura  debuit ;  and  assigns  this  rea- 
son for  it,  ddponere  valebant :  they  were  ready  and  desirous 
to  have  lodged  it  in  the  sacred  treasury.  But,  in  the  case 
of  Cluvius,  if  the  Caunians  had  paid  in  the  money  without 
giving  him  notice,  (which  might  very  possibly  have  been 
the  fact,  if  they  had  not  acted  under  a  judicial  order,)  it 
was  no  unreasonable  request  to  desire  they  might  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  whole  interest  up  to  the  time  when  Clu- 
vius should  receive  the  principal. 

*  By  the  term  edict,  is  meant,  in  this  place,  that  formu- 
lary of  provincial  laws  explained  in  p.  52,  note. 
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LETTER  VI. 

[A.  U.  702.] 

TO  THE  CONSULS,    THE  PRATORS,    THE  TRIBUNES  OF 
THE  PEOPLE,  AND  THE  SENATE. 

The  first  intelligence  I  received,  that  the  Parthians 
had  passed  the  greatest  part  of  their  army  over  the 
Euphrates,  was  extremely  positive.  However,  as  I 
imagined  the  proconsul,  Marcus  Bibulus,  could  give 
you  a  more  certain  account  of  this  event,  I  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  charge  myself  with  the  rela- 
tion of  what  more  immediately  concerned  the  pro- 
vince of  another.  But,  since  my  last  dispatch,  I 
have  been  farther,  and  more  satisfactorily,  assured 
of  this  fact,  by  several  expresses  and  deputations 
that  have  been  sent  to  me  for  that  purpose.  When 
I  consider,  therefore,  the  great  importance  of  this 
news  to  the  republic ;  that  it  is  uncertain,  likewise, 
whether  Bibulus  is  yet  arrived  in  Syria;  and  that 
I  am  almost  equally  cou'^erned  with  him  in  the  con- 
duct of  this  war;  I  deem  myself  obliged  to  com- 
municate to  you  tke  purport  of  my  several  informa- 
tions. 

The  first  advice  I  received,  was  from  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Antiochus  king  of  Commagene ;  who  ac- 
quainted me,  that  the  Parthians  had  actually  be- 
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LETTER  II. 

[A.  .U.  702.] 
TO  THERMIJS,    PROPR.l^TOR.* 

Lucius  Genucilius  Curvus  has  been  long  in  the 
number  of  my  most  intimate  friends ;  and  indeed 
no  man  possesses  a  worthier  or  more  grateful  heart. 
I  recommend  him,  therefore,  most  warmly  and  en- 
tirely to  your  protection ;  beseeching  you  to  assist 
him  upon  every  occasion  that  shall  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  your  honour  and  dignity.  This  is  a  re- 
striction, however,  which  I  might  v.ell  have  spared; 
as  I  am  sure  he  will  never  make  you  a  request  un- 
worthy either  of  your  character  or  his  own.  But 
I  must  particularly  entreat  your  favour  in  relation 
to  his  atfairs  in  Hellespontus.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  I  beg  you  would  confirm  the  grant  of  certain 
lands  which  was  made  to  him  by  the  city  of  Pari- 

*  Quintus  Minucius  Thermus  was  praetor  in  the  year  of 
Rome  701.  At  the  expiration  of  his  office,  he  was  appoint- 
ed propraetor,  or  governor  of  that  part  of  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent, styled  Asia  Proper ;  which  included  Lydia,  Ionia, 
Caria,  Mysia,  and  part  of  Phrygia.  Cicero  speaks  of  him 
in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  as  exercising  his  administration  with 
great  integrity.     Ad  Ait.  vi.  1. 

VOL.  l[,  V 
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on,*  and  which  he  has  hitherto  enjoyed  without 
molestation ;  in  the  next  place,  that  if  any  inhabi- 
tant of  Hellespontus  shoiild  controvert  his  rights  of 
this  kind,  you  would  direct  the  cause  to  be  heard 
in  that  district.  But,  after  having  already  assigned 
him  wholly  to  your  patronage,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
point  out  particular  articles  wherein  I  request  your 
good  oftices.  To  say  all  then  in  one  ;^ord,  be  as- 
sured I  shall  consider  every  instance  wherein  you 
shall  advance  either  his  honour  or  his  interest,  as 
so  many  immediate  favours  conferred  upon  myself. 
Farewell. 

LETTER  III. 

[A.  U.  702J 
TO  APPIUS  PULCHEB. 

Though  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  be  more 
favourable  to  myself  than  to  you,  in  judging  of  the 
part  we  have  respectively  acted  towards  each  other ; 
yet,  when  I  reflect  ou  our  late  mutual  behaviour,  I 
have  far  greater  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  my  own 
conduct  than  with  yours.  As  I  knew  the  high  rank 
which  Phanias  justly  possesses  in  your  confidence 
and  esteem,  I  enquired  of  him  when  we  met  at 

*  A  city  in  Helles^pont. 
8 
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tioa  receives  constant  supplies  in  the  accounts  of 
those  strange  events  that  happen  amongst  us.  Thus, 
with  what  astonishment  will  you  hear  that  Messal- 
la,*  after  having  been  accjuitted  of  his  first  im- 
peachment, \%  IS  condemned  on  a  second ;  that  Mar- 
cellusf  is  chosen  consul;  that  Calidius,+  after  hav- 

*  He  was  cousin  to  the  present  consul,  Marcus  Marcel- 
lu5.  The  reader  will  find  an  account  of  him  in  the  farther 
progress  of  these  remarks. 

T  In  the  text  he  is  called  Marcus  Claudius ;  but  Manu- 
tius  and  Corradus  both  agree  in  the  reading  here  adopted, 
Tvhich  is  likewise  confirmed  by  Pighius.  He  was  compe- 
titor for  the  consulate  with  Marcellus,  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  note.  The  wonder,  therefore,  in  these  two  in- 
stances, was,  (as  Mr  Ross  observes,)  that  iMarcelius  shoulJ 
be  chosen  consul,  who  was  an  avowed  enemy  to  Csesarj 
while  Calidius,  though  supported  by  the  Caesarian  party, 
lost  his  election. 

:;  Calidius  was  one  of  the  most  agreeable  orators  of  his 
age,  as  Cicero,  who  has  drawn  his  character  at  large,  in- 
forms us.  His  sentiments  were  conceived  with  uncommon 
delicacy,  as  they  were  delivered  in  the  most  correct,  per- 
spicuous, and  elegant  expression.  His  words  were  so  hap- 
pily combined  together,  and  accorded  with  each  other  in 
such  a  well-adjusted  arrangement,  that  Cicero,  by  a  very 
strong  image,  compares  his  style  to  a  piece  of  beautiful  in- 
laid work.  His  metaphors  were  so  justly  imagined,  and  so 
properly  introduced,  that  they  rather  seemed  to  arise  spon- 
taneously out  of  his  subject,  than  to  have  been  transplant- 
ed from  a  foreign  soil.  His  periods,  at  the  same  time, 
■v^ere  exquisitely  musical.  They  did  not,  however,  lull  tha 
VOL.  IT.  B 
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ing  lost  his  election,  was  immediately  impeached 
by  the  twoGalli;  and  that  Dolabella*  is  appointed 
one  of  the  Q,uindecimvirs  !  f  In  one  article,  how- 
ever, you  are  a  loser  by  your  absence ;  as  it  de- 
prived you  of  a  most  diverting  spectacle  in  the  rue- 
ful countenance  which  Lentulus  t  exhibited,  when 
he  found  himself  disappointed  of  his  election.  It 
was  an  event  for  which  he  was  so  little  prepared, 
that  he  entered  the  field  in  all  the  gay  confidence 
of  victory;  whilst  his  competitor  Dolabella,  on  the 
contrary,  was  so  diffident  of  success,  that  if  our 
friends  of  the  equestrian  order  had  not  been  too 

ear  with  one  uniform  cadence ;  but  were  artfully  diversified 
with  all  the  various  modulations  of  the  most  skilful  harmo- 
ny. In  short,  if  to  instruct  and  to  please  had  been  the  single 
excellencies  of  an  orator,  Calidius  would  have  merited  the 
first  rank  in  the  Roman  Forum.  But  he  forgot,  that  the 
principal  business  of  his  profession  was  to  animate  and  to 
inflame.     Cic  de  clar.  orat.  274. 

*  A  particular  account  will  be  given  of  him  in  the  notes 
on  the  following  Book. 

t  They  were  the  presiding  magistrates  at  the  Apollina- 
rian  and  secular  games,  and  entrusted  likewise  with  the 
care  of  the  Sibylline  oracles.     See  Mr  Boss  on  this  epistle. 

f  There  is  some  variation  amongst  the  MSS.  in  the  read- 
ing of  this  name.  The  best  commentators,  however,  sup- 
pose, that  this  person  is  the  same  who  was  advanced  to  the 
consulship  two  years  after  the  date  of  this  letter;  that  is, 
in  the  year  of  Rome  704.  It  appears  he  was  a  competitor 
with  Dolabella  for  the  office  of  Quindecimvir. 
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wise  to  have  suffered  him,  he  would  have  tamely- 
retreated  without  the  least  contest.  But  as  much 
disposed  as  you  may  be  to  wonder  at  our  transac- 
tions, you  will  not  be  surprised,  I  dare  say,  when  I 
inform  you,  that  Servius,  the  Tribune  elect,  has  been 
tried  and  convicted;  and  that  Curio*  is  a  candidate 
to  succeed  him.  This  last  circumstance  greatly 
alarms  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  real 
good  qualities  of  Curio's  heart.  I  hope,  and  indeed 
believe,  he  will  act  agreeably  to  his  professions, 
and  join  with  the  senate  in  supporting  the  friends  of 
the  republic.  I  am  sure,  at  least,  he  is  full  of  these 
designs  at  present;  in  which  Caesar's  conduct  has 
been  the  principal  occasion  of  engaging  him  :  For 
Caesar,  though  he  spares  no  pains  or  expence  to  gain 
over  even  the  lowest  of  the  people  to  his  interest,  f 
has  thought  fit  to  treat  Curio  with  singular  contempt. 
The  latter  has  behaved  with  so  much  temper  upon 
this  occasion,  that  he,  who  never  acted  with  arti- 

*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  231.uote. 

f  The  account  which  Dion  Cassius  gives  of  Caesar,  ex- 
actly corresponds  with  what  Ccelius  here  asserts.  For  it 
appears,  from  this  historian,  that  Caesar,  when  he  could  not, 
by  direct  means,  secure  the  master  in  his  interest,  insinuated 
himself,  by  proper  applications,  into  the  good  graces  of  the 
favourite  slave:  and,  by  condescensions  of  this  political 
kind,  he  gained  over  many  persons  of  principal  rank  in 
Rome.     Din,  xl.  p.  149. 
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fice  in  all  his  life,*  is  suspected  to  have  dissembled 
his  resentment,  in  order,  the  more  eOectually,  to  de- 
feat the  schemes  of  those  who  oppose  his  election : 
I  mean  the  Lselii  and  the  Antonii,  together  with  the 
rest  of  that  wonderful  party. 

I  have  been  so  much  engaged  by  the  difficulties 
which  have  retarded  the  several  elections,  that  I 
could  not  find  leisure  to  write  to  you  sooner ;  and, 
indeed,  as  I  every  day  expected  they  would  be  de- 
termined, I  waited  their  conclusion,  that  I  might 
give  you,  at  once,  an  account  of  the  whole.  But  it 
is  now  the  first  of  August,  and  they  are  not  yet 
over;  the  elections  of  praetors  having  met  with 
some  unexpected  delays.  As  to  that  in  which  I  am 
candidate,  I  can  give  you  no  acco'.mt  which  way  it 
is  likely  to  be  decided  ;  only  it  is  generally  thought 
that  Hirrus  will  not  be  chosen.     This  is  collected 


*  If  Curio  did  not  act  with  artifice  in  the  present  in- 
stance, (of  which,  however,  there  is  great  reason  to  doubt,) 
it  is  certain,  at  least,  that  he  was  far  from  being  so  incapa- 
ble of  assuming  that  character,  as  Ccelius  here  represents 
him.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears,  by  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  the  ancient  historians,  that  he  secretly  favoured 
the  cause  of  Caesar,  long  before  he  avowed  his  partv.  And 
Dion  Cassius,  in  particular,  assures  us,  that  Curio,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  pretended  to  act  in  concert  with  the  ene- 
mies of  Caesar,  was  only  gaining  their  confidence,  in  order 
to  betray  them.     Vd  Paterc.  ii.  48.    Div,  xL  p.  149. 
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from  the  fate  that  has  attended  Vinicianus,  who  was 
a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Plebeian  iEldile.*  That 
foolish  project  of  his  for  the  nomination  of  a  dicta- 
tor,t  (vvliich  we  forrnerly,  you  may  remember,  ex- 
posed to  so  much  ridicule,)  suddenly  turned  the  elec- 
tion against  him;  and  the  people  expressed  the 
loadest  acclamations  of  joy  at  his  repulse.  At  the 
same  time,  Hirrus  was  universally  called  upon  by 
the  populace  to  give  up  his  pretensions  at  the  en- 
suing election.  I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  very 
soon  hear,  that  this  affair  is  determined  in  the  man- 
ner you  wish  with  respect  to  me,  and  which  you 


*  The  Plebeian  ^diles  were  chosen  out  of  the  com- 
mons; and  Tvere,  in  some  respects,  a  sort  of  coadjutors  to 
the  Tribunes. 

f  The  dictator  was  a  magistrate  invested  with  supreme 
and  absolute  power;  but  was  never  created  unless  on  emer- 
gencies of  great  and  sudden  danger,  which  required  the 
exertion  of  an  extraordinary  authority.  Accordingly,  it 
was  on  occasion  of  the  disturbance?  that  happened  at  Rome 
in  the  year  700,  (See  p.  271.  and  p.  278,  of  Vol.  I.)  that 
some  of  the  friends  and  flatterers  of  Pompey  proposed  him 
for  this  office.  Vinicianus  and  Hirrus  were  the  principal 
promoters  of  this  scheme ;  but  it  was  so  unacceptable  to 
the  people  in  general,  that  this  single  circumstance,  it  ap- 
pears, turned  the  election  against  the  former;  and,  proba- 
bly, was  the  chief  reason  that  the  latter  was  likewise  dis- 
appointed of  the  iEdileship.  See  Let.  29.  of  this  Book, 
p.  7.     Jd.  Q.  F,  iii.  8. 
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scarce  dare  promise  yourself,*  I  kno\A',  with  regard 
to  Hirrus. 

As  to  the  state  of  the  commonwealth,  we  begin 
to  give  up  all  expectation  that  the  face  of  public 
aftairs  will  be  changed.  However,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  senate,  holden  on  the  22d  of  the  last  month,  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  upon  a  debate  relating  tojthe 
payment  of  the  forces^commanded  by  Pompey,  f 
mention  was  made  of  that  legion,  which,  as  appear- 
ed by  his  accounts,  had  been  lent  to  Caesar;  and 
he  was  asked,  of  what  number  of  men  it  consisted, 
and  for  what  purposes  it  was  borrowed.  In  short, 
Pompey  was  pushed  so  strongly  upon  this  article, 
that  he  found  himself  under  a  necessity  of  promis- 
insf  to  recal  this  legion  out  of  Gaul :  but  he  added, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  clamours  of  his  enemies 
should  not  force  him  to  take  this  step  too  precipi- 
tately. It  was  afterwards  moved,  that  the  question 
might  be  put  concerning  the  election  of  a  successor 
to  Caesar.  Accordingly  the  senate  came  to  a  reso- 
lution, that  Pompey  (who  was  just  going  to  the  army 


*  Because  Hirrus  was  supported  by  Pompej-. 

f  Pompey,  though  he  remained  in  Rome,  was  at  this  time 
goveraor  of  Spain;  which  had  been  continued  to  him  for 
four  years  at  the  end  of  his  late  consulship.  It  was  the  pay- 
ment of  his  troops  in  that  province,  which  was  under  the 
consideration  of  the  senate.    Plut,  in  vif,  Fomp. 
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at  Ariminum,*  and  is  now  actually  set  out  for  that 
purpose)  should  be  ordered  to  return  to  Rome  with 
all  expedition,  that  the  aflair,  relating  to  a  general 
election  of  new  governors  for  all  the  provinces, 
might  be  debated  in  his  presence.  This  point,  I 
imagine,  will  be  brought  before  the  senate  on  the 
13th  of  tli'S  month;  when,  if  no  infamous  obstacles 
should  be  thrown  in  the  way  by  the  tribunes,!  the 
house  will  certainly  come  to  some  resolution.  For 
Pompey,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  let  fall  an  in- 
timation, that  he  "  thought  every  man  owed  obedi- 
"  ence  to  the  authority  of  that  assembly."  How- 
ever, I  am  impatient  to  hear  what  Paulus,  the  se- 
nior consul  elect,  will  say  wh^n  he  delivers  his  opi- 
nion upon  this  question. 

I  repeat  my  former  request  in  relation  to  the 

*  Now  called  Rimini,  situated  upon  the  Rubicon;  a 
liver  which  divided  Italy  from  that  part  of  theRoman  pro- 
vince called  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  army  here  mentioned,  is 
supposed  to  be  part  of  those  four  legions  w hich  were  de- 
creed to  Pompey  for  the  support  of  his  government  in  Spain. 
Vid.  Plut.  ibid. 

t  Some  of  the  tribunes,  together  with  Sulpicius,  one  of 
the  present  consuls,  were  wholly  in  Cffisar's  interest. — 
They  thought,  or  pretended  to  think,  that  it  was  highly 
unjust  to  divest  Caesar  of  his  government,  before  the  time 
was  completed  for  which  it  had  been  decreed;  and  of  which 
there  now  remained  about  two  years  unexpired.  Bio,  \\. 
p.  148. 
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money  due  to  me  on  the  bond  of  Sittius ;  and  I  do 
so,  that  you  may  see  it  is  an  article  in  which  I  am 
greatly  interested.  I  must  again,  likewise,  entreat 
you  to  employ  the  Cybiratae,*  in  order  to  procure 
me  some  panthers.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  we 
have  received  certain  accounts  of  the  death  of  Pto- 
lemy.f  Let  me  know,  therefore,  what  measures 
you  would  advise  me  to  take  upon  this  occasion; 
in  what  condition  he  has  left  his  kingdom;  and 
in  whose  hands  the  administration  is  placed.  Fare- 
well. 
August  the  first. 


*  "  Cibyra  was  a  city  of  Phrygia  iMnjor,  situated  upon 
*'  the  banks  of  the  river  Meander,  and  gave  name  to  one  of 
"  the  three  Asiatic  dioceses,  which  were  under  the  jurisdic- 
"  tion  of  the  governor  of  Cilicia."     Mr  Ross. 

+  Ptolemy  Auletes;  of  whom  an  account  has  been  given 
in  the  notes  on  the  First  Book.  P)y  the  following  inquiries 
which  Coelius  makes,  it  is  probable,  he  was  one  of  those 
who  had  lent  money  to  that  king  when  he  was  at  Rome,  so- 
liciting the  senate  to  assist  him  with  troops  for  the  recovery 
of  his  dominioa^:.     See  Vol.  I.  p.  55.  note. 
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LETTER  XXXiri. 

[A.  U.  702.] 
FROM  THE  SAME. 

How  hr  you  may  be  alarmed  at  the  invasion* 
which  threatens  your  province,  and  the  neighbour 
ing  countries,  1  know  not;  but  for  myself,  I  con- 
fess, I  am  extremely  anxious  for  the  consequence. 
Could  we  contrive,  indeed,  that  the  enemy's  forces 
should  be  only  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
yours,  and  just  sufficient  to  entitle  you  to  the  ho- 
nour of*a  triumph,  f  there  could  not  be  a  more  de- 
sirable circumstance.     But  the  misfortune  is,  if  the 

*  The  Partliians,  having  lately  obtained  a  most  signal 
victory  over  Crassus,  (an  account  of  whose  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition has  already  been  given  in  the  course  of  these  notes,) 
were  preparing  to  make  an  incursion  in  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces that  lay  contiguous  to  their  dominions. — According- 
ly they  soon  afterwards  executed  this  design,  by  invading 
Syria  and  Cilicia;  as  will  be  related  at  large  in  the  letters 
of  the  following  Book. 

The  kingdom  of  Parthia  is  now  included  in  the  empire 
of  Persia;  of  which  it  makes  a  very  considerable  pro- 
Tince. 

f  No  general  could  legally  claim  this  honour,  unless  he 
had  destroyed  5000  of  the  enemy  in  one  engageraeut.  Faf. 
Max.  ii.  8. 
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Parthians  should  make  any  attempt,  I  well  know  it 
will  be  a  very  powerful  one ;  and  I  am  sensible,  at 
the  same  time,  that  you  are  so  little  in  a  condition 
to  oppose  their  march,  that  you  have  scarce  troops 
to  defend  a  single  defile.  But  the  world,  in  gene- 
ral, will  not  be  so  reasonable  as  to  make  the  proper 
allowances  for  this  circumstance.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  expected  from  a  man  in  your  station,  that  he 
should  be  prepared  for  every  occurrence  that  may 
arise,  without  once  considering  whether  he  is  fur- 
nished with  the  necessary  supplies  for  that  purpose. 
I  am  still  the  more  uneasy  upon  your  account,  as 
I  foresee  the  contests  concerning  affairs  in  Gaul  will 
retard  the  nomination  of  your  successor ;  and  though 
I  dare  sa}-  you  have  already  had  this  contingency 
in  your  view,  yet  I  thought  proper  to  apprise  )'ou 
of  its  probability,  that  you  might  be  so  much  the 
more  early  in  adjusting  your  measures  accordingly. 
I  need  not  tell  you,  that  the  usual  artifices  will  un- 
doubtedly be  played  off.  A  day  will  be  appointed 
for  considering  of  a  successor  to  Csesar :  upon  which 
some  tribune*  will  interpose  his  negative;  and  then 
a  second  will  probably  declare,  that  unless  the  se- 
nate shall  be  at  liberty  to  put  the  question  freely, 
concerning  jjU  the  provinces  in  general,  he  will  not 
sutler  it  to  be  debated  with  regard  to  any  in  parti- 

*  See  note  ou  the  foregoing  letter,  p.  23. 
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cular.  And  thus  we  shall  be  trifled  with  for  a  con- 
siderable time ;  possibly,  indeed,  two  or  three  years 
may  be  spun  out  by  these  contemptible  artifices. 

If  any  thing  new  had  occurred  in  public  affairs, 
I  should,  as  usual,  have  sent  you  the  account,  to- 
gether with  my  sentiments  thereupon ;  but,  at  pre- 
sent, the  wheels  of  our  political  machine  seem  to 
be  altogether  motionless.  Marcellus  is  still  pursu- 
ing his  former  designs  concerning  the  provinces; 
but  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  assemble  a  compe- 
tent number  of  senators.  Had  *  this  motion  been 
brought  on  the  preceding  year,  and  had  Curio  at 
the  same  time  been  tribune,  it  nould,  probab/j/, 
have  succeeded;  but  as  atlairs  are  now  circum- 
stanced, you  are  sensible  how  easy  it  will  be  for 
Caesar,  regardless  as  he  is  of  the  public  interest, 
when  it  stands  in  competition  with  his  own,  to  ob- 
struct all  our  proceedings.     Farewell. 

*  There  is  an  obscurity  in  the  original,  which  the  com- 
mentators have  endeavoured  to  dissipate  by  various  read- 
ings. \one  of  their  conjectures,  however,  appear  so  much 
to  the  purpose  as  that  of  an  ingenious  gentleman,  to  whose 
animadversions  I  have  already  acknowledged  myself  indebt- 
ed. See  Vol,  I.  p.  212.  note.  My  judicious  friend  supposes, 
that  some  words  of  the  same  import  with  those  which  are 
distinguished  by  Italics  in  the  translation,  have  been  omit- 
ted by  the  carelessness  of  transcribers;  a  supposition  ex- 
tremely probable,  and  which  solves  the  principal  diflSculty 
of  the  text. 
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LETTER  XXXIV. 
[A.  U.  702.] 

FROM  THE  SAME. 

^yiLL  you  not  be  sarprised  when  I  tell  you  of 
{he  victory  I  have  gained  over  Hirrus  ?  *  But  if  you 
knew  how  easy  a  conquest  he  proved,  you  would 
blush  to  think,  that  so  powerless  a  competitor  once 
ventured  to  stand  forth  as  your  rival,  f  His  beha- 
viour, since  this  repulse,  affords  us  much  diversion; 
as  he  now  affects,  upon  all  occasions,  to  act  the  pa- 
triot, and  vote  against  Caesar.  Accordingly,  he  in- 
sists upon  CcEsar's  being  immediately  recalled ;  and 
most  unmercifully  inveighs  against  the  conduct  of 
Curio.  In  a  word,  as  little  conversant  as  he  is  in 
the  business  of  the  Forum,  he  is  now  become  an  ad- 
locate  professed ;  and  most  magnanimously  pleads 
the  cause  of  liberty,  t  You  are  to  observe,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  only  in  a  morning  he  is  seized  with 
these  violent  fits  of  patriotism  ;  for  he  is  generally 


*  At  the  election  for  curulc  .Ediies.  See  Let.  29.  of  this 
Book. 

T  As  a  candidate  ^ilh  Cicero  for  the  oflBce  of  Augur. 

:r  Instead  of  a^it  causas  liberalise  as  in  the  common  edi? 
tions,  I  read,  with  Gronovius,  agil  causam  libertatis. 
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much  too  elevated  in  an  afternoon  to  descend  into 
so  grave  a  character. 

I  mentioned,  in  one  of  my  former,  that  the  af- 
fair of  the  provinces  would  come  before  the  senate 
on  the  13th  of  the  last  month;  nevertheless,  by 
the  intervention  of  Marcellus,  the  consul  elect,  it 
was  put  off  to  the  first  of  this  instant.  But  when 
the  day  arrived,  they  could  not  procure  a  sufficient 
number  of  senators  to  be  present.  It  is  now  the 
second  of  September,  and  nothing  has  yet  been 
done  in  this  business;  and,  I  am  persuaded,  it  will 
be  adjourned  to  the  following  year.  As  far  as  I  can 
foresee,  therefore,  you  must  be  contented  to  leave 
the  administration  of  your  province  in  the  hands  of 
some  person,  whom  you  shall  think  proper  to  ap- 
point for  that  purpose;  as  I  am  well  convinced  you 
will  not  soon  be  relieved  by  a  successor;  for,  as 
Gaul  must  take  the  same  fate  with  the  rest  of  the 
provinces,  any  attempt  that  shall  be  made  for  set- 
tling the  general  succession,  will  certainly  be  ob- 
structed by  Caesar's  party.  Of  this  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt ;  and,  therefore,  I  thought  it  necessary 
to  give  you  notice,  that  you  may  be  prepared  to 
act  accordingly. 

I  believe  I  have  reminded  you  of  the  panthers 
in  almost  ever\^  one  of  my  letters;  and  surely  you 
will  not  sufVer  Patiscus  to  be  more  liberal  in  this 
article  than  yourself.     He  has  made  Curio  a  pre- 
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sent  of  no  less  than  half  a  score;  great,  therefore, 
will  be  your  disgrace,  if  you  should  not  send  me  a 
much  larger  number.  In  the  mean  time.  Curio  has 
given  me  those  he  received  from  Pat iscus,  together 
with  as  many  more  from  Africa ;  for,  you  are  to 
know,  it  is  not  only  in  granting  away  the  lands  of 
the*  public,  that  the  generous  Curio  displays  his 
liberality.  As  to  yourself,  if  you  can  but  charge 
your  memory  with  my  request,  you  may  easily  pro- 
cure me  as  many  of  these  animals  as  you  please ; 
it  is  only  sending  for  some  of  the  Cybiratae  to  hunt 
them,  and  issuing  forth  your  orders,  likewise,  into 
Pamphylia;  where,  I  am  told,  they  are  taken  in 
great  abundance.  I  am  the  more  solicitous  upon 
this  article,  as  I  believe  my  colleague  and  I  shall 
exhibit  our  games  separately ;  so  that  the  whole 
preparation  for  them  must  lie  singly  upon  myself. 
I  know  you  love  ease  as  well  as  I  do  ;  but  I  should 
be  glad  if  you  could  by  any  means  prevail  with 
yourself  to  part  with  a  little  of  it  upon  the  present 
occasion.  In  good  earnest,  you  will  have  no  other 
trouble,  than  merely  to  give  your  commands;  as 
my  people,  whom  I  have  sent  into  your  province, 
in  order  to  recover  the  money  due  to  me  from  Sit- 


*  This  seeras  to  allude  to  some  attempts  which  Curio 
had  lately  made  to  revive  the  Agrarian  law.  See  Vol,  I, 
p.  176.  note. 
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tius,  will  be  ready  to  receive  the  panthers,  and 
convey  them  into  Italy.  It  is  probable,  likewise, 
if  you  should  give  me  any  hopes  of  succeeding  in 
my  request,  that  I  may  send  a  reinforcement  to  as- 
sist them. 

I  recommend  Marcus  Feridius,  a  Roman  knight, 
to  your  protection  and  friendship,  who  comes  into 
Cilicia  to  transact  some  business  relating  to  his  pri- 
vate affairs.  He  is  a  young  man  of  great  worth  and 
spirit ;  and  his  father  is  my  very  particular  friend. 
He  holds  an  estate  under  certain  cities  in  your  go- 
vernment, of  which  he  is  desirous  to  procure  the 
enfranchisement;  and,  I  am  persuaded,  he  may 
easily  obtain  his  point,  by  the  intervention  of  your 
good  offices.  Your  employing  them,  upon  this  oc- 
casion, will  indeed  be  doing  an  honour  to  yourself; 
as  it  will  oblige  two  men  of  great  merit,  who,  I 
will  venture  to  assure  you,  are  not  capable  of  pro- 
ving ungrateful. 

You  were  mistaken  when  you  imagined  that  Fa- 
vonius*  was  opposed  by  the  more  contemptible 
part  of  the  people ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  all  the 


*  lie  was  a  great  admirer  and  imitator  of  the  virtues 
and  manners  of  Cato ;  as  he  was  also  in  the  number  of 
those  who  assassinated  Ceesar.  Mamitius  conjectures  that 
he  was  at  this  time  chosen  prsetor. — PluL  in  vit.  Pomp.  Dio, 
Alvii.  p.356. 
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better  sort  that  voted  against  him.  Your  friend 
Pompey  openly  declares,  that  Caesar  ought  not  to 
be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship, 
while  he  retains  his  command  in  the  province.* 
He  voted,  however,  agaitist  passing  a  decree  for 
this  purpose  at  present.     Scipiof  moved,  that  the 

*  Pompey,  vrho  contributed  more  than  any  man  to  the 
advancement  of  Caesar's  power,  had  lately  procured  a  law, 
by  which  the  personal  appearance  of  the  latter  was  dis- 
pensed with  in  soliciting  the  consular  office.  But  Pompey 
now  hegan  to  repent  of  a  concession  so  entirely  unconsti- 
tutional ;  not  that  his  own  designs  were  more  favourable  to 
the  liberties  of  Rome  than  those  of  Csesar,  but  as  discover- 
ing at  last  that  tliey  could  not  both  subsist  together.  His 
present  opposition,  however,  was  as  impotent  as  his  for- 
mer compliances  were  impolitic  ;  and  only  tended  to  bring 
on  so  much  the  sooner  his  own  destruction,  together  with 
that  of  the  republic. —  Fid.  ad  Att.  viii.  3. 

+  Metcilus  Scipio  :  he  was  chosen  consul  by  Pompey 
the  latter  end  of  the  last  year,  agreeably  to  a  power  witli 
which  he  was  invested  by  the  senate,  for  nominating  bis 
colleague.  Pompey  likewise  married  his  daughter,  the 
amiable  Cornelia  ;  who  added  to  the  charms  of  her  person 
every  moral  and  intellectual  qualification  that  could  ren- 
der her  the  most  estimable  and  accomplished  of  her  sex. 
And  yet,  with  all  these  extraordinary  endowments,  she  was 
still  more  distinguished  by  that  singular  modesty  and  humi- 
lity with  which  the}"  were  accompanied.  It  is  Plutarch 
who  gives  her  this  character;  upon  which  Monsieur  Da- 
cier  remarks,  Je  dois  etre  plus  persuade  qu'un  autrcy  que 
I'eloge  que  Plutarque  donne  a  Cornelie,  peut  n'Hre  point  fiatte. 
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first  of  March  next  might  be  appointed  for  taking 
into  consideration  the  nominating  a  successor  in 
the  Gallic  provinces ;  and  that  this  matter  should 
be  proposed  to  the  house  separately,  and  without 
blending  it  with  any  other  question.  Balbus  Cor- 
nelius* was  much  discomposed  at  this  motion; 
and,  I  am  well  assured,  he  has  complained  of  it  to 
Scipio  in  very  strong  terms. 

Canidius  defended  himself  upon  his  trial  with 
much  eloquence;  but,  in  the  impeachment  which 
he  afterwards  exhibited,  he  supported  his  charge 
with  little  force  or  spirit.     Farewell. 

J''ai  un  exemple  domestique,  qui  prouve  que  beaucoup  d'esprit 
et  de  savoir,  et  de  grands  talens  peuvent  se  trouver  dans  une 
femme,  et  etre  accotnpagnes  dhine  modcstie  aussi  grande  et 
plus  estimable  encore  que  ses  talens.  May  I  add  my  suffrage 
to  that  of  this  celebrated  critic,  by  declaring  from  the 
sam6  domestic  experience,  that  uncommon  knowledge  and 
a  superior  understanding  are  perfectly  consistent  with  those 
more  valuable  qualities  of  the  heart,  which  constitute  the 
principal  grace  and  ornament  of  the  female  character. — 
Plut.  in  vit.  Pomp.  Les  vies  de  Plut.  par  Dae.  vol.  v.  p. 
498.  rem.  89. 

*  He  was  inviolably  attached  to  Caesar,  and  seems  to 
have  been  the  principal  manager  of  his  affairs  at  Rome. 


VOL.  IT. 
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LETTER  XXXV. 

[A.  U.  702.] 
TO  MARCUS  MARCELLUS,*  CONSUL. 

I  VERY  warmly  congratulate  you  on  your  relation 
Caius  Marcellus  being  elected  to  succeed  you ;  as 
I  sincerely  rejoice  in  your  having  received  this 
happy  fruit  of  your  pious  atTection  to  your  family. 


*  He  was  distinguished  by  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  who 
had  borne  the  most  honourable  offices  in  the  republic ;  as 
he  himself  was  advanced  to  the  consular  dignity  this  year, 
in  conjunction  with  Servius  Sulpicius  Rufus.  It  is  mention- 
ed, to  the  credit  of  both  these  illustrious  magistrates,  that 
they  were  chosen  without  having  employed  those  corrupt 
and  violent  measures,  which  were  at  this  period  so  gene- 
rally practised  ;  and  Marcellus,  in  particular,  had  recom- 
mended himself  to  the  people  by  the  superior  grace  and 
energy  of  his  eloquence.  It  has  already  been  observed  in 
these  notes,  that  he  was  extremely  zealous  in  promoting  the 
decree  by  which  Caesai'  was  recalled  from  his  province, 
and  which  forwarded  the  flames  of  that  unhappy  civil  war, 
which  soon  afterwards  broke  out  to  the  destruction  of  the 
commonwealth.  Upon  that  occasion  Marcellus  took  the 
part  of  Pompey.  But,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he 
threw  down  his  arms,  and  withdrew  to  Mitylenae,  the  ca- 
pital of  Lesbos,  where  he  purposed  to  devote  the  remainder 
of  his  days  to  a  philosophical  retirement.  But  being  per- 
10 
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of  your  patriot  zeal  to  your  country,  and  of  your 
illustrious  deportment  in  the  consular  office.  I  can 
easily  imagine  the  sentiments  which  your  address, 
upon  this  occasion,  has  created  in  Rome ;  and,  as 
to  myself,  whom  you  have  sent  to  these  far  distant 
parts  of  the  globe,  believe  me,  I  speak  of  it  v^^ith 
the  highest  and  most  unfeigned  applause.  I  can, 
with  strict  truth,  assure  you,  that  1  have  ever  had 
a  particular  attachment  to  you  from  your  earliest 
youth ;  and,  I  am  sensible,  you  have  always  shewn, 
by  your  generous  offices  in  promoting  my  digni- 
ties, that  you  deemed  me  worthy  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished honours.  But  this  late  instance  of  your 
judicious  management  in  procuring  the  consulship 
for  Marcellus,  together  with  the  proof  it  affords  of 
.  the  favour  in  which  you  stand  with  the  republic, 
has  raised  you  still  higher  in  my  esteem.  It  is  with 
great  complacency,  therefore,  that  I  hear  it  obser- 
ved by  men  of  the  first  distinction  for  sense  and 


suaded  by  his  friends,  and  particularly  by  Cicero,  to  ac- 
cept the  clemency  of  the  victor,  he  at  length  yielded  to 
their  solicitation,  and  was  preparing  to  return  home,  when 
he  was  cruelly  assassinated  by  a  man  who  had  been  in  the 
number  of  his  clients.  The  reader  will  find  a  particular  ac- 
count of  this  murder,  together  with  some  other  circumstan- 
ces concerning  Marcellus,  in  the  farther  progress  of  these 
letters  and  remarks. — Suet,  in  vit.  Tiber.  1.  Dio,  xl,  148. 
Cic.  de  clar.  oraf.  250.     Ep.  Fam.  iv.  12, 
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merit,  that,  in  all  our  words  and  actions,  our  tastes 
and  studies,  our  principles  and  pursuits,  we  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  each  other.  The  only  cir- 
cumstance that  can  render  your  glorious  consulate 
still  more  agreeable  to  me,  will  be  your  procuring 
a  successor  to  be  nominated  to  this  province  as 
soon  as  possible.  But,  if  this  cannot  be  obtained, 
let  me  entreat  you,  at  least,  not  to  suffer  my  con- 
tinuance here  to  be  prolonged  beyond  the  time  li- 
mited by  your  decree,  and  the  law  which  passed 
for  that  purpose.  In  a  word,  I  hope,  upon  all  oc- 
casions, to  experience,  in  my  absence,  the  benefit 
of  your  friendship  and  protection.     Farewell. 

P.  S.  I  have  received  some  intelligence  concern- 
ing the  Parthians ;  but,  as  it  is  not  at  present  suf- 
ficiently confirmed,  I  forbear  to  communicate  the 
particulars  to  you.  For,  as  I  am  writing  to  a  con- 
sul, my  letter,  perhaps,  might  be  considered  as  an 
information  to  the  senate. 
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LETTER  XXXVr. 

[A.  U.  702.] 
TO  CAIUS  MARCELLUS,*  CONSUL  ELECT. 

I  RECEIVED  great  pleasure  in  hearing  of  your  ad- 
vancement to  the  consulate.  May  the  gods  give 
you  success  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  honour ;  and 
may  you  discharge  its  important  duties  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  your  own  illustrious  character,  and 
that  of  your  excellent  father !  You  have  my  best 
wishes  indeed  upon  this  occasion,  not  only  from  af- 
fection, but  gratitude,  and  in  return  to  those  warm- 
est instances  of  your  friendship,  which  I  have  ever 
experienced  in  all  the  various  incidents  of  my  life. 
Many  and  important  are  the  obligations,  likewise, 
which  I  have  received  from  your  father,  both  as 
my  protector  in  adversity,  and  as  having  contribu- 
ted to  adorn  my  prosperity.  I  must  add,  also,  to 
this  family  list  of  my  benefactors,  your  worthy 
mother;  whose  zealous  services  in  behalf  both  of 

*  He  was  cousin  german  to  Marcus  Marcellus,  to  whom 
the  preceding  letter  is  addressed  ;  and  by  whose  interest,  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  Pompe\ ,  he  was  elected  to  succeed 
him  in  the  consular  office.  He  pursued  the  politics  of  his 
illustrious  relation  and  predecessor,  by  firmly  opposing  the 
views  of  Caesar,     Dio,  xL 
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my  person  and  dignities,  have  risen  much  higher 
than  could  have  been  expected  from  one  of  the 
tender  sex.  Being  then,  as  I  most  certainly  ought, 
entirely  devoted  to  your  family,  let  me  earnestly 
entreat  your  friendship  and  protection  in  my  ab- 
sence.    Farewell. 

LETTER  XXXVII. 

[A.  U.  702.] 
TO  CAIUS  MARCELLUS.  * 

The  advancement  of  your  son  to  the  consular 
dignity,  and  your  enjoying  a  pleasure  you  so  much 
wished  to  obtain,  are  circumstances  which  afford 
me  a  very  uncommon  satisfaction.  They  do  so, 
not  only  upon  his  account,  but  yours,  whom  I  es- 
teem as  highly  deserving  of  every  advantage  that 
Fortune  can  bestow.  Let  me  acknowledge,  at  the 
same  time,  that  I  have  experienced  your  singular 
good-will  towards  me,  both  in  the  adverse  and  pros- 
perous seasons  of  my  life  ;  and,  indeed,  my  welfare 
and  honours  have  been  the  zealous  concern  of  your 
whole  family.  I  shall  be  extremely  obliged  to  you, 
therefore,  for  making  my  sincere  and  particular 

*  Father  of  Caius  Marcellus,  to  whom  the  foregoing  let- 
ter is  written. 
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congratulations  upon  this  occasion,  to  that  excellent 
woman  your  wife.  To  which  request,  I  will  only 
add,  that  I  entreat  the  continuance  of  your  friend- 
ship and  protection  in  my  absence.     Farewell. 

LETTER  XXXVIII. 

[A.  U.  702.] 
TO  LUCIUS  PAULUS,*  CONSUL  ELECT. 

Though  I  never  once  doubted,  that,  in  considera- 
tion of  your  most  illustrious  family,  and  of  those 
important  services  you  have  yourself  likewise  ren- 
dered to  the  commonwealth,  you  would  be  unani- 
mously elected  consul ;  yet,  the  confirmation  of 
this  desirable  news,  afforded  me  an  inexpressible 
satisfaction.  It  is  my  sincere  wish,  that  the  gods 
may  give  success  to  your  administration,  and  that 
you  may  acquit  yourself  of  this  honourable  and  im- 
portant trust,  as  becomes  your  own  character,  and 
that  of  your  distinguished  family.     I  should  have 

*  He  was  colleague  with  Caius  Marcellus,  mentioned 
in  the  last  note.  He  set  out  in  his  administration,  it  was 
thought,  with  principles  agreeable  to  those  of  his  associate. 
But  Caesar  perfectly  well  knew  how  to  make  him  change 
his  sentiments ;  and,  by  proper  applications  to  his  avarice 
and  profusion,  he  added  him  to  the  number  of  his  supple 
mercenaries.     Plut.  in  vit.  Pomp. 
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thought  myself  extremely  happy  to  have  been  pre- 
sent at  your  election,  and  to  have  contributed  those 
services  which  your  extraordinary  favours  to  me 
require.  But,  as  the  unexpected  government  of 
this  province  has  deprived  me  of  that  pleasure,  I 
hope  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  you,  at 
least,  in  the  worthy  exercise  of  your  consular  office. 
For  this  purpose,  I  most  earnestly  entreat  you  not 
to  suffer  me  to  be  injuriously  continued  in  this  pro- 
vince beyond  the  expiration  of  my  year ;  a  favour 
which  I  shall  esteem  as  a  very  considerable  addi- 
tion to  those  instances  of  friendship  I  have  already 
received  at  your  hands.     Farewell. 
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LETTER  I. 

[A.  U.  702.] 

TO  THE  CONSULS,    THE    PILETORS,   THE   TRIBUNES    OF 
THE  PEOPLE,  AND  THE  SENATE. 

i  HE  many  obstructions  I  met  with  in  my  way  to 
this  province,*  both  by  sea  and  land,  prevented  me 
from  reaching  it  sooner  than  the  last  of  July.     I 

*  Cicero's  province  comprehended  not  only  Cilicia,  but 
Pamphylia,  Lycaonia,  part  of  Phrygia,  and  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  together  with  some  other  less  considerable  appen- 
dages. Cilicia  was  first  added  to  the  Roman  provinces  by 
Publius  Servilios,  surnamed  I?auricus,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
680.     Ad  Aft.  V.  21.     Am.  Marcellin.  xiv.  8. 
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thought  it  my  first  dutj^  on  my  arrival,  to  see  that 
the  mihtia  and  garrisons  were  in  good  order ;  be- 
ing articles  in  which  the  interest  of  the  republic  is 
principally  concerned.  Accordingly,  I  have  taken 
all  proper  measures  to  that  end ;  though  I  cannot 
forbear  adding,  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  effect 
this,  more  by  my  own  care  and  diligence,  than  from 
any  supplies  I  was  furnished  with  for  that  purpose. 
Having  thus  adjusted  my  military  preparations,  and 
receiving  daily  intelligence  that  the  Parthians  had 
actually  invaded  Syria,  I  thought  it  advisable  to 
move  with  my  forces  through  Lycaonia,  Isaurica, 
and  Cappadocia.  It  seemed  highly  probable,  in- 
deed, if  the  enemy  had  any  design  of  attempting 
an  irruption  into  my  province,  that  they  would 
direct  their  route  through  Cappadocia;  as  being 
a  country  that  could  give  them  the  least  oppo- 
sition. 1  marched,  therefore,  into  that  part  of  Cap- 
padocia which  lies  contiguous  to  Cilicia,  and  en- 
camped at  Cybistra,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Taurus.  I  had  a  double  view  in  leading  my  troops 
to  this  place.  The  first  was,  that  in  whatever  dis- 
position Artuasdes,  king  of  Armenia,  stood  towards 
us,  he  might  be  sensible  that  a  Roman  army  was 
not  far  from  his  frontiers ;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
that  1  might  be  as  near  as  possiole  to  Deiotarus :  "^ 

*  He  was  prince  of  Galatia,  a  country  bordering  ou 
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a  prince  I  well  knew,  extremely  our  friend,  and 
whose  counsel  and  assistance  might  prove  of  great 
advantage  in  the  present  conjuncture.  As  soon  as 
I  had  finished  my  encampment,  I  detached  my  ca- 
valry before  me  into  Cilicia.  This  I  did  in  order 
to  confirm  the  several  cities  in  that  part  of  my  pro- 
vince in  their  allegiance,  by  giving  them  notice  of 
my  arrival ;  and  likewise  that  I  might  have  the 
earliest  intelligence  of  what  was  transacting  in  Sy- 
ria. During  the  three  days  that  I  continued  in  this 
camp,  I  was  engaged  in  discharging  a  commission 
equally  necessary  and  important.  I  had  received 
your  express  commands  to  take  the  worthy  and 


Phrygia.  He  distinguished  his  zeal  for  the  republic  in  all 
the  Asiatic  wars  in  which  the  Romans  were  engaged  during 
his  reign,  and  was  particularly  serviceable  to  Potnpey  in 
his  expedition  against  Mithridates;  for  which  he  was  ho- 
noured by  the  senate  with  the  title  of  king.  Some  time  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  (in  which  he  joined  with  Pora- 
pey)  his  own  grandson  came  to  Rome  w  ith  an  impeachment 
against  him.  He  pretended  that  Deiotarus  formed  a  design, 
when  Caesar  was  his  guest,  as  he  lately  passed  through  his 
dominions,  of  assassinating  that  general.  This  cause  seems 
to  have  been  pleaded  in  Caesar's  own  house,  where  both 
Cicero  and  Brutus  appeared  as  advocates  for  Deiotarus. 
The  speech  which  the  former  made  upon  this  occasion  is 
still  extant;  and  if  an  orator  may  be  credited  in  the  cha- 
racter he  gives  of  his  client,  this  prince  was  endowed  w  ith 
every  royal  virtue.     Orat.  pro  Deiot. 
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faithful  Ariobarzanes  *  under  my  particular  protec- 
tion ;  and  to  defend  both  his  person  and  his  king- 
dom to  the  utmost  of  my  power.  In  your  decree, 
which  passed  for  this  purpose,  a  clause  was  insert- 
ed, declaring,  that  "  the  welfare  of  this  province 
"  was  much  the  concern  of  the  people  and  senate 
"  of  Rome : "  an  honour  which  was  never  before 
paid  to  any  potentate.  For  this  reason,  I  thought 
it  became  me  to  signify  to  him,  in  person,  the  dis- 
tinction which  you  had  conferred  upon  him.  I 
acquainted  him,  therefore,  in  the  presence  of  my 

*  The  kingdom  of  Cappadocia,  of  which  Ariobarzanes 
was  monarch,  was  of  a  very  large  extent;  comprehending 
the  greater  part  of  those  countries  at  present  under  the  Ot- 
toman dominion,  which  are  now  called  Amasia,  d'enec,  and 
Tocat.  It  appears,  however,  by  the  letters  to  Atticus,  that 
this  kingdom  was  so  extremely  impoverished,  that  the  crown 
was  almost  whoUy  destitute  of  any  revenues ;  a  circumstance 
to  which  Horace  alludes  in  one  of  his  epistles: 

Mancipiis  locuples  eget  ceris  Cappadocum  Rex, 

The  instance  that  Plutarch  gives  of  the  great  scarcity  of 
money  among  these  people  is  indeed  almost  incredible,  if 
what  the  ancient  geographers  assert  be  true,  that  their  coun- 
try abounded  in  silver  mines ;  for  that  historian  tells  us, 
that  when  Lucullus  was  carrying  on  the  war  against  Mith- 
ridates,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  an  ox  sold  in  Cappadocia 
Xbr  about  four-pence,  and  a  slave  for  sixpence.  AdAtt.\'\.  1. 
Hor.  ep.  i.  6.     Plut.  in  vit,  Luculli. 
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council,  with  the  instructions  you  had  given  me  in 
his  behalf;  and  called  upon  him  to  let  me  know 
if  there  was  any  instance  in  which  he  had  occasioR 
for  my  service.  I  assured  him  at  the  same  time, 
on  my  own  part,  that  I  offered  him  my  protection 
with  the  utmost  zeal  and  fidelity.  He  began  his 
speech  with  expressing  a  proper  sense  of  the  high 
honour  thus  conferred  upon  him  by  the  people  and 
senate  of  Rome.  He  then  addressed  his  acknow- 
ledgments to  me  in  particular,  for  having  executed 
my  commission  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convince 
him  both  of  the  sincerity  with  which  I  proffered 
him  my  good  offices,  and  of  the  strong  injunctions 
I  had  received  from  the  republic  for  that  purpose. 
It  gave  me  great  satisfaction  to  hear  him  say  ia 
this  our  first  interview,  that  he  neither  knew,  nor 
indeed  suspected,  an}'  designs  to  be  carrying  on 
either  against  his  life,  or  his  crown.  After  I  had 
congratulated  him  upon  so  happy  a  circumstance, 
and  exhorted  him,  in  remembrance  of  his  father's 
fate,  carefully  to  observe  the  admonitions  of  the 
senate  in  being  particularly  cautious  of  his  person, 
he  took  his  leave,  and  returned  to  Cybistra.  The 
next  day,  however,  he  paid  me  a  second  visit  m 
my  tent,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Ariarathes,. 
together  with  several  venerable  old  ministers  of  his 
late  father;  who,  in  a  very  plaintive  and  affecting 
manner,  all  joined  with  him  in  imploring  my  pre- 
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tection.  Upon  my  inquiring,  with  much  surprise, 
vrhat  sudden  accident  had  occasioned  this  unexpect- 
ed visit,  he  told  me  that  he  had  just  received  cer- 
tain information  of  a  design  to  seize  his  cro\Mi; 
that  those  who  were  apprised  of  this  conspiracy, 
had  not  the  courage  to  disclose  it  till  my  arrival, 
but,  in  confidence  of  my  protection,  had  now  ven- 
tured to  lay  open  to  him  the  whole  plot ;  and  that 
the  disaffected  party  had  actually  made  treasonable 
applications  to  his  brother,  of  whose  singular  loyalty 
and  affection  he  expressed,  at  the  same  time,  the 
strongest  assurance.  This  account  was  confirmed  to 
me  by  Ariarathes  himself,  who  acknowledged  that  he 
had  been  solicited  to  accept  the  government;  which, 
in  effect,  he  said,  was  avowing  their  intention  of  des- 
troying Ariobarzanes,  as  he  could  never  reign  dur- 
ing his  brother's  life.  He  added,  that  he  had  not 
acquainted  the  king  with  these  treasonable  overtures 
before,  as  being  apprehensive  for  his  own  person,  if 
he  had  ventured  to  reveal  them  sooner.  When  he 
had  finished,  I  exhorted  Ariobarzanes  to  take  all 
proper  precautions  for  his  security ;  and  then  turn- 
ing to  the  approved  and  experienced  ministers  of  his 
father's  and  grandfather's  reign,  I  reminded  them 
of  the  cruel  fate  that  had  attended  their  late  sove- 
reign, and  admonished  them  to  be  so  much  the  more 
particularly  vigilant  in  protecting  their  present. 
The  king  requested  me  to  supply  him  with  some 
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troops  both  of  horse  and  foot ;  which,  however,  I 
refused,  notwithstanding  I  was  empowered,  and  in- 
deed directed,  to  do  so  by  your  decree.  The  truth 
is,  the  daily  accounts  I  received  of  what  was  trans- 
acting in  Syria,  rendered  it  expedient,  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  republic,  that  I  should  march  my  whole 
army,  with  all  expedition,  to  the  borders  of  Cilicia. 
Besides,  as  the  conspiracy  against  Ariobarzanes  was 
now  fully  detected,  he  appeared  to  be  in  a  condi- 
tion of  defending  his  crown  without  the  assistance 
of  a  Roman  army.  I  contented  myself,  therefore, 
with  giving  him  my  advice ;  and  recommended  it 
to  him,  as  the  first  art  of  government,  to  found  his 
security  on  the  affections  of  his  people.  With  this 
view,  I  persuaded  him  to  exert  his  royal  authority 
in  the  present  conjuncture,  no  farther  than  necessi- 
ty should  require,  and  against  those  only  whom  he 
perceived  to  be  most  deeply  engaged  in  the  plot ; 
as  for  the  rest,  that  he  should  grant  them  a  free 
and  general  pardon.  To  which  I  added,  that  the 
best  use  he  could  make  of  my  army  was,  to  inti- 
midate the  guilty  from  persevering  in  their  designs, 
rather  than  actually  to  turn  it  against  them ;  and 
that,  when  the  decree  of  the  senate  in  his  favour 
should  be  generally  known,  the  disaffected  party 
would  be  well  convinced  that  I  should  not  fail  of 
assisting  him,  pursuant  to  your  orders,  if  occasion 
re(|uired. 
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Having  thus  encouraged  him,  I  struck  my  tents ; 
and  am  now  proceeding  on  my  march  to  Cilicia. 
I  had  the  satisfaction,  in  leaving  Cappadocia,  to  re- 
flect, that  my  arrival  had  wonderfully,  and  indeed 
almost  providentially,  delivered  that  monarch  from 
a  conspiracy  which  was  upon  the  very  point  of 
taking  effect.  This  reflection  was  so  much  the 
more  agreeable  to  me,  as  you  had  not  only  volun- 
tarily, and  without  any  application  for  that  pur- 
pose, honoured  Ariobarzanes  with  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  regal  title,  but  had  particularly  recom- 
mended him  to  my  protection,  and  expressly  de- 
clared in  your  decree,  that  his  security  was  highly 
your  concern.  I  judged  it  proper,  therefore,  to 
send  you  this  minute  account  of  what  has  passed 
in  relation  to  Ariobarzanes,  that  you  might  see 
with  how  much  prudence  you  had  long  before  pro- 
vided against  a  contingency  which  had  well  nigh 
happened.  And  this  I  the  rather  do,  as  that  prince 
appears  to  be  so  faithfully  attached  to  the  republic, 
as  well  as  endowed  with  such  great  and  excellent 
qualities,  as  to  justify  the  extraordinary  zeal  you 
have  shewn  for  his  interest. 
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gun  to  transport  a  very  considerable  body  of  forces 
over  the  Euphrates.  But  as  it  was  the  opinion  of 
some  of  my  council,  that  no  great  credit  was  to  be 
given  to  any  intelligence  that  came  from  this  quar- 
ter, I  thought  proper  to  wait  for  better  information. 
Accordingly,  on  the  19th  of  September,  vv^hilst  I 
was  on  my  march  towards  Cilicia,  I  was  met  by  a 
courier  on  the  frontiers  of  Lycaonia  and  Cappado- 
cia,  with  an  express  from*  Tarcondimotus ;  a  prince 
esteemed  the  most  faithful  of  our  allies  on  that  §ide 
the  Taurus,  and  extremely  in  the  interest  of  the 
Romans.  The  purport  of  his  dispatches  was,  to  in- 
form me,  that  a  powerful  body  of  horse,  command^ 
ed  by  Pacorus,  the  son  of  Orodes  king  of  Parthia, 
had  passed  the  Euphrates,  and  were  encamped  at 
Tyba ;  and  that  the  province  of  Syria  was  in  great 
commotion.  The  same  day  I  received  an  express 
likewise  to  this  purpose  from  Jamblichus,  an  Ara- 
bian Phylarch,  f  and  one  who  has  the  general  re- 
putation of  being  a  friend  to  the  republic.  Upon 
the  whole,  therefore,  I  came  to  a  resolution  of  lead- 
ing my  army  to  Tarsus.  1    I  v.as  sensible,  that  our 

*  His  dominions  lay  on  the  southern  side  of  Mount  Tau- 
rus, in  a  part  of  Cilicia  which  the  Romans  had  not  thought 
proper  to  annex  to  their  province.  A  coin  of  this  prince  is 
still  extant. — See  Biblioth.  raisonee,  torn.  xii.  p.  329. 

+  The  lord  or  chief  of  a  clan. 

J  In  the  original  it  is  ad  Taurum;  but  Mr  Ross,  with 
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allies,  in  general,  were  far  from  being  >varm  in  our 
interest,  and  were  only  waiting  the  opportunity  of 
some  favourable  revolution  to  desert  us.  I  flattered 
myself,  however,  that  the  lenity  and  moderation  of 
my  conduct  towards  such  of  them,  through  whose 
territories  I  had  already  passed,  would  render  them 
better  inclined  to  the  Romans,  as  I  hoped  to  strength- 
en Cilicia  in  its  allegiance,  by  giving  that  part  of 
ray  province  an  opportunity  of  experiencing  also 
the  same  equitable  administration.  But  I  had  still  a 
farther  inducement :  I  determined  upon  this  march, 
not  only  in  order  to  chastise  those  who  had  taken 
up  arms  in  Cilicia,  but  also  to  convince  our  enemies 
in  Syria,  that  the  army  of  the  Romans,  far  from  be- 
ing disposed  to  retreat  upon  the  news  of  their  inva- 
sion, were  so  much  the  more  eager  to  advance. 

If  my  advice,  then,  has  any  weight,  let  me  ear- 
nestly exhort  and  admonish  you,  to  take  proper 
measures  for  the  preservation  of  these  provinces; 
measures,  indeed,  which  ought  to  have  been  con- 
certed long  before,  as  you  were  well  apprised  of 
those  dangers  which  are  now  almost  within  my 
view.  I  need  not  inform  you  in  what  manner  you 
thought  proper  to  equip  me  when  I  was  sent  into 
this  part  of  the  world,  under  a  full  expectation  of 


good  reason,  supposes  there  is  an  error  ui  the  text,  and  that 
it  should  be  read  ad  Tarsum. 
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being  engaged  in  so  important  a  war.  If  I  did  not, 
however,  refuse  this  commission,  it  was  not  because 
I  was  so  weak  as  to  be  insensible  how  ill  provided 
I  was  to  execute  it  in  a  proper  manner,  but  merely 
in  submissive  deference  to  your  commands.  The 
truth  is,  I  have  at  all  times  willingly  exposed  my- 
self to  the  utmost  hazards,  rather  than  not  testify 
my  implicit  obedience  to  your  authority.  But  the 
plain  fact  is,  that,  if  you  do  not  speedily  send  a 
very  powerful  reinforcement  into  these  provinces, 
the  republic  will  be  in  the  greatest  danger  of  losing 
the  whole  of  her  revenues  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
If  your  reliance  is  upon  the  provincial  militia,  be 
assured  you  will  be  extremely  disappointed ;  as 
they  are  very  inconsiderable  in  point  of  numbers, 
and  such  miserable  dastards  as  to  run  away  upon 
the  first  alarm.  The  brave  Marcus  Bibulus  is  so 
sensible  of  the  nature  of  these  Asiatic  troops,  that 
he  has  not  thought  proper  to  raise  any  of  them, 
though  he  had  your  express  permission  for  that 
purpose.  As  to  the  assistance  that  may  be  expect- 
ed from  our  allies,  the  seventy  and  injustice  of  our 
government  has  either  so  greatly  weakened  them, 
as  to  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  be  of  much  ser- 
vice to  us,  or  so  entirely  alienated  their  atlections, 
as  to  render  it  unsafe  to  trust  them.  The  inclma- 
tions,  however,  and  the  forces  too  (whatever  they 

VOL.  II.  E 
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be  *)  of  king  Deiotarus,  I  reckon  as  entirely  ours. 
Cappadocia  is  wholly  "unfurnished  with  any  place 
of  strength;  and  as  to  those  other  neighbouring 
princes,  our  allies,  they  are  neither  willing  nor  able 
to  afford  us  any  considerable  succours.  Ill  provi- 
ded, however,  as  I  am  with  troops,  my  courage, 
you  may  be  assured,  shall  not  be  wanting ;  nor,  I 
trust,  my  prudence.  What  the  event  may  prove, 
is  altogether  uncertain :  I  can  only  wish,  that  I  may 
be  in  a  condition  to  defend  myself  with  as  much 
success  as  I  certainly  shall  with  honour. 

LETTER  VII. 

[A.  U.  702.] 
MARCUS  COELIUS  TO  CICERO. 

Though  I  have  some  political  news  to  communi- 
cate to  you,  yet  I  can  acquamt  you  with  nothing, 
I  believe,  that  will  give  you  more  pleasure  than 
what  I  am  going  previously  to  mention.  You  are 
to  know,  then,  that  Ilufus,f  your  fatourite  Sempro- 

*  It  is  probable  that  Cicero  did  not  at  this  time  know 
their  number ;  but  they  were  bj'  bo  means  inconsiderable. 
For  it  appears,  by  a  letter  to  Atticus,  that  they  amounted 
to  12,000  foot,  armed  in  the  Roman  manner,  and  2000  horse. 
AdAti.  vi.  1. 

+  Cicero  mentions  this  person  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  as  a 
6 
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nius  Rufus,  has  been  lately  convicted  of  false  accu- 
sation,* to  the  singular  joy  of  the  whole  city.  This 
prosecution  was  occasioned  by  the  following  cir- 
cumstance. Rufus,  soon  after  the  exhibition  of  the 
Roman  games,  f  was  impeached  by  Marcus  Tuc- 
cius ;  and  being  sensible,  that  the  charge  would  be 
proved  against  him,  and  that  his  trial  must  una- 
voidably come  on  this  year,  unless  some  other  of 


man  who  had  failed  in  the  civilities  he  owed  him,  by  not 
waiting  upon  him  before  he  set  out  for  Cilicia ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  expresses  a  satisfaction  in  having  by  that  means 
been  spared  the  trouble  of  a  very  disagreeable  visitor.  The 
epithet,  therefore,  which  Ccelius^ere  gives  to  Rufus,  must 
be  understood  ironically. — ylcl  Att.  v.  2. 

*  "  The  Roman  laws  were  particularly  severe  against 
"  those  who  were  discovered  to  have  ofi'ended  in  this  point. 
"  In  criminal  causes  they  inflicted  banishment,  and  ordinis 
"  amissioy  (the  loss  of  rank.)  In  civil  causes  the  plaintiff 
*'  generally  deposited  a  sum  of  money,  which  he  forfeited 
*'  if  he  was  found  guilty  of  bringing  a  vexatious  suit.  Ci- 
*'  cero  alludes  to  another  punishment,  of  marking  abetter 
"  upon  the  forehead  of  the  false  informer,  pro  Rose.  Am, 
"  20.  It  was  the  letter  K  which  was  impressed  upon  them; 
*•'  that  being  the  first  letter,  according  to  the  old  ortnogra- 
*'  phy,  in  the  word  Kalumnia.'' — Mr  Ross. 

f  These  games  were  instituted  by  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
A.  U.  138,  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.  -Their 
annual  celebration  commenced  on  the  9th  of  September, 
and  continued  nine  days. 
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an  higher  nature*  intervened,  he  determined  upon 
an  expedient  for  that  purpose.  Accordingly,  as  no 
one,  he  thought,  had  so  good  a  title  to  the  honour 
of  this  precedence  as  his  prosecutor,  he  preferred 
an  accusation  upon  the  Plotian  lawf  against  Tuc- 
cius,  for  a  violation  of  the  public  peace;  a  charge, 
however,  which  he  could  not  prevail  with  a  single 
person  to  subscribe,  t  As  soon  as  I  was  apprized 
of  this  affair,  I  flew  to  the  assistance  of  Tuccius, 


*  It  is  probable,  as  Manutius  observes,  that  the  judges 
of  the  present  year  were  in  general  no  friends  to  Rufus, 
(  which  made  him  endeavour  to  postpone  his  trial.  The  same 
learned  commentator  remarks,  that  all  trials  were  brought 
on  in  a  regular  rotation,  unless  in  accusations  that  were 
connected  with  some  other  cause,  that  had  been  immedi- 
ately before  adjudged,  or  in  the  case  of  impeachments  for 
the  violation  of  the  public  peace.  These,  he  proves,  by  se- 
veral instances,  were  always  determined  preferably  to  all 
other  causes  whatsoever. 

f  The  author  of  this  law  was  P.  Platius,  or  Plautius, 
tribune  of  the  people,  A.  U.  675  ;  and  the  penalty  inflicted 
by  it  was  banishment. 

:|:  It  seems  to  have  been  customary  for  the  prosecutor, 
in  capital  causes,  to  procure  some  of  his  friends  to  join 
with  hini  in  signing  the  articles  of  his  impeachment.  These 
were  stvled  subscriptores,  and  acted  as  a  sort  of  seconds  to 
him  in  this  judicial  combat.  They  could  not,  however,  be 
admitted  into  this  association  without  a  special  licence 
from  the  judges  for  that  purpose. —  Fid.  Hottom.  in  Q.  Cac- 
cil.  divin.  15. 
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without  waiting  his  request.  But  when  I  rose  up  to 
speak,  I  forbore  entering  into  a  particular  defence 
of  my  friend,  contenting  myself  with  displaying 
the  character  of  his  adversary  in  all  its  true  and 
odious  colours,  in  which,  you  may  be  sure,  I  did 
not  forget  the  story  concerning  Vestorius,  and  his 
unworthy  conduct  towards  3'ou. 

I  mu5t  inform  you,  likewise,  of  another  trial, 
which  at  present  greatly  engages  the  Forum.  Mar- 
cus Servilius  had  been  convicted  of  extortion  in  his 
office,*  and  I  ventured  to  be  his  advocate,  notwith- 
standing the  popular  clamour  was  strongly  against 
him.  Servilius,  however,  having  dissipated  his 
whole  estate,  and  being  utterly  insolvent,  Pausani- 
usf  petitioned  the  pra3tor  liaterensis,  (and  I  spoke, 
likewise,  in  support  of  this  petition,)  that  he  might 
be  empowered  to  pursue  the  sum  in  question,  into 


*  The  whole  account  of  the  following  transactions  con- 
cerning Servilius,  is  extremely  (perhaps  impenetrabls )  ob- 
scure in  the  original ;  and  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of 
all  the  commentators  to  enlighten.  The  translator,  how- 
ever, has  ventured,  in  some  instances,  to  depart  from  them  ; 
though  he  acknowledges,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  is  scarce 
more  satisfied  with  his  own  interpretation  than  with  theirs. 

f  Who  this  person  was,  or  in  what  manner  concerned  in 
the  present  cause,  is  altogether  undiscoverable.  Perhaps, 
as  Mr  Ross  conjectures,  he  might  have  been  the  prosecu- 
tor. 
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whose  hands  soever  it  should  appear  to  have  been 
paid.  *  But  this  petition  was  dismissed ;  the  prae- 
tor alleging,  that  Pilius,  a  relation  of  our  friend  At- 
ticus,  had  also  exhibited  articles  of  impeachment 
against  my  client  for  a  crime  of  the  same  kind. 
This  news  immediately  spread  throughout  Rome, 
and  it  was  generally  said  in  all  conversations,  that 
Pilius  would  certainly  make  good  his  charge.  Ap- 
pius  the  younger  was  much  disturbed  at  this  report, 
as  having  a  claim  upon  Servilius  of  eighty-one  hun- 
dred thousand  sesterces  ;t  a  sum  which  he  scrupled 
not  to  avow,  had  been  deposited  in  the  hands  of 
Servilius,  in  order  to  be  paid  over  to  the  prosecu- 
tor in  an  information  against  his  father,  provided 
the  informer  would  suffer  himself  to  be  nonsuited. 
If  you  are  surprised  at  the  weakness  of  Appius,  in 

*  It  appears  by  a  passage,  which  Manutius  produces 
from  the  oration  in  defence  of  Rabirius,  that,  in  convic- 
tions of  this  kiud,  the  money  was  recoverable,  by  the  Ju- 
lian law,  from  an>  hand  into  which  it  could  be  proved  to 
have  been  paid. — Pro  Rabir.  Post.  4. 

+  About  55,Sf)7 1.  of  our  money.  This  sum  must  appear 
excessive,  if  considered  only  with  respect  to  the  wealth  of 
the  present  times.  But  Appius  mij;ht  well  be  enabled  to 
give  it,  ani  it  ra'ght  have  beea  extremely  prudent  in  him, 
likev  ;s^,  to  have  done  so,  if  this  pro  ecution  was  (what 
seems  iiighly  probable)  on  account  of  bis  father's  having 
plundered  some  province  committed  to  his  admimstration. 
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thus  acknowledging  so  shameful  a  bargain,  how 
much  higher  would  your  astonishment  have  risen, 
if  you  had  heard  his  evidence  upon  the  trial  of  that 
very  ill-judged  action  which  he  brought  against 
Servilius  for  this  money  ?  He  most  clearly,  indeed, 
made  appear,  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  whole 
court,  both  his  own  folly  and  his  father's  guilt.  To 
complete  the  absurdity  of  his  conduct,  upon  this 
occasion,  he  was  so  imprudent  as  to  summon  the 
very  same  judges  upon  this  cause,  who  tried  the 
information  I  just  now  mentioned  to  have  been 
brought  against  his  father.  It  happened,  however, 
that  their  voices  were  equally  divided.*  But  the 
proetor,  not  knowing  how  the  law  stood  in  this  case, 
declared,  that  Servilius  had  a  majority  of  the  three 
classes  of  judges  in  his  favour;  and  aecordingly 
acquitted  him  in  the  usual  form.  At  the  rising  of 
the  court,  therefore,  it  was  generally  imagined,  that 
the  acquittal  of  Servilius  would  be  enrolled.  But 
the  praetor  thinking  it  advisable  to  look  into  the 
laws  upon  this  point,  before  he  made  up  the  record, 
found  it  expressly  enacted,  that  "  in  all  causes  sen- 
"  tence  shall  be  pronounced  according  to  the  majo- 
"  ritv  of  the  votes  in  the  whole  collective  number 


*  In  this  case  the  Roman  law  determined  by  the  most 
lavourable  presumption,  and  absolved  the  defendant. 
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"  of  judges."*  Instead,  therefore,  of  registering  the 
acquittal  of  Servilius,  he  only  inserted  in  the  roll  the 
number  of  voices  as  they  stood  in  each  respective 
class.  Appius,  in  consequence  of  this  mistake,  re- 
commenced his  suit,  while  the  praetor,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  LoUius,  promised  to  amend  the  record, 
and  enter  a  proper  judgment.  But  the  hapless  Ser- 
vilius, neither  entirely  acqoicted,  nor  absolutely  con- 
demned, is  at  length  to  be  delivered  over,  with  this 
his  blasted  character,  to  the  hands  of  Pilius.  For 
Appius  not  venturing  to  contend  with  the  latter, 
which  of  their  actions  should  have  the  priority,  has 
thouf^ht  proper  to  wave  his  prosecution.  He,  him- 
self, is  likewise  impeached  by  the  relations  of  Ser- 
vilius for  bribery ;  as  he  has  also  another  accusa- 
tion laid  against  him  by  one  Titius,  a  creature  of 
his  own,  who  has  charged  him  with  a  breach  of  the 

*  It  has  already  been  observed  in  the  foregoing  notes, 
that  the  judges  were  divided  into  three  classes.  See  p.  5. 
note.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  there  might  have  been 
a  majority  in  two  of  the  classes  out  of  the  three,  in  fa- 
vour of  Servilius,  and  yet  that  the  voices,  considered  with 
respect  to  the  whole  number  of  judges,  might  have  been 
equal.  But  it  is  inconceivable,  that  a  magistrate  of  praeto- 
rian rank  could  possibly  be  ignorant  of  a  practice,  which 
one  can  scarce  suppose  the  most  common  citizen  of  Rome 
to  have  been  unacquainted  with.  Notwithstanding,  there- 
fore, Ccelius  ascribes  the  praetors  conduct  to  ignorance,  it 
seems  much  more  probable  to  have  arisen  from  design. 
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peace.    And  thus  are  these  two  worthy  combatants 
most  equally  matched. 

As  to  pubHc  allairs,  we  had  waited  several  days 
ill  expectation  that  something  would  be  determin- 
ed concerning  Gaul;  frequent  motions  having  been 
made  in  the  senate  for  this  purpose,  which  were 
followed  by  very  warm  debates.  At  length,  how- 
ever, it  plainly  appearing,  agreeable  to  Pompey's 
sentiments,  that  Caesar's  command  in  Gaul  should 
not  be  continued  longer  than  the  first  of  March, 
the  senate  passed  the  following  orders  and  decrees.* 
''By  authority  of  the  senate,  held  in  the  temple 
"  of  Apollo,  on  the  30th  day  of  September.  Sign- 
"  ed :  t  L'  Domitius  Ahenobarbas;  Q.  Cascilius; 
*'  IMetullus  Pius  Scipio;  L.  Villius  Annalis;  C.  Sep- 
"  timius ;  Caius  Lucceius  Hirrus ;  C.  Scribonius  Cu- 
^'  rio  ;  L.  Atteius  Capito  ;  ]M.  Oppius.  Where- 
"  AS  a  motion  was  made  by  Marcus  ^larcellus,  the 
"  consul,  concerning  the  consular  provinces,  it  is 
"  ordered,  that  Lucius  Paulus,  and  Caius  ]\Iar- 
"  cellus,  consuls  elect,  shall,  on  the  first  of -March 
"  next,  following  their  entering  upon  their  office, 
*'  move  the  senate  concerning  the  consular  pro- 

*  With  regard  to  the  difference  between  an  order  and  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  see  Vol.  I,  p.  69.  note. 

+  The  decrees  of  the  senate  -were  usually  signed  in  this 
manner  by  those  who  were  the  principal  promoters  of  the 
question. 
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'*  vinces,  at  which  time  no  other  business  shall  be 
"  proceeded  upon,  nor  any  other  motion  made  in 
**  conjunction  therewith.  And,  for  this  purpose, 
"  the  senate  shall  continue  to  assemble,  notwith- 
"  standing  the  comitial  days,*  and  until  a  decree 
"  shall  be  passed." 

"  Ordered,  that  when  the  consuls  shall  move 
*'  the  senate  upon  the  question  aforesaid,  they  shall 
*'  be  empowered  to  summon  such  of  the  300  judges 
**  who  are  members  of  the  senate  to  attend.^^f 

*'  Resolved,  that  if  any  matters  shall  arise  upon 
"  the  question  aforesaid,  which  shall  be  necessary 
"  to  be  laid  before  the  people ;  that  Servius  Sulpi- 
*'  cius,  and  Marcus  Marcellus,  the  present  consuls, 
"  together  with  the  praetors  and  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
*'  pie,  or  such  of  them  as  shall  be  agreed  upon, 

*  The  comitial  davs  were  those  on  which  the  Comitia,  or 
assemblies  of  the  people,  were  held  ;  and,  on  these,  the  law 
prohibited  the  senate  to  be  convened.  The  senate,  how- 
ever, in  the  present  instance,  and  agreeable  to  a  prerogative 
which  they  claimed  and  exercised  upon  many  other  occa- 
sions, took  upon  themselves  to  act  with  a  dispensing  power. 
See  Mid.  on  the  Rom.  Sen.  p.  121. 

+  This  clause  was  inserted  in  order  to  secure  a  full  house  ; 
a  certain  number  of  senators  being  necessary  to  be  present 
for  making  a  decree  valid.  See  Vol.  I.  p.  176.  note.  The 
correction  of  Manutius  has  been  adopted  in  the  translation, 
who,  instead  of  "  sex  abducere  liceret,"  reads  "  eos  abdu* 
cere,"  &c. 
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''  shall  call  an  assembly  of  the  people  for  this  pur- 
"  pose ;  and  if  the  magistrates  aforesaid  shall  fail 
"  herein,  the  same  shall  be  proposed  to  the  people 
"  by  their  successors." 

**  The  thirtieth  day  of  September^  in  the  temple 
"  of  Apollo.  Signed  :  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus; 
"  Q.  Caecilius;  Metullus  Pius  Scipio  ;  L.  Villius  An- 
"  nalis;  C.  Septimius;  C.  Scribonius Curio;  M.  Op- 
"  pius. 

"  The  consul  Marcus  Marcellus  having;  moved 
"  the  senate  concerning  the  provinces, 

"  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  senate, 
"  that  it  will  be  highly  unbecoming  any  magistrate, 
"  who  has  a  power  of  controling  their  proceedings, 
"  to  occasion  any  hindrance  whereby  the  senate 
"  may  be  prevented  from  taking  the  aforesaid  mo- 
"  tion  into  consideration  as  soon  as  possible ;  and 
"  that  whosoever  shall  obstruct  or  oppose  the  same, 
**  shall  be  deemed  an  enemy  to  the  republic. 

"  Ordered,  that  if  any  magistrate  shall  put  a 
*'  negative  upon  the  foregoing  resolution,  the  same 
"  shall  be  entered  as  an  order  of  the  senate,  and 
"  again  referred  to  the  consideration  of  this  house." 

This  resolution  was  protested  against  by  Caius 
Ccelius,  Lucius  Vinicius,  P.  Publius  Cornelius,  and 
Caius  Vibius  Pansa. 

"  Resolved,  that  the  senate  w  ill  take  into  con- 
«  sideratiou  the  case  of  such  of  the  soldiers  under 
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"  Caesar's  command,  who  have  served  out  their 
"  legal  time,  or  who,  for  other  reasons,  are  entitled 
"  to  a  discharge ;  and  make  such  order  thereup- 
**  on  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  equity."  * 

"  Resolved,  that,  if  any  magistrate  shall  put  his 
"  negative  upon  the  foregoing  decree,  the  same 
"  shall  stand  as  an  order  of  senate,  and  be  again 
"  referred  to  the  consideration  of  this  house/' 

This  resolution  was  protested  against  by  Caius 
Coelius,  and  Caius  Pansa,  tribunes  of  the  people. 

"  Ordered,  that  such  of  the  present  praetors, 
"  who  have  never  held  any  provincial  command, 
"  shall  draw  lots  to  succeed  respectively  to  the  go- 
"  vernrnent  of  Cilicia,  and  the  eight  remaining  Prae- 
"  torianf  provinces.  But  if  there  shall  not  be  a 
"  sufficient  number  t  of  these  to  fill  up  the  afore- 
"  said  governments,  then,  and  in  this  case,  the  de- 

*  A  Roman  soldier  could  not  be  compelled  to  bear  arms 
after  having  been  in  the  service  ten  years.  As  the  strength 
of  Caesar's  army  in  Gaul  consisted  principally  in  his  vete- 
rans, this  clause  was  added,  as  Gronovius  observes,  with  a 
view  of  drawing  off  those  soldiers  from  his  troops. 

+  The  provinces  of  lesser  note  were  usually  assigned  to 
the  praetors ;  and  from  thence  they  were  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  Praetorian  provinces. 

\  The  number  of  praetors  varied  in  different  periods  of 
the  republic.  In  the  times  of  Cicero  this  magistracy  was 
composed  of  eight  persons,  as  Cellarius  remarks  in  his  note 
upon  this  passage. 
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"  ficiency  shall  be  supplied  by  lot  out  of  the  first 
"  college  *  of  praetors,  among  those  wliu  have  never 
"held  a  foreign  goveriuuent.  And  if  there  shall 
"  not  be  found  a  sufficient  number  among  these 
*'  last,  so  qualified  as  aforesaid,  the  same  shall  be 
"  supplied  from  the  members  of  each  preceding 
"  college,  till  the  whole  number  required  be  com- 
^'  pleted. 

"  Resolved,  that  if  any  magistrate  shall  put  his 
"  negative  upon  the  foregoing  decree,  the  same 
*'  shall  stand  as  an  order  of  the  senate." 

This  decree  was  protested  against  by  Caius  Coe- 
lius,  and  Caius  Pansa,  tribunes  of  the  people. 

In  the  debates  which  preceded  these  decrees, 
Pompey  let  fall  an  expression  that  was  much  ob- 
served, and  gave  us  very  confident  hopes  of  his 
good  intentions.  "  He  could  not,  without  great  in- 
*' justice,  he  said,  determine  any  thing  in  relation 
<'  to  the  provinces  under  Cesar's  command,  before 
"  the  first  of  March  ;  but  after  that  time,  he  assur- 
"  ed  the  senate  he  should  have  no  sort  of  scruple." 
Being  asked,  "  what  if  a  negative  should  then  be 
"  put  upon  a  decree  of  the  senate  for  recalling 
"  Caesar  ? "  He  declared  that  he  should  look  upon 


*  Every  annual  set  of  "prstors  were  distinguished  by  col- 
leges, styled  the  1st,  2d,  Sd,  &c.  according  to  their  several 
removes  from  the  current  year. 
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it  as  just  the  same  thing,  whether  Caesar  openly  re- 
fused to  obey  the  authority  of  the  senate,  or  se- 
cretly procured  some  magistrate  to  obstruct  their 
decrees.  But  suppose,  said  another  member,  Caesar 
should  pursue  his  pretensions  to  the  consulate,  and 
retain  his  command  abroad  at  the  same  time.  "  Sup- 
"  pose,"  replied  Pompey,  with  great  temper,  "  my 
"  own  sou  should  lay  violent  hands  upon  me  r" 
From  expressions  of  this  kind  the  world  has  con- 
ceived a  notion  that  a  rupture  will  undoubtedly 
ensue  between  Pompey  and  Ccesar.  I  am  of  opi- 
nion, however,  that  the  latter  will  submit  to  one  of 
these  two  conditions ;  either  to  give  up  his  present 
pretensions  to  the  consulate,  and  continue  in  Gaul, 
or  to  quit  the  province,  provided  he  can  be  assured 
of  his  election.  Curio  is  preparing  most  strongly 
to  oppose  his  demands,  \yhat  he  may  be  able  to 
effect,  I  know  not;  but  sure  I  am,  that  a  man  who 
acts  upon  such  patriot  principles,  must  gain  honour 
at  least,  if  he  gain  nothing  else.  He  treats  me  up- 
on all  occasions  with  great  generosity  ;  and,  indeed, 
in  a  late  instance,  has  been  more  liberal  than  I 
could  have  wished ;  as  his  civihty  has  drawn  upon 
me  a  trouble  which,  perhaps,  I  might  otherwise 
have  escaped.  He  has  presented  me  with  some 
African  panthers,  which  he  had  procured  for  his 
own  games,  and  bv  that  means  laid  me  under  a 
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necessity  of  making  use  of  them.*  I  must,  there- 
fore, remind  you  of  what  I  have  often  mentioned 
already,  and  entreat  you  to  send  me  some  of  these 
animals  from  your  part  of  the  world  •  and  1  again 
likewise  recommend  to  your  care  the  bond  of  Sltius, 
I  have  had  occasion  to  dispatch  my  freedman, 
Philo,  together  with  Diogenes,  a  Greek,  into  your 
province.  I  hope  you  u  ili  atibrd  your  patronage 
both  to  them  and  their  commission;  as  you  will 
find,  by  the  letter  they  are  to  deliver  to  you  on  my 
part,  that  it  is  an  aifairf  in  which  I  am  deeply  ia- 
terested.     Farewell. 


*  In  the  games  he  was  preparing  to  exhibit  a?  JEdile. 

+  This  affair  seems  to  be  explained  by  an  epistle  to  At- 
ticus,  wherein  Cicero  mentions  ii;e  receipt  of  a  very  pres- 
sing letter  from  Coeliu?,  b}  the  hands  of  his  freedman.  The 
purport  of  it  appears  to  have  been,  to  solicit  Cicero  to  levy 
a  contribution  upon  his  province,  towards  the  expence  of 
those  public  games,  v\hich  Coelius,  as  /Edile,  was  obliged  to 
exhibit.  This  oppressive  tax  had  been  frequently  raised 
by  the  governors  of  provinces,  in  favour  of  their  frjeuds  at 
Rome,  and  was,  indeed,  almost  established  into  a  custom.—- 
But  Cicero,  notwithstanding  he  seems  to  have  had  a  sincere 
affection  for  Coelius,  w  ould  by  no  means  be  prevailed  upon 
to  break  through  the  equitable  maxims  of  his  administra- 
tion, and  with  great  integrity  refused  his  request.  Ad  Att. 
vi.  1.     AdQ,  FA.l.^o.'d, 
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LEITER  VIII. 

[A.  U.  702.] 

TO  PUBLIUS  SILIUS/'  PROPR.^TOR. 

You  are  apprized,  I  imagine,  of  the  friendship 
that  subsisted  between  Titus  Pinnius  and  myself. 
He  has  sufficiently  declared  it,  indeed,  by  his  will, 
wherein  he  not  only  appointed  me  one  of  the 
guardians  to  his  son,  but  left  me  the  contingent 
reversion  also  of  his  estate.  My  ward  (who  is  a 
youth  of  uncommon  modesty,  as  well  as  great  ap- 
plication to  his  studies)  has  a  very  considerable  de- 
mand upon  the  city  of  Nicaea,  amounting  to  eight 
millions  of  sesterces :  f  and  the  corporation,  I  am 
told,  are  inclined  to  pay  oft'  part  of  this  sum  the 
first  debt  they  shall  discharge.  Tsow,  as  not  only 
the  rest  of  the  trustees,  who  know  the  regard  jou 
bear  me,  but  the  young  man  himself^  is  persuaded 
that  you  will  not  refuse  any  thing  to  my  request, 
I  shall  be  exceedingly  obliged  to  you  for  employ- 
ing your  good  offices,  (p-s  far,  I  mean,  as  may  be 


*  He  was  at  this  time  propraetor,  or  governor,  of  Bithy- 
nia  and  Pontus  in  Asia,  wiiere  he  discharged  the  provincial 
functions  with  great  applaLse.     Ad  Jit.  vi.  S. 

t  About  70,0001.  sterling. 
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consistent  with  your  dignity  and  character,)  that 
they  pay  otF  as  large  a  proportion  of  this  demand 
as  possible.     Fareuell. 

LETTER  IX. 

[A.  U.  102.} 

TO  M-\RCUS  CCELIUS,  CURULE-^DILE  ELECT. 

I  CONGRATULATE  you  on  the  honourable  post  you 
have  lately  obtained,*  and  on  the  prospect  which, 
by  this  mean,  is  open  to  you,  of  advancing  still 
higher  in  the  dignities  of  the  republic.  I  am  some- 
what late,  I  confess,  in  my  compliments ;  however, 
you  must  not  impute  it  to  any  intentional  neglect, 
but  merely  to  my  ignorance  of  what  passes  at 
Rome.  For,  partly  from  the  great  distance  of  my 
situation,  and  partly  from  those  banditti  which  in- 
fest the  roads,  it  is  a  considerable  time  before  I  can 
receive  any  intelligence  from  Italy.  And  now  I 
know  not  where  to  find  words  sufficiently  strong  to 
give  you  joy  upon  this  occasion,  or  to  express  my 
thanks  for  your  having  thus  "  furnished  me  (as  you 
*'  termed  it  in  one  of  your  former  letters)  with  a 
*'  subject  of  perpetual  ridicule."  When  I  first  re- 
ceived the  news  of  your  victory,  I  could  not  for- 

*  The  yEdileship. 
VOL.  II.  F 
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bear  mimicking  a  certain  worthy  friend  of  ours,  and 
imitating  the  droll  figures  those  gallant  youths  ex- 
hibited, of  whose  interest  he  had  so  confidently 
boasted.*  But  it  is  not  easy  to  give  you  in  de- 
scription a  complete  idea  of  this  my  humorous 
sally.  I  must  tell  you,  however,  that  I  next  figur- 
ed you  to  myself,  and  accosted  you,  as  if  present, 
in  the  words  of  the  comic  poet : 

Far  less,  my  good  friend,  I  rejoice  at  your  deed, 
As  exceeding  whatever  before  did  exceed, 
Than  as  mounting  aloft  o'er  my  hopes  the  most  high  j 
And  for  this,  "  By  my  troth  'tis  amazing,"  I  cry. 

Upon  which  I  broke  out  into  a  most  immoderate 
fit  of  laughter ;  and  when  some  of  my  friends  re- 
proved my  mirth,  as  deviating  almost  into  down- 
right folly,  I  excused  myself  by  the  old  verse, — 

*  A  mere  modern  reader,  who  judges  of  past  ages  by  the 
modes  that  prevail  in  his  own,  must  undoubtedly  conceive 
a  verj'  low  opinion  of  Cicero  from  the  account  which  he 
here  gives  of  his  behaviour.  But  mimickry  was  not  es- 
teemed by  the  Romans,  as  it  is  with  us,  a  talent  becoming 
only  a  comedian  or  a  buffoon  :  On  the  contrary,  this  spe- 
cies of  humour  was  thought  worthy  of  the  gravest  charac- 
ters, even  upon  the  gravest  occ-asions;  and  it  was  practised 
by  their  orators,  as  well  as  recommended  by  their  rhetori- 
cians, as  a  quality,  under  certain  restrictions,  of  singular 
grace  and  efficacy  in  the  whole  business  of  public  eloquence. 
Fid.  Cic.  (h  OraL  ii.  59,  60. 
8 
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Excessive  joy  is  not  exceeding  wise. 

In  short,  whilst  I  ridiculed  this  noble  friend  of  ours, 
I  became  almost  as  ridiculous  as  himself.  But  you 
shall  hear  farther  upon  this  subject  another  oppor- 
tunity; for,  in  truth,  I  have  many  things  to  say 
both  of  you  and  to  you,  whenever  I  shall  find  more 
leisure  for  that  purpose.  In  the  mean  time,  be  as- 
sured, my  dear  Coelius,  that  I  sincerely  love  you. 
I  consider  you,  indeed,  as  one  whom  fortune  has 
raised  up  to  advance  my  glory,  and  avenge  my 
wrongs ;  and  I  doubt  not,  you  will  give  both  those 
who  hate  and  those  who  envy  me,  sufficient  reason 
to  repent  of  their  folly  and  their  injustice.  Fare- 
well. 

LETTER  X. 

[A.  U.  702.] 
TO  PUBLIUS  SILIUS,  PROPR.T.TOU, 

YoLR  good  offices  in  the  affair  of  Atilius,  attord 
me  an  additional  motive  for  giving  you  my  alfec- 
tion.  Late,  indeed,  as  I  applied  to  you  in  his  be- 
half, I  have,  however,  by  your  generous  interven- 
tion, preserved  a  most  worthy  Roman  knight  from 
ruin.  The  truth  is,  I  always  looked  upon  my  friend- 
ship with  Lamia,  as  givins:  me  a  claim  to  vours.  In 
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the  first  place,  theiij  I  return  you  thanks  for  easing 
my  mind  of  all  its  disquietude  with  respect  to  Ati- 
lius ;  and,  in  the  next,  after  thus  acknowledging 
your  last  favour,  I  have  the  assurance  to  request 
another;  and  it  is  a  favour  which  I  shall  repay 
with  the  utmost  returns  of  my  esteem  and  gratitude. 
Let  me  entreat  you,  then,  if  I  have  any  share  in 
your  heart,  to  allow  ray  brother  an  equal  enjoy- 
ment of  the  same  privilege  ;  which  will  be  adding 
a  very  considerable  obligation  to  that  important 
one  I  so  lately  received  at  your  hands.     Farewell. 

LETTER  XI. 

[A.  U.  702.] 
TO  APPIUS  PULCHER. 

By  all  that  I  can  collect  from  your  last  letter, 
this  will  find  you  in  the  suburbs*  of  Rome.  But 
though  the  impotent  calumnies  of  these  pauhry  pro- 


*  Appius,  at  his  return  from  Cilicia,  demanded  a  tri- 
wraph,  as  the  reward  of  his  military'  exploits  in  that  pro- 
vince ;  and  accordingly  took  up  his  residence  without  the 
city.  For  those  who  claimed  this  honour  were  not  admit- 
ted within  the  walls  of  Rome,  till  their  petition  was  either 
granted  or  rejected,  or  thev  chose  to  drop  it  themselves. 
The  latter  was  the  case  with  respect  to  Appius,  as  will 
Jfereafter  appear. 
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vincials  will  probably  be  subsided  ere  this  reaches 
your  hands,  yet  I  think  it  necessary  to  return  some 
answer  to  the  long  epistle  I  received  from  you  up- 
on that  subject;  and  I  shall  do  so  in  as  few  words 
as  possible. 

As  to  the  accusation  contained  in  the  two  first 
paragraphs  of  your  letter,  it  is  conceived  in  such 
vague  and  general  terms,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
give  it  a  direct  reply.  The  whole  that  I  can  gather 
from  it  is,  that  I  am  accused  of  having"  discovered, 
by  my  countenance  and  my  silence,  that  I  was  by 
no  means  your  friend ;  a  discovery  which  I  made, 
it  seems,  upon  some  occasion  in  the  courts  of  judi- 
cature, and  likewise  at  certain  public  entertainments. 
I  am  very  sure,  there  is  not  the  least  ground  for  this 
imputation  ;  but  as  you  do  not  point  out  the  parti- 
cular instances,  I  know  not  in  what  manner  to  vin- 
dicate myself  from  the  charge.  This,  however,  I 
most  undoubtedly  know,  that  I  have  mentioned  you, 
npon  all  occasions,  both  public  and  private,  with 
the  highest  applause,  and  w^ith  the  warmest  profes- 
sions of  friendship.  As  to  the  afiair  of  the  depu- 
ties,* I  will  appeal  to  your  own  breast,  whether  I 


*  "  It  was  a  custom  for  the  governors  of  provinces,  up- 
*'  on  their  retirement  from  their  government,  to  procure 
"  ambassadors  to  be  sent  to  Rome  from  the  several  cities 
"  under  their  jmisdiction,  to  praiic  the  integrity  and  equity 
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could  possibly  have  acted  with  more  probity  and 
discretion  than  to  lessen  the  expences  of  these  im- 
poverished cities,  without  any  diminution,  at  the 
same  time,  of  those  honours  which  they  proposed 
to  pay  you  ;  especially  as  it  was  in  compliance 
w  ith  their  own  immediate  request  ?  And,  indeed, 
I  was  wholly  nnapprized  of  the  particular  purposes 
of  that  deputation,  which  was  going  to  Rome  with 
the  customary  complimental  address  to  the  senate 
upon  your  account.  When  I  was  at  Apamea,* 
some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  several  differ- 
ent cities,  complained  to  me  of  the  excessive  ap- 
pointments that  were  decreed  to  their  deputies ;  as- 


"  of  their  administration.  The  origin  of  this  custom  was 
"  undoubtedly  good,  and,  in  some  few  instances,  we  find 
■'  that  it  was  undertaken  voluntarily;  but  it  was  generally 
•■'  extorted  by  force,  and  a  great  burden  to  the  miserable 
''  inhabitants,  who,  perhaps,  had  been  already  fleeced  by 
''  the  rapine  and  plunder  of  that  very  person  whose  lenity 
"  and  moderation  they  were  compelled  to  extol.  Appius 
''  had  taken  care,  before  he  left  Cilicia,  to  secure  this  com- 
'"■  pliment  to  be  paid  to  himself,  though  as  undeserving  of  it 
"  as  any  of  his  predecessors.  Eut  Cicero,  who  set  out  upon 
"  a  more  frugal  plan  than  other  governors,  prevented  it, 
*■'  out  of  compassion  to  the  poverty  and  indigence  of  thepro- 
'■  vince."     Mr  Ross. 

*  xV  city  in  that  part  of  Phrygia  which  was  annexed  to 
Ciccro"s  province;  as  was  Synnada,  likewise,  mentioned  a 
few  lines  below. 
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suring  me,  that  their  respective  communities  were 
by  no  means  in  a  condition  to  support  the  assess- 
ments levied  upon  them  for  that  purpose.  This  sug- 
gested to  my  thoughts  various  retlections ;  and  I 
imagined,  that  a  man  of  your  refined  sentiments 
could  not  be  extremely  fond  of  honours  of  this  un- 
substantial nature.  Accordingly,  it  was  at  Synna- 
da,  I  think,  that  I  took  occasion  to  say  from  the 
tribunal,  (and  I  expatiated  very  largely  upon  the 
subject,)  "  that  the  approved  merit  of  x'Yppius  was 
"  sufficient,  without  the  testimony  of  the  Miden- 
"  sians,  (for  it  was  in  their  city*  that  the  proposal 
"  first  arose,)  to  recommend  him  to  the  esteem  of 
"the  senate  and  the  Roman  people;  that  I  had 
"  often,  indeed,  seen  instances  of  this  kind  of  de- 
"  putations,  but  did  not  remember  they  were  ever 
"  admitted  to  an  audience ;  that,  however,  I  ap- 
"  plauded  the  gratitude  they  had  thus  shewn  for 
*'  your  merit  towards  them,  but  thought  the  parti- 
"  cular  instance  in  question  was  wholly  unneces- 
"  sarj";  that  if  any  of  them  were  willing  to  under- 
"  take  this  commission  at  their  own  expence,  I 
"  should  highly  commend  their  zeal;  and  I  would 
"  even  consent  it  should  be  performed  at  the  pub- 


*  A  town  in  the  neighbourliood  of  Synnada.  In  the  ori- 
ginal it  is  Mijndensium  ;  but  Quartier  has  given  good  reasons 
for  the  reading  here  followed. 
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"  lie  charge,  provided  they  did  not  exceed  a  rea- 
"  sonable  sum ;  but,  beyond  that,  I  would  in  no 
*'  sort  give  my  permission." 

I  am  persuaded  there  is  nothing  in  what  I  thus 
sard,  that  can  possibly  give  you  offence ;  and  in- 
deed your  principal  complaint  is  levelled,  I  per- 
ceive, against  my  edict.*  For  there  were  some,  it 
seems,  who  thought  it  manifestly  drawn  up  with  a 
view  of  preventing  these  legations.  I  cannot  for- 
bear saying,  that,  to  give  attention  to  these  ground- 
less insinuations,  is  no  less  injurious  to  me  than  to 
be  author  of  them.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I  settled  this 
edict  before  I  left  Rome ;  and  the  single  addition 
that  I  made  to  it  afterwards,  was  at  the  instance  of 
the  farmers  of  the  revenues ;  who,  when  they  met 
me  at  Samos,t  desired  I  would  transcribe  a  para- 
graph out  of  your  edict  and  insert  it  into  mine.  It 
was  that  article  which  restrains  the  public  expen- 
ces,  and  contains  several  new  and  very  salutaiy  re- 
gulations, which  I  greatly  approved.  But  as  to  that 
particular  section  which  gave  rise,  I  find,  to  the  susn 
picion,  that  I  framed  it  with  a  design  of  striking  at 
you,  it  is  copied  entirelj  from  the  old  precedents. 

*  The  nature  of  tbese  proconsular  edicts  has  already  been 
explained  in  p.  52.  note. 

f  An  island  near  the  coast  of  Ionia,  lying  opposite  to  the 
city  of  Ephesus,  Cicero  touched  at  this  island  in  his  voy- 
age to  tlve  province. 
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I  was  not,  indeed,  so  absurd,  as  to  think,  (what  I  per- 
ceive you  imagine,)  that  some  private  aiiair  was  con- 
cerned in  this  deputation  ;  well  knowing,  that  it  was 
sent  from  a  public  body  in  relation  to  your  public 
character,  and  addressed  to  that  great  council  of  the 
whole  world,  the  senate  of  Rome.  Nor  did  I,  (as  you 
object,)  when  I  prohibited  any  person  from  going 
out  of  the  province  without  my  permission,  exclude 
all  those  from  the  possibility  of  obtaining  that  leave, 
who  could  not  follow  me  to  the  camp,  and  beyond 
Mount  Taurus ;  an  imputation,  I  must  needs  say, 
the  most  ridiculous  of  any  in  your  whole  letter. 
For  where,  let  me  ask,  was  the  necessity,  that  any 
person  should  follow  me  for  this  purpose  to  the 
camp,  or  beyond  Mount  Taurus;  when  I  regulated 
my  journey  from  Laodicea  to  Iconium  in  such  a 
manner,  that  all  the  magistrates  and  deputies  of  the 
several  cities  in  that  district  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  me  r  They  could  not,  therefore, 
be  under  the  difficulty  you  charge  me  with  having 
thrown  in  their  way,  unless  they  had  taken  up  the 
design  of  going  to  Rome  after  my  having  passed 
Mount  Taurus ;  which,  most  undoubtedly,  was  not 
the  case.  For,  during  my  stay  at  Aparaea,  Synna- 
(la,  Philomelum,*  and  Iconium,  all  aliairs  of  that  na- 
ture were  entirely  settled. 

*  A  city  in  Phrygia  Major,  situated  on  the  frontiers  to- 
^vrird?  Galatia.    The  situation  of  the  other  cities  mentioned 
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I  must  farther  assure  you,  that  I  decreed  nothing 
concerning  the  abating  or  abolishing  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  deputies,  but  at  the  express  request  of 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  several  cities;  and  their 
view  was,  to  prevent  any  unnecessary  exactions  that 
were  occasioned  by  the  farming  of  the  subsidies  im- 
posed for  this  purpose,  and  raising  them  in  that 
cruel  method  of  capitation,  with  which  you  are  so 
well  acquainted.  Compassion,  indeed,  as  well  as 
justice,  inchned  me  to  ease  the  calamities  of  these 
unhappy  cities,  oppressed  as  they  chiefly  were  by 
their  own  magistrates;  *  and  when  I  was"  engaged 
in  a  design  of  that  nature,  I  could  not  possibly 
overlook  an  expence  which  appeared  so  extremely 
superfluous  as  that  of  the  appointments  of  these  de- 


in  this  place,  has  already  been  occasionally  noted  as  they 
occurred  in  the  preceding  letters. 

*  It  appears  from  the  letters  to  Atticus,  to  whom  it  was 
that  the  grievances  of  these  unhappy  cities  were  principally 
owing.  Their  own  magistrates,  it  is  true,  had  some  share  in 
them;  but  their  chief  oppressor  was  Appius  himself.  The 
desolation  he  had  brought  upon  this  plundered  province  was 
so  dreadful,  that  one  would  rather  imagine,  says  Cicero, 
some  savage  monster  had  been  let  loose  upon  them,  than  that 
they  liad  been  trusted  to  the  care  of  anv  human  creature. 
And  in  another  letter  he  tel's  Atticus,  that  he  had  sufficient 
employment  in  applying  remedies  to  those  wounds  which  had 
been  given  to  this  province  by  his  predecessor. — Ad  Alt.  v. 
10,17. 
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puties.  It  was  hut  a  piece  of  justice,  therefore,  due 
to  me,  not  to  have  listened  to  any  idle  tales  that 
might  be  related  to  you  upon  this  subject.  But  if  it 
should  prove,  after  all,  that  you  attribute  to  the  re- 
ports of  others,  what,  in  truth,  receive  their  rise 
merely  from  your  own  suspicions,  you  certainly 
make  use  of  a  sort  of  figure  which  the  language  of 
friendship  will  by  no  means  authorize.  Had  it  ever, 
indeed,  been  my  design  to  derogate  from  your  re- 
putation in  the  province,  I  should  scarce  have  act- 
ed in  the  manner  I  did;  I  should  not  have  referred 
it  to  your  son-in-law  at  Rome,  to  your  freedman  at 
Brundisium,  and  to  the  commander  of  your  artille- 
ry, when  I  saw  him  at  Corcyra,  to  name  the  place 
which  they  thought  would  be  most  agreeable  to  you 
for  our  meeting.  In  siiort,  I  wish  you  would  remem- 
ber the  maxim,  which  those  great  authors  have  laid 
down,  who  have  wTitten  so  excellently  upon  friend- 
ship, that,  "  to  accuse  and  to  defend,  are  terms  which 
"  ought  for  ever  to  be  banished  from  intercourses 
"  of  this  amicable  kind." 

But  do  you  imagine  that  1  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunities of  listening,  in  my  turn,  to  accusations  of 
the  same  nature  against  yourself?  Was  it  never  told 
me,  do  you  think,  that,  after  you  had  appointed  me 
to  meet  you  at  Laodicea,  you  retired  beyond  Mount 
Taurus  ?  That,  at  the  very  time  I  was  employed  in 
my  juridical  office  at  Apamea,  Synnada,  and  Philo- 
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melum,  you  took  the  .iberty  to  exercise  the  same 
authority  at  Tarsus  ?  But  I  forbear  to  enter  farther 
into  these  particulars,  that  I  may  not  follow  your 
example  in  the  very  instance  of  which  I  am  com- 
plaining. This,  however,  I  will  say,  (and  I  say  it 
with  great  sincerity,)  that  if  you  are  really  persuad- 
ed of  the  truth  of  these  reports,  you  do  me  much 
injustice;  and  you  are  not  entirely  without  re- 
proach, if  you  only  suffered  them  to  be  related  to 
you.  The  truth  is,  it  will  appear  that  I  have  acted 
towards  you  in  one  uniform  tenor  of  friendship. 
And  let  those  who  impute  artifice  to  me,  say,  whe- 
ther it  is  probable,  that,  after  having  paid  the  ut- 
most attention  to  your  interest,  during  your  absence 
from  Rome,  and  at  a  time  when  I  had  not  the  least 
expectation  of  its  ever  being  in  your  power  to  re- 
turn me  the  same  favour,  I  should  give  you  just 
reason  to  abandon  me  now  that  I  have  so  many  oc- 
casions for  your  good  offices.  I  must,  however, 
acknowledge,  that  there  is  one  article  wherein  I 
may  not,  perhaps,  have  regulated  myself  altogether 
agreeably  to  your  inclinations.  I  am  sensible  you 
would  be  displeased  with  any  liberties  that  should 
be  taken  with  the  characters  of  those  who  acted  in 
office  under  you ;  and  I  will  own,  that  I  have  heard 
very  unfavourable  representations  of  some  of  them. 
But  I  must  add,  that  no  persons  were  ever  mention- 
ed upon  this  occasion,  or  any  greater  irregularities 
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laid  to  their  charge,  than  those  which  your  friend 
Clodius  himself  named  to  me  when  I  saw  him  at 
Corcyra;  who  lamented,  I  remember,  that  you  had 
been  some  sufferer  in  your  reputation  by  the  mal- 
practices of  those  officers.*     Reports  of  this  kind 

*  A  particular  instance  of  the  cruelty  of  one  of  these  of- 
ficers under  Appius,  is  mentioned  in  the  letters  to  Atticus. 
Scaptius,  who  commanded  a  troop  of  horse  in  Cyprus,  sur- 
rounded their  senate  with  his  forces,  in  order  to  compel  them, 
it  is  probable,  to  comply  with  some  unjust  demands,  and  kept 
them  thus  besieged  till  five  of  the  members  perished  with 
hunger.  When  the  government  of  this  province  came  into 
the  hands  of  Cicero,  the  Cyprians,  as  their  island  lay  with- 
in his  jurisdiction,  petitioned  that  these  troops  might  be 
withdrawn  ;  and  he  very  humanely  complied  with  their  re- 
quest. He  relieved  them,  likewise,  as  well  as  other  cities 
under  his  government,  from  the  immoderate  interest  which 
they  paid  for  the  money,  which  their  necessities  had  obli- 
ged them  to  borrow  in  Rome;  reducing  it  from  4: per  cent. 
paid  monthly,  to  1  per  cent.  This  equitable  reduction  very 
considerably  affected  Brutus,  who  was  concerned  in  these 
loans ;  and  he  seems  to  have  complained  of  it  to  Atticus. 
But  notwithstanding  the  latter  strongly  pressed  Cicero  to 
favour  Brutus  in  this  affair,  and  Brutus  himself  likewise  had 
written  to  Cicero  for  the  same  purpose,  yet  he  resolutely 
withstood  their  united  solicitations.  "  If  Brutus,"  says  he, 
*'  resents  my  conduct  upon  this  occasion,  I  shall  be  sorry  ; 
*'  but  much  more  so,  to  find  him  a  different  man  from  what 
*'  I  always  thought  him."  And  if  Cicero,  I  will  add,  had 
spoken  and  acted  upon  every  other  occasion  with  the  same 
spirit  and  iotegrity,  as  he  certainly  did  in  the  present,  be 
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(and  man}^  such  indeed  there  are)  I  never  in  the 
least  encouraged;  but  I- will  frankly  acknowledge, 
likewise,  that  I  never  greatly  endeavoured  to  re- 
press them;  well  persuaded  as  I  am,  that  they  can, 
in  no  sort,  affect  your  character. 

Whoever  attempts  to  persuade  you,  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  perfect  reconcilement  between 
friends  whose  affections  have  once  been  alienated, 
discovers  the  perfidy  of  his  own  heart,  instead  of 
proving  the  dissimulation  of  mine ;  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  evident,  that  he  has  not  a  worse  opi- 
nion of  my  sincerity,  than  he  must  necessarily  en- 
tertain of  yours.  But  if  any  man  has  taken  offence 
at  the  measures  I  pursue  in  my  government,  as  not 
exactly  coinciding  with  yours,  I  am  perfectly  un- 
concerned at  the  loss  of  his  friendship.  To  say 
tmth,  we  have  both  acted  in  the  manner  we  ought, 
though  we  have  not  both  followed  the  same  plan. 
The  instances  you  gave  of  your  ditTusive  liberality 
in  this  province,  were  suitable  to  a  man  of  your 
quality.  Though  indeed  even  you  yourself  were 
obliged,  the  last  year,  in  compliance  with  the  ca- 
lamities of  the  season,  a  little  to  restrain  the  muni- 
ficence of  your  natural  disposition.  But  if  mine, 
on  the  contrary,  flows  in  a  somewhat  more  limited 


TTould  have  merited  all  the  encomiums  which  the  vrarmest 
of  hi;  admirers  could  have  bestowed. — Ad  Atf.  vi.  1.  ?. 
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channel,  let  not  those,  to  whom  the  benefit  of  that 
stream  has  not  reached,  wonder  that  I  rather  choose 
the}/  should  sufter  from  the  necessary  restrictions  of 
my  bounty,  than  that  /  should  from  the  just  re* 
proaches  of  my  conscience.  I  have  ever,  indeed, 
been  extremely  reserved  in  dispensing  largesses  at 
another's  cost ;  as  I  cannot  but  be  sensibly  affect- 
ed with  distresses  that  extend  themselves  through- 
out a  whole  community. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  account  you 
gave  me  of  affairs  at  Rome ;  and  particularly  for 
the  assurance  of  your  faithfully  executing  all  my 
requests.  What  I  principally  recommend  to  your 
care,  is,  that  neither  the  business  nor  the  period  of 
my  administration  may  be  enlarged.  To  this  end, 
I  beg  you  would  entreat  our  common  friend  and* 
colleague  Hortensius,  that,  if  ever  he  was  disposed 
to  comply  with  my  inclinations,  he  would  not  per- 
sist in  my  continuing  two  years  in  this  goverr.- 
ment,  than  which  he  cannot  do  me  a  more  un- 
friendly ofhce. 

As  to  the  information  you  desire  concerning  my 
own  motions,  I  marched  from  Tarsus,  in  my  way 
to  Amanus,  on  the  7th  of  October,  and  I  write  this 
the  day  following  from  my  camp  in  the  plains  of 

*  In  the  Auirural  CoUeire, 
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Mopsuhesta.  *  If  any  action  should  happen,  I  shall 
not  fail  of  giving  you  notice;  and  you  may  depend 
upon  my  inclosing  a  letter  to  you  whenever  I  send 
one  to  my  family.  With  respect  to  the  Parthians, 
whom  you  inquire  after,  I  am  persuaded  that  none 
ever  appeared.  They  were  onh'"  a  troop  of  Ara- 
bians, armed  after  the  Parthian  manner.  But  these, 
it  is  said,  are  all  returned  home,  and  I  am  assured 
there  is  now  no  appearance  of  an  enemy  in  Syria. 
I  entreat  you  to  write  to  me  as  often  as  possible, 
not  only  as  to  what  regards  your  own  and  my  pri- 
vate affairs,  but  as  to  those  likewise  of  the  republic. 
I  am  more  than  ordinarily,  indeed,  solicitous  con- 
cerning the  latter,  as  I  find,  by  your  letter,  that 
Pompey  is  going  into  Spain. f     Farewell. 

LETTER  XII. 

[A.  U.  702.] 
TO  PUBLIUS  SILIUS,  PROPR.-ETOR. 

I  DID  not  imagine  I  should  ever  have  found  my- 
self at  a  loss  for  expressions ;  yet  at  a  loss,  believe 


*  A  city  in  Cilicia,  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
Pyramus. 

T  The  government  of  Spain  had  been  renewed  to  Pom- 
}<ey  for  five  years  at  the  end  of  his  consulate  in  the  prece- 
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ine>  I  am,  to  recommend  Marcus  Laenius  to  you 
in  the  terms  he  deserves.  I  must  content  myself 
therefore,  with  explaining  the  business  of  this  let- 
ter in  a  few  words;  but  in  such,  however,  as  may 
render  you  sufficiently  sensible  of  my  inclinations. 
It  is  incredible,  how  great  an  esteem  both  my  dear- 
est brother  and  myself  entertain  for  Lasnius;  an 
esteem,  which  is  founded,  not  only  on  the  many 
good  offices  he  has  conferred  upon  us,  but  on  the 
exalted  integrity  of  his  heart,  and  the  singular  mo- 
desty with  which  all  his  virtues  are  accompanied. 
It  was  with  the  utmost  regret,  therefore,  that  I  con- 
sented to  part  with  him;  as  I  receive  much  advan- 
tage from  his  counsels,  as  well  as  great  entertain- 
ment from  his  company.  But  if  I  should  expatiate 
any  farther  in  his  praise,  will  you  not  think,  that, 
far  from  wanting  words,  as  I  just  now  complained, 
I  have  employed  more  than  are  necessary  t  To  be 
short  then,  I  recommend  La3nius  to  your  protec- 
tion, with  all  that  warmth  which  you  must  be  sen- 
sible I  ought,  after  what  I  have  here  said.  -Let 
me  earnestly  entreat  you,  to  expedite  the  business 
which  has  called  him  into  your  province,  and  to 
favour  him,  likewise,  with  your  advice  in  the  con- 


ding  year;  which  province,  however,  he  administered  by 
his  lieutenants,  whilst  he  himself  still  continued  m  Rome  — 
Dio,  xli.  118. 

VOL.  II.  G 
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duct  of  it.  You  will  find  him,  be  assured,  a  man  of 
a  most  generous  and  well-natured  disposition ;  for 
which  reason,  I  beg  you  will  send  him  back  to  us 
with  the  satisfaction  of  having  finished  his  affairs 
by  your  means,  as  soon  as  possible.  Your  com- 
pliance with  this  request  will  extremely  oblige 
both  my  brother  and  myself.     Farewell. 

LETTER  XIII. 

[A.  U.  T02.] 
TO  MARCUS  CCELIUS,    CURULE-^DILE  ELECT. 

I  WISH  you  would  enquire  the  reason  that  your 
letters  miscarry ;  for  I  cannot  be  induced  to  think 
that  you  have  not  once  written  to  me  since  your 
election.*  I  am  persuaded,  on  the  contrary,  that 
you  would  not  have  omitted  to  communicate  a 
piece  of  news  I  so  much  wished  with  regard  to  your- 
self, and  so  little  expected  in  relation  to  Hirrus. 
The  truth,  however,  is,  that  I  have  not  heard  from 
you  since  that  glorious  and  joyful  event;  which 
gives  me  some  uneasiness,  lest  my  letters  should 
have  had  no  better  success  in  finding  their  way  to 
your  hand.  But  be  assured  I  have  never  written  to 
my  family  without  accompanying  my  packet  with 

*  Into  the  office  of  ^Edile. 
5 
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a  letter  for  you ;  as,  indeed,  there  is  no  man  whom 
I  more  sincerely  and  tenderly  value. — But  to  turn 
to  the  principal  purpose  of  this  epistle.  Your  wish 
has  succeeded,  and  I  have  just  had  employment 
enough  of  the  military  kind  to  entitle  me  to  a  tri- 
umph. You  were  under  some  apprehensions,  I  per- 
ceive, about  the  Parthians,  as  being  diffident  of  my 
forces.  I  must  acquaint  you,  then,  that,  having  re- 
ceived advice  that  the  Parthians  had  committed 
hostilities,  I  took  the  advantage  of  some  defiles,  and 
of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  to  lead  my  army, 
supported  by  a  tolerable  number  of  auxiliaries,  to 
Amauus.  The  reputation  of  my  name  was  of  some 
benefit  to  me  likewise  in  my  march;  for  you  can- 
not imagine  of  what  importance  it  is,  in  places  of 
this  kind,  to  have  the  populace  ask.  Is  this  the  con- 
sul that  saved  Rome?  Is  this  he  that  was  so  ho^ 
noured  by  the  senate  ?  together  with  other  questions 
of  the  same  import,  which  I  need  not  add.  Wheji 
I  approached  to  Amanus,  a  mountain  which  sepa- 
rates Cilicia  from  Syria,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to 
hear  that  Cassius*  had  obliged  the  enemy  to  aban- 


*  lie  was  lieutenant  to  Crassus,  in  Syria,  after  whose 
deatii  the  command  of  the  province  devolved  upon  him,  till 
liibulus,  who  was  appointed  successor  to  Crassus,  arrived. 
— A  more  particular  account  will  be  jrivcn  of  him  in  the 
farther  progress  of  these  remark-. 
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don  the  siege  of  Antioehea,  and  that  Bibulus  had 
taken  upon  himself  the  command  of  the  province. 
— However,  I  employed  my  army  in  harassing  the 
Amanienses,  our  eternal  enemies;  and  having  put 
many  of  them  to  the  sword,  as  well  as  taken  a  great 
number  of  prisoners,  and  entirely  dispersed  the  rest, 
I  surprised  and  burnt  some  of  their  fortresses.  Hav- 
ing thus  obtained  a  complete  victory,  I  was  saluted 
with  the  title  of  Imperator,  by  the  whole  army,  at 
Issus;*  the  very  place  (as  your  favourite  historian, 
Clitarchus,t  has  often,  I  have  heard  you  say,  in- 
formed you)  where  Alexander  defeated  Darius. 
From  thence  I  marched  into  the  most  infested  parts 
of  Cilicia,  where  I  am  now  before  Pindenessum,  a 
city  of  great  strength,  and  which  I  have  already 
been  battering  above  these  three  weeks  :  the  i^^arri- 
son  makes  a  most  obstinate  and  vigorous  defence; 
so  that  nothing  seems  wanting  to  complete  the 
glory  I  shall  here  obtain,  but  that  the  name  of  this 
place  were  less  obscure.  If  I  should  make  myself 
master  of  it,  (as  I  trust  I  shall,)  I  will  send  an  im- 
mediate express  to  the  senate.  In  the  raean  time 
I  have  given  you  this  general  account  of  my  ope- 


*  A  city  which  stood  on  the  frontiers  of  Cilicia  ancJ 
Syria. 

t  A  Greek  historian,  who  attended  Alexander  in  his  Per- 
sian expedition. 
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rations,  to  let  you  see  there  is  some  foundation  to 
hope  that  your  good  wishes  will  take  eftect.  But 
to  return  to  the  Parthians.  This  summer's  cam{Daign 
has  proved,  you  find,  tolerably  successful;  1  am  in 
great  pain,  however,  for  the  next.  liCt  me  entreat 
you,  therefore,  my  dear  friend,  to  endeavour  that  a 
successor  be  appointed  to  my  government :  but  if 
that  should  prove  a  matter  of  too  much  difficulty, 
(as  you  intimate  in  one  of  your  letters,  and  as  I  am 
myself  inclined  to  suspect,)  be  careful,  at  least,  to 
guard  against  what  may  easily  be  prevented;  I 
mean  the  prolongation  of  my  residence. 

I  expect,  from  your  letters,  (as  1  mentioned  in  one 
of  my  former,)  not  merely  an  account  of  what  is  at 
present  going  fonvard  in  the  republic,  but  a  clear 
prospect  also  of  what  is  likely  to  happen  :  for  which 
purpose  I  entreat  you  to  inform  me  fully  of  every 
thing  that  concerns  the  public.     Farewell. 

LETTER  XIV. 

[A.  U.  702.] 


We  have  received  an  express  from  Caius  Cassius, 

*  This  letter  appears  to  have  been  written  before  any  of 
Cicero's  dispatches,  concerning  the  Parthians,  had  reached 
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and  another  from  Deiotarus,  which  greatly  alarm 
us.  The  former  writes,  that  the  Parthian  army  has 
passed  the  Euphrates ;  and  the  latter,  that  they  are 
actualh'^  marching  towards  your  province,  by  the 
way  of  Commagene.  As  I  well  know  how  ill  pro- 
vided you  are  with  troops,  the  principal  concern  I 
feel  from  this  invasion,  with  respect  to  you,  is  lest 
yoQ  should  be  a  loser  by  it  in  point  of  reputation. 
Had  you  been  better  prepared,  indeed,  to  receive 
the  enemy,  I  should  have  been  in  great  pain  for 
your  life;  but  as  the  very  small  number  of  your 
forces  will  incline  you,  I  imagine,  rather  to  think 
of  a  retreat  than  an  engagement,  I  am  only  anxi- 
ous concerning  your  honour :  for  how  far  the  world 
may  consider  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  approve 
of  your  thus  declining  a  battle,  is  a  point,  I  confess, 
which  gives  me  much  uneasy  reflection.  In  short, 
I  shall  be  in  continual  anxiety  till  I  hear  of  your 
arrival  in  Italy.  In  the  mean  time,  this  news  of  the 
Parthians  has  occasioned  a  variety  of  speculations : 
some  are  of  opinion  that  Pompey  ought  to  be  sent 
to  oppose  them ;  and  others^  that  it  is  by  no  means 
convenient  he  should  leave  Rome.  A  third  party 
is  for  assigning  this  expedition  to  Caesar  and  his 


Rome ;  and  consequently  before  Ccfiliiia  had  received  the 
preceding  epistle. 
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army;  whilst  a  fourth  names  the  consuls*  as  the 
most  proper  persons  to  be  employed  :  but  all  agree, 
however,  in  being  silent  as  to  any  decree  of  the  se- 
nate for  placing  this  command  in  private  hands.f 
The  consuls,  in  the  apprehension  that  they  shall 
either  be  nominated  to  a  commission  which  they 
do  not  relish,  or  sutler  the  disgrace  of  its  being  given 
from  them,  forbear  to  convene  the  senate,  and  by 
this  mean  incur  the  censure  of  neglecting  the  pub- 
lic interest.  But  whether  indolence  or  pusillani- 
mity be  the  real  motive  of  their  declining  the  con- 
duct of  this  war,  it  is  concealed  under  the  specious 
appearance,  however,  of  modesty. 

As  we  have  received  no  courier  from  you,  it  was 
suspected,  till  the  dispatch  from  Deiotarus  arrived, 
that  the  whole  was  an  invention  of  Cassius,  who,  it 
was  thought,  in  order  to  cover  his  own  rapine,  had 
suffered  a  parcel  o/ Arabs  to  make  an  incursion  into 
the  province,  and  then  represented  them  to  the  se- 
nate as  a  formidable  body  of  Parthians.  Whatever, 
therefore,  may  be  the  true  state  of  the  atiair,  let  me 
persuade  you  to  be  extremely  circumspect  in  giv- 
ing a  faithful  and  accurate  account  of  it  to  the  se- 
nate, that  you  may  neither  be  reproached  with  raag- 

*  Marcus  Marcellus,  and  Servius  Sulpicius. 
+  That  is,  in  the  hands  of  those  w  ho  were  not  invested 
Tvith  some  public  command. 
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nifying  matters,  in  order  to  gratify  the  private  pur- 
poses of  Cassius,  nor  with  concealing  any  thing 
which  may  be  of  importance  for  the  pubHc  to 
know. 

It  is  now  the  1  Sth  of  November;  and  as  we  are 
advanced  thus  far  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  I 
do  not  see  that  anything  can  be  done  in  this  affair 
before  the  first  of  January;*  for  you  know  how 
slow  and  inactive  jMarcellus  is  upon  all  occasions, 
and  are  no  stranger  to  the  dilatory  disposition  of 
Sulpicius  :  you  w  ill  easily  judge,  therefore,  what  is 
to  be  expected  from  two  men  of  this  unperforming 
cast;  and  that  they  who  usually  act  with  so  much 
coldness,  as  to  make  one  doubt  their  inclinations, 
even  in  points  they  really  desire  to  elFect,  will  not 
be  very  warm  in  forwarding  a  business  from  which 
they  are  certainly  averse. 

If  the  Parthian  war  should  become  a  serious  mat- 
ter, the  new  magistrates  will  be  engaged,  for  the 
first  two  or  three  months  of  their  office,  in  adjust- 
ing the  proper  measures  to  be  taken  in  this  con- 
juncture. On  the  other  hand,  if  it  should  appear  to 
be  an  invasion  of  no  consequence,  or  such,  at  least, 
that,  with  the  supply  of  a  few  additional  troops, 
may  easily  be  repelled  by  you  and  the  other  pro- 


*  When  the  consuls  elect  entered  upon  the  administration 
of  their  office. 
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consuls  already  in  those  provinces,  or  by  your  suc- 
cessors. Curio,  I  foresee,  will  begin  to  play  his 
double  game ;  that  is,  he  will,  in  the  first  place,  at- 
tempt to  weaken  the  authority  of  Caesar ;  *  and,  in 
tJie  next,  endeavour  to  thrown  some  little  advantages 
on  the  side  of  Porapey.  As  for  Paulus,t  he  declares 
most  vehemently  against  sullering  Ceesar  to  con- 
tinue in  Gaul ;  and  our  friend  Furnius  is  the  only 
tribune  w  horn  I  suspect  of  obstructing  his  measures 
for  that  purpose.  You  may  depend  upon  these 
articles  as  certain  ;  but  beyond  these  I  cannot  with 
any  assurance  pronounce.  Time,  indeed,  may  pro- 
duce much;  as  many  schemes,  I  know,  are  concert- 
ed ;  but  they  all  turn  upon  the  points  I  have  already 
specified.  I  forgot  to  mention,  that  Curio  designs 
to  make  an  attempt  to  procure  a  division  of  the 
lands  in  Campania,  t     It  is  pretended  that  Ccesar 

*  Curio  had  not  as  yet  pulled  off  the  mask,  and  declared 
himself  openly  in  favour  of  Caesar. 

f  One  of  the  consuls  elect.     See  p.  39.  note. 

^  Caesar,  when  he  was  consul,  an,  urb.  694,  had  procured 
a  law  for  the  distribution  of  these  lands,  and  part  of  them 
had  actually  been  distributed  accordingly.  The  remaining 
part  was  what  Curio  had  in  his  view,  which  were  to  be 
purchased  of  the  private  possessors  with  the  public  money, 
and  parcelled  out  amongst  the  poor  citizens  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  had  been  which  were  already  divided.  See 
Vol.  I.  p.  176.  note.     Vid  ctiam  ManuL  in  ep,  Fam.  i.  9. 
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does  not  concern  himself  in  this  matter ;  certain, 
however,  it  is,  that  Pompey  is  very  desirous  of  ha- 
ving the  distribution  settled  before  Caesar's  return, 
that  he  may  be  precluded  from  applying  them  to 
his  own  purposes. 

As  to  what  concerns  your  leaving  the  province, 
I  dare  not  promise  that  you  shall  be  relieved  by  a 
successor ;  but  you  may  rely  upon  my  endeavour- 
ing all  I  can  that  your  administration  shall  not  be 
prolonged.  Whether  you  will  think  proper  to  re- 
main in  your  government,  if  affairs  should  be  so 
circumstanced  as  to  render  it  indecent  for  me  to 
oppose  any  decree  of  the  senate  for  that  purpose, 
depends  upon  yourself  to  determine,  as  it  does  up- 
on me  to  remember,  how  warmly  you  made  it  your 
request  when  we  parted,  that  I  would  prevent  any 
such  resolution  from  being  taken.     Farewell. 

LETTER  XV. 

[A.  U.  702.] 
TO  PUBLIUS  SILIUS,  PROPR^TOR. 

It  was  with  the  warmest  and  most  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment of  your  favours,  that  my  friend  Nero 
assured  me,  you  have  distinguished  him  with  every 
honour  in  your  power.  You  may  depend  upon  the 
most  efficacious  instances  of  his  friendship  in  re- 
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turn,  as  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  world  of  a  more 
grateful  and  generous  disposition.  You  have  con- 
ferred, at  the  same  time,  a  very  singular  obligation 
upon  myself,  for  I  know  not  any  man  amongst  all 
our  nobility,  who  stands  higher  in  my  esteem  and 
aftection.  Your  good  offices  to  him,  therefore,  in 
the  following  instances,  wherein  he  desired  I  would 
particularly  request  them,  will  be  highly  agreeable 
to  me.  In  the  first  place,  I  beg  you  to  defer  the 
affair  of  Pausanias,  an  inhabitant  of  Alibauda,  till 
Nero  arrives  in  your  province ;  and  as  this  is  a  point 
in  which  I  perceive  he  is  exceedingly  solicitous,  it 
is  with  a  proportionable  degree  of  zeal  that  I  en- 
treat your  compliance.  The  next  favour  I  am  to 
ask  is,  your  particular  protection  for  the  citizens  of 
Nysa.  Nero  is  greatly  attached  to  the  interest  of 
this  corporation,  and  I  hope  you  will  shew  them 
that  nothing  can  be  more  to  their  advantage  than 
his  patronage.  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  of 
recommending  Strabo  Servilius  to  you,  but  I  renew 
my  applications  with  so  much  the  more  ardpur,  as 
Nero  takes  a  share  in  his  concerns.  We  jointly 
then  entreat  you  to  settle  his  affair,  and  not  leave 
an  innocent  man  to  be  a  prey,  perhaps,  to  one  who 
may  succeed  to  your  government  with  a  turn  of 
mind  far  different  from  that  generosity  which  dis- 
tinguishes yours.  This  will  be  acting  in  a  manner 
highly  agreeable  to  myself,  and  suitable  at  the  same 
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time  to  your  usual  humanity.  In  a  word,  the  pur- 
port of  my  present  application  amounts  to  this; 
that  you  would,  upon  all  occasions,  continue  to  dis- 
tinguish Nero  with  your  most  peculiar  regard.  The 
truth  is,  your  provuice  has,  in  this  respect,  great- 
ly the  advantage  over  mine,  as  it  atlbrds  you  full 
scope  of  doing  honour  to  so  noble,  so  ingenious, 
and  so  virtuous  a  youth.  Your  perseverance  in  the 
same  generous  offices  with  which  you  have  thus  far 
assisted  my  friend,  will  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
confirming  and  strengthening  those  illustrious  client- 
ships  which  have  been  delivered  down  to  him  from 
his  ancestors.  And  let  me  add,  that  it  will  be  pla- 
,cing  your  favours  with  great  judgment  in  respect  to 
Nero,  as  well  as  bestowing  them  in  the  most  obli- 
ging manner,  likewise,  with  regard  to  myself.  Fare- 
well. 

LETTER  XVI. 

[A.  U.  702.] 
TO  CURIO,  TRIBUNE  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  congratulations  of  a  friend  are  not  usually 
considered  as  too  late,  if  they  are  paid  as  early  as 
possible ;  my  great  distance,  therefore,  from  Rome, 
together  with  the  slow  progress  with  which  news 
travels  into  this  corner  of  the  world,  will  excuse 
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me  for  not  sooner  sending  you  mine.  But  I  now 
sincerely  give  them  you,  and  most  ardently  wish 
that  you  may  obtain  immortal  honour  by  your  ad- 
ministration of  the  tribunate.  To  this  end,  I  must 
exhort  you  not  to  sulfer  yourself  to  be  turned  aside 
from  your  natural  bias,  in  compliance  with  the  sen- 
timents and  advice  of  others ;  on  the  contrary,  let 
me  entj  eat  you  to  be  directed  in  your  ministry  by 
the  faithful  light  of  your  own  superior  wisdom.  No 
man,  indeed,  is  capable  of  giving  you  more  prudent 
counsels  than  will  arise  from  the  suggestions  of 
your  own  good  sense;  and,  believe  me,  you  can 
never  be  misguided  so  long  as  you  pursue  the 
honest  dictates  of  your  uninfluenced  judgment.  I 
say  not  this  inconsiderately,  but  as  perfectly  well 
knowing  the  genius  and  principles  of  him  to  whom 
I  am  addressing  myself.  Yes,  my  friend,  I  can 
never  be  apprehensive  that  you  will  act  either 
weakly,  or  irresolutely,  whilst  you  support  the  mea- 
sures your  heart  approves.  It  was  neither  chance 
nor  ignorance  that  led  you  to  solicit  this  magis- 
tracy in  so  important  a  crisis.  It  was  a  deliberate 
and  well  considered  resolution  that  engaged  you  in 
this  design,  and  you  were  perfectly  sensible  of  the 
great  and  general  confusion  in  which  the  common- 
w^ealth  is  involved,  together  with  the  utter  uncer- 
tainty in  what  manner  these  our  unhappy  divisions 
will  finally  be  terminated.    You  frequently  reflect,. 
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I  doubt  not,  on  the  vain,  the  treacherous,  and  the 
pliant  dispositions  of  the  present  generation.  To 
repeat,  then,  what  I  just  now  mentioned,  let  me 
conjure  you  stedfastly  to  persevere  in  your  old  prin- 
ciples; to  consult  the  dictates  of  your  own  breast; 
and  faithfully  to  comply  with  its  wise  and  w^orthy* 
admonitions.  Hardly,  perhaps,  is  any  man  more 
qualified  than  yourself  to  direct  the  conduct  of 
others;  none,  I  am  sure,  to  steer  your  own.  Good 
gods  !  Why  am  I  thus  prevented  from  being  a  wit- 
ness of  your  glorious  actions,  and  an  associate  in 
your  patriot  designs  ?  The  latter,  I  am  persuaded, 
you  are  far  from  wanting;  however,  the  strength 
and  warmth  of  my  affection  might  possibly  render 
the  conjunction  of  my  counsels  with  yours  not  al- 
together unprofitable. 

You  will  hear  from  me  again  very  soon;  as  I 
purpose  in  a  few  days  to  send  an  express  to  the 
senate  with  a  particular  account  of  the  success  of 
my  arms  during  the  last  summer's  campaign.  In 
the  mean  time,  you  will  perceive,  by  the  letter 
which  I  delivered  to  your  freedman  Thraso,  with 
what  zealous  pains  I  have  solicited  your  election 
to  the  pontifical  dignity;  an  election,  indeed,  that 
will  be  attended  with  much  difficulty.  I  conjure 
you,  in  return,  my  dear  Curio,  not  to  suffer  this  my 
very  troublesome  provincial  administration  to  be 
lengthened  out  beyond  the  usual  period,  and  I  en- 
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treat  it  by  all  the  strong  and  tender  ties  of  our  mu- 
tual friendship.  When  I  first  made  this  request  to 
you  in  person,  and  several  times  afterwards  repeat- 
ed it  by  letter,  I  had  not  the  least  imagination  of 
your  being  tribune.  I  then,  indeed,  only  entreated 
your  good  offices  as  an  illustrious  senator,  and  as 
one  who  stood  high  in  the  favour  and  esteem  of 
every  Roman.  But  I  now  apply  to  Curio,  not  only 
as  my  noble  friend,  but  as  a  powerful  tribune.  I 
do  not  desire,  however,  (what,  indeed,  would  be 
more  difficult  to  obtain,)  that  any  thing  unusual 
should  be  decreed  in  my  favour;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  you  would  support  that  decree,  and 
maintain  those  laws,  by  which  I  was  appointed  to 
this  government.  In  a  word,  my  single  and  most 
earnest  request  is,  that  the  terms  upon  which  I  set 
out  for  this  province  may  not  be  changed.  Fare- 
well. 

LETTER  XVII. 

[A.  U.  702.] 
TO  THERMUS,  PROPRIETOR. 

I  FOUND  you  perfectly  well  inclined  to  employ 
every  good  office  in  your  power  for  my  lieutenant 
Marcus  Anneius,  when  I  mentioned  his  affair  to 
you  at  Ephesus.     However,  as  my  affection  will 
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not  suffer  me  to  omit  any  circumstance  which  may- 
tend  to  his  advantage,  I  write  to  you  in  the  behef 
that  this  letter  will  considerably  add  to  the  favour- 
able disposition  in  which  3^ou  already  stand  towards 
him.  He  has  long  enjoyed  a  share  in  my  friend- 
ship ;  as,  indeed,  I  have  suflficiently  shewn  the 
good  opinion  I  entertain  of  him,  by  having  ap- 
pointed hhn  my  lieutenant  i:i  preference  to  so  many 
others,  who  solicited  for  that  office.  The  war  in 
which  I  was  soon  after\\ards  engaged,  gave  me  oc- 
casion of  experiencing  his  military  abilities ;  and 
the  prudence,  the  courage,  and  the  fidelity  with 
which  he  executed  his  commission,  together  with 
the  extraordinary  marks  he  gave  me  of  his  affec- 
tion, have  raised  him  to  the  highest  possible  de- 
gree of  my  esteem.  I  informed  you  at  Ephesus, 
that  there  were  some  points  in  controversy  between 
him  and  the  city  of  Sardis;*  the  particulars  of 
which  you  will  best  learn  when  the  cause  shall 
come  before  you.  And  here,  I  must  confess,  I  have 
been  long  debating  with  myself  what  I  should  far- 
ther say  to  you.  The  world  universally  acknow- 
ledges and  admires  your  impartial  administration 
of  justice,  and  ray  friend's  claim  is  so  well  founded 
as  to  require  no  other  protection  than  that  of  your 
Hsiial  e<juity.     However,  as  I  am  sensible  of  the 

*  In  Lydia. 
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great  authority  which  naturally  attends  the  Praeto- 
rian office,  especially  where  it  is  exercised  with  so 
much  honour,  lenity,  and  wisdom,  as  are  well  known 
to  distinguish  your  administration ;  I  entreat  you 
to  exert  that  influence  in  such  a  manner,  upon  this 
occasion,  as  may  convince  Anneius  that  you  are 
his  friend.  He  is  already,  indeed,  persuaded  that 
you  are  so,  and  has  often  mentioned  you  to  me  in 
that  character.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  forbear  con- 
juring you,  by  those  reciprocal  good  offices  which 
have  equally  passed  between  us,  to  let  him  see  that 
this  letter  has  rendered  you  still  more  inclined  to 
serve  him.  Be  assured,  the  whole  extent  of  your 
provincial  power  cannot  supply  you  with  an  op- 
portunity of  more  effectually  obliging  me.  It  is 
unnecessary  I  should  add,  that  you  cannot  better 
dispose  of  your  favours,  than  by  conferring  them 
on  Anneius;  and  I  am  persuaded  you  have  too  high 
an  opinion  of  his  merit  and  gratitude  to  entertain 
the  least  doubt  upon  that  article.     Farewell. 


VOL.  li. 
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LETTER  XVIII. 

[A.  U.  702.] 
TO  VOLUMNIUS.* 

The  familiar  manner  in  which  your  letter  to  me 
was  addressed,  though  extremely  agreeable  indeed 
to  the  intimacy  that  subsists  between  us,  made  me 
at  first  doubt  whether  it  did  not  come  from  my  very 
good  friend,  your  namesake,  the  senator.  But  I 
soon  found,  by  that  lively  and  elegant  humour  with 
which  it  was  distinguished,  that  it  could  be  the 
produce  of  no  other  hand  than  yours.  I  was  ex- 
ceedingly pleased  with  it  in  every  respect,  but  that 
I  perceived  you  had  not  suiFiciently  discharged 
your  trust,  and  defended  the  credit  of  my  posses- 
sions as  a  wit.     For  you  tell  me,  that  since  I  left 


*  The  person  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed  was  a  Ro- 
man knight,  extremely  admired  for  his  wit  and  pleasantry. 
It  was  this  quality,  it  is  probable,  that  recommended  him 
to  Antony,  with  whom  he  appears  to  have  been  in  some  cre- 
dit ;  as  he  was  likewise  employed  by  him  in  the  civil  wars. 
Atticus  also  was  in  the  number  of  Volumnius's  friends  ;  and 
after  the  battle  of  Modena,  when  Antony's  faction  was  sup- 
posed to  be  irrecoverably  ruined,  he  generously  protected 
him  from  the  violence  of  the  successful  party,  ^d  Alt. 
XV.  8.     Corn.  Nep,  in  vit.  Attici. 

6 
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Rome,  every  paltry  joke,  even  those  of  the  dull 
Sextius  himself,  is  placed  to  my  account.  And  did 
you  suffer  your  friend  to  be  thus  dishonoured,  with- 
out heroically  standing  forth  in  vindication  of  his 
genius  ?  I  was  in  hopes  that  ray  wit  was  stamped 
with  such  distinguishing  marks  as  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  its  being  mistaken.  But  it  seems 
there  is  such  a  general  depravation  of  taste  in 
Rome,  that  no  man's  conceits  are  so  execrably  vile, 
as  not  to  meet  with  admirers.  As  you  value  my 
reputation  then,  assert  boldly  that  every  low  thing 
which  is  repeated  of  this  sort,  is  none  of  mine. 
And  unless  it  be  some  smart  pun,  or  elegant  hy- 
perbole, some  striking  paragram,*  or  some  arch 
and  unexpected  turn ;  f  in  a  word,  unless  it  answers 

*  The  hyperbole  is  a  figure  of  speech  by  which  any  thing 
is  extravagantly  magnified  or  diminished  beyond  the  truth ; 
as  a  paragram  is  a  species  of  the  pun,  which  consists  in 
changing  the  initial  letters  of  a  name.  It  would  be  need- 
less to  produce  any  example  in  explanation  of  the  former ; 
and  an  instance  of  the  latter  kind  will  occur  to  every  Eng- 
lish reader  in  the  well-known  reply  which  Cromwell  made 
to  the  judges,  when  they  reminded  him  of  Magna  Charta. 

+  Of  this  kind  is  what  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  once 
said  to  a  noble  lilarl ;  My  Lord^  you  xcill  certainly  be  damned. 
How,  my  Lord!  returned  the  Earl,  with  some  warmth.  Nay^ 
replied  the  Duke,  there's  no  help  for  it :  for  it  is  positively 
said,  Cursed  is  he  of  whom  all  men  sp  nk  well.  Taller,  Vol.  I. 
No.  17. 
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the  character  of  true  humour,*  as  described  in  ray 
dialogue  on  oratory,  I  desire  you  would  do  me  the 
favour  most  vehemently  to  swear,  that  mine  you 

*  Cicero,  in  the  treatise  to  which  he  here  refers,  intro- 
duces one  of  his  speakers  as  pointing  out  the  priacipal 
sources  of  oratorical  humour ;  among  which  he  makes  very 
honourable  mention  of  the  pun.  There  is  scarce  an  author, 
indeed,  of  any  note  among  the  ancients,  that  has  not,  in 
some  part  or  other  of  his  writings,  tried  his  genius  at  a  con- 
ceit ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  there  is  one  in  particular 
which  runs  through  almost  the  whole  set  of  Roman  Classics. 
The  first  that  appears  to  have  started  it  is,  that  venerable 
censor,  Cato  the  elder;  who,  in  a  grave  speech  recorded  by 
Livy,  taking  notice  of  those  fine  statues  that  had  been  late- 
ly transported  into  Italy,  after  the  conquest  of  Greece,  ex- 
presses his  concern  ne  iliac  magis  res  iios  ceperint  quam  nos 
illas,  Horace  was  so  well  pleased  with  this  witticism,  that 
he  has  transplanted  it  into  one  of  his  epistles : 

Greccia  capta  fertim  victorem  cepit,  et  attes 
Jntulit  agresti  Latio, 

And  even  the  majestic  Virgil  could  not  secure  himself  from 
the  infection  of  this  contagious  ambiguity  : 

Num  Capti  potuere  Capi  ? 

a  quibble,  which  was  afterwards  taken  up  by  Quintus  Cur- 
tius ;  though  it  seems  to  be  somewhat  damaged  in  passing 
through  his  hands  ;  plures  captivi  (says  that  historian,  speak- 
ing of  one  of  Alexander's  victories)  quam  qui  caperent,  erant. 
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are  confident  it  is  not.  With  regard  to  those  little 
pretenders  to  eloquence,  of  whom  you  complain, 
as  having  usurped  my  place  in  the  Forum,  I  am 
much  less  concerned.  Fare  it  as  it  may  with  plaiu- 
tiils  and  defendants  of  every  kind,  1  am  nothino- 
disturbed ;  no  not  though  the  worthless  Selius  him- 
self should  be  deemed  eloquent  enough  to  persuade 
the  world,  that  he  is  not  an  arrant  slave.  But  in 
the  article  of  wit,  my  friend — there,  indeed,  I  am 
much  too  jealous  not  to  assert  my  prerogative.  It 
is  an  article,  however,  in  which  I  stand  in  fear  of 
no  other  competitor  but  yourself;  for  your  preten- 
sions, doubtless,  are  formidable.  Yet  when  I  say 
this,  you  will  modestly  suspect,  perhaps,  that  I  am 
bantering  ;  and  who  but  must  own  that  Volumnius 
is  a  man  of  penetration  ?    To  speak  seriously,  a 

When  it  i?  considered  bow  early  this  species  of  false  wit  ap- 
peared in  the  world  ;  with  what  difiiculty  it  has  been  sub- 
dued ;  that  some  of  the  best  writers  have  not  been  able  en- 
tirely to  abstain  from  it ;  and  that  it  was  the  favourite  of 
so  unquestionable  a  genius  as  Cicero  ;  one  cannot  Forbear 
thinking,  with  the  inimitable  Mr  Addison,  "  that  the  seeds 
"  of  punning  are  in  the  minds  of  all  men."  It  is  the  busi- 
ness, therefore,  of  criticism,  to  root  out  a  weed,  which  the 
best  as  well  as  the  worst  soil,  it  seems,  is  so  strongly  dispo- 
sed to  produce  ;  as  it  cannot  spread  without  checking  the 
nobler  growth  of  true  wit  and  just  imagination.  Cic.  de 
orat.  ii.  38.  Liv.  xxxiv.  4,  Hor,  ep.  ii.  1.  157.  Virg.  jEn, 
vii.  S95.  Quint.  Cur.  v.  13.  Addison  Spect.  i.  No.  61. 
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most  agreeable  and  lively  vein  of  vrit  runs  through- 
out your  whole  letter.  I  will  confess,  however, 
that  what  you  mention  concerning  our  friend,* 
though  you  represented  it  in  a  very  droll  light,  did 
not  once  make  me  smile.  It  is  much  my  desire,  I 
must  own,  that  he  should  conduct  himself  through 
his  tribunitial  office  with  dignity  ;  not  only  for  his 
own  sake,  as  you  know  he  is  a  man  I  value,  but 
for  the  sake  likewise  of  my  country;  which,  how- 
ever ill  it  has  treated  me,  I  shall  never  cease  to 
love. 

And  now,  my  dear  Volumnius,  I  hope  you  will 
continue  the  agreeable  correspondence  you  have 
begun,  and  give  me  frequent  accounts  of  affairs 
both  private  and  public  ;  for,  be  assured,  your  let- 
ters are  extremely  pleasing  to  me.  I  entreat  you, 
likewise,  to  endeavour  to  gain  Dolabella  entirely 
to  my  interests,  by  confirming  him  in  that  amicable 
disposition  towards  me,  which,  I  know,  he  is  incli- 
ned to  entertain.  Not  that  I  suspect  he  wants  any 
applications  of  this  sort ;  but,  as  I  am  verj'  desirous 
to  make  him  my  friend,  it  is  a  point,  I  think,  that 
cannot  be  too  much  laboured.     Farewell. 

*  This  seems  to  allude  to  Curio. 
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LETTER  XrX. 

[A.  U.  702.] 

TO  CRASSIPES.* 

I  TOOK  occasion,  before  I  left  Rome,  of  recom- 
mending the  Bithyniaf  company  to  you  in  the 
strongest  terms  I  was  able ;  and  I  had  the  pleasure 
to  find  you  perfectly  well  disposed,  not  only  from 
my  instances,  but  your  own  inclinations,  to  do  them 
all  the  good  offices  in  your  power.  However,  as 
those  who  are  concerned  in  the  affairs  of  this  so- 
ciety, think  it  may  be  to  their  advantage  that  I 
should  thus  repeat  my  assurances  of  the  regard  I 
bear  them,  I  make  no  difficulty  of  yielding  to  their 
solicitations.  Be  well  persuaded  then,  that  I  have 
ever  been  desirous  of  rendering  to  this  whole  order, 
in  general,  my  best  services ;  to  which,  indeed, 
the  important  obligations  they  have  conferred  up- 

*  He  was  Qua&stor  in  Bithynia ;  and,  probably,  at  the 
same  time  when  P.  Silius  was  governor  of  that  province. 
See  p.  80.  note. 

f  The  revenues  of  the  republic  arising  from  the  foreign 
provinces  were  farmed  by  the  Roman  knights,  who  were 
divided  into  several  companies,  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  particular  province  whose  taxes  they  rented.  See 
Vol.  I.  p.  219.  note. 
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on  <Tie,  gave  them  an  undoubted  right.  But  my 
attachments  are  more  particularly  strong  to  that 
branch  of  them  concerned  in  the  finances  of  Bi- 
thynia :  a:^  this  company,  from  the  rank  and  cha- 
racter of  its  members,  forms  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable bodies  in  the  whole  republic.  It  is  com- 
posed, indeed,  out  of  all  the  other  companies,  and 
happens  to  consist  of  several  of  my  most  intimate 
friends.  In  this  number  their  governor  Publius 
Ruj'ilius  holds  the  principal  rank  ;  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  whose  function  is  concerned  in  my 
present  address.  I  make  it  then  my  earnest  request, 
(and  it  is  a  request  you  may  very  easily  comply 
with,)  that  you  assist  and  protect  their  agent  Pu- 
pius  in  discharging  his  services  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  company;  and,  in  general,  that  you  would 
promote  their  interest  by  all  those  means  which,  I 
well  know,  are  in  the  power  of  a  Quaestor.  Your 
compliance  in  this  instance  will  greatly  oblige  me; 
and  I  will  add  too,  what  I  can  affirm  from  my  own 
experience,  that  you  cannot  confer  your  good  of- 
fices upon  a  society  that  will  more  gratefully  re- 
)Tiember  them.     Farewell. 
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LETTER  XX. 

[A.  U.  702.J 
TO  PLBLIUS  SILIUS,  PROPRiETOU. 

PuBLius  Terentils  Hispo,  who  is  deputy-re- 
ceiver-general  of  the  customs  arising  from  pasture 
and  cattle  in  your  province,  is  a  person  for  whom 
I  have  a  very  particular  friendship;  as,  indeed, 
many  important  good  offices  have  mutually  passed 
between  us.  The  settling  his  accounts  with  the 
several  cities  under  his  department  which  yet  re- 
main unadjusted,  is  a  point  wherein  his  character, 
you  are  sensible,  is  greatly  concerned.  This  I  at- 
tempted in  his  behalf  with  regard  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Ephesus ;  but  my  attempts,  I  must  confess,  prov- 
ed unsuccessful.  It  is  the  general  opinion  of  the 
world,  however,  and  what  I  am  firmly  assured  of 
myself,  that  the  justice  and  clemency  of  your  ad- 
ministration has  gained  you  such  an  ascendant  over 
the  people  of  Greece,  that  you  may  easily  obtain 
of  them  any  thing  you  shall  request.  1  entreat 
you  then  to  employ  your  interest  with  them  in  fa- 
vour of  Hispo;  and  I  ask  it  as  a  point  in  which 
my  honour  is  peculiarly  concerned.  The  truth  is, 
not  only  the  u  hole  company  in  this  branch  of  the 
revenues  has  placed  itself  under  my  protection,  but 
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I  have  particular  intimacies  with  many  of  its  mem- 
bers. Your  compliance,  therefore,  with  my  request, 
will  strengthen  my  interest  with  this  society  in  ge- 
neral, and  will  also  give  me  the  satisfaction  and 
credit  of  having  obtained  your  good  offices  for  my 
friend.  To  this  I  will  add,  that  you  may  depend 
on  receiving  great  complacency,  both  from  the 
grateful  returns  of  Hispo  in  particular,  and  from 
the  interest  you  will  establish  with  this  illustrious 
company  in  general.  You  will  likewise  oblige  me 
in  a  most  sensible  manner;  for,  be  assured,  the 
whole  extent  of  your  government  cannot  supply 
you  with  an  opportunity  of  rendering  me  a  more 
acceptable  service.    Farewell. 
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LETTER  L 

[A.  U.  703.] 


The  great  authority  you  bear  in  the  republic,  to- 
gether with  the  high  esteem  I  have  ever  entertain- 
ed for  your  uncommon  virtues,  make  me  look  up- 
on it  as  a  point  of  much  consequence  to  me,  that 


*  This  illustrious  Roman  was  great-grandson  to  Marcus 
Cato  the  Censor ;  to  whom  he  was  no  less  allied  in  virtue 
than  in  blood.  He  had  all  his  merit,  indeed,  without  any  of 
his  failings ;  and  with  the  same  determined  inflexibility  in 
his  public  conduct,  be  was  far  more  amiable  in  the  common 
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you  should  be  apprized  of  the  successof  my  arms; 
of  the  disinterested  protection  I  have  given  to  our 
allies;  and  of  the  integrity  of  my  administration  in 
general.     And  I  doubt  not^  when  you  shall  be  in- 


intercourses  of  private  life.  Perhaps  a  character  equally 
perfect,  is  no  where  to  be  found  in  the  whole  annals  of  pro- 
fane history;  and  it  may  well  be  questioned,  Avhether  hu- 
man philosophy  ever  produced,  either  before  or  since,  so 
truly  great  and  good  a  man.  It  is  a  just  observation  of  Se- 
neca, magnam  rem  ptita,  unum  homincm  agere :  and  it  is  this 
uncommon  consistency  of  action,  that  marks  the  character 
of  Cato  with  its  most  distinguishing  beauty.  All  the  parts 
of  his  conduct  accord  with  each  other,  and  are  the  regular 
result  of  one  steady  and  invariable  principle  : 

'Patrice — impenderc  vitam  : 


Nee  sibiy  sed  toll  gcnitum  se  credere  mundo. 

This  was  the  glorious  object  of  his  ambition  from  his  first 
appearance  in  the  world  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life  ;  and 
he  undauntedly  pursued  it  through  all  the  various  insults  and 
opposition  that  Caesar,  Crassus,  and  Pompey,  could  contrive 
to  traverse  and  perplex  his  way.  He  resolutely,  indeed,  op- 
posed the  progress  of  their  power  in  every  step  of  its  un- 
constitutional advancement ;  and,  with  a  most  consummate 
prudence,  perpetually  forewarned  his  countrymen  of  those 
calamities  which  they  afterwards  experienced.  Cicero, 
nevertheless,  has  said,  (and  it  has  been  often  repeated  after 
him,)  that  there  was  more  of  probity  than  of  prudence  in 
Cato's  politics ;  and  particularly  instances  his  treatment  of 
the  Roman  knights  in  a  very  nice  case,  w  herein  they  peti- 
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formed  of  these  several  articles,  I  shall  find  the  less 
diffiCLilty  in  persuading  you  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest I  am  going  to  make. 

I  arrived  in  this  province  on  the  last  of  July; 
and  as  the  season  of  the  year  rendered  it  necessa- 
ry for  me  to  hasten  to  the  army,  I  continued  only 


tioned  the  senate  for  redress.  See  Vol.  I.  p.  120.  note.  Per- 
haps Cato's  firmness  in  this  article  cannot  be  justified  ;  but 
certainly  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  pronounce,  from  a 
particular  article,  that  he  did  not,  in  the  general  tenor  of 
his  public  actions,  discover  great  abilities.  Cicero  speaks 
of  them,  it  is  true,  upon  other  occasions  also,  with  some  di- 
minution ;  but  it  is  no  wonder  he  should  represent  that  con- 
duct as  injudicious,  which  was  almost,  in  every  respect,  the 
very  reverse  of  his  own.  One  cannot  easily,  indeed,  believe 
that  Cato's  talents  were  unequal  to  his  virtues,  when  one 
considers  the  perpetual  jealousy  with  which  he  was  looked 
upon  by  the  first  triumvirate ;  the  violent  measures  they 
employed  to  prevent  his  being  elected  praetor;  and  that 
they  would  never  suffer  him  to  attain  the  consular  oflBce. 
Integrity  under  the  direction  of  much  inferior  abilities, 
could  not,  surely,  have  been  thus  formidable ;  especially  in 
an  age  the  most  venal  and  unprincipled  that  ever  darkened 
t!ie  annals  of  human  corruption.  But  whatever  may  be  de- 
termined as  to  the  measure  of  his  intellectual  qualities,  he 
unquestionably  possessed  the  patriot  virtues  in  their  highest 
perfection;  and  (as  a  noble  author  justly  observes)  "  if  he 
*'  could  not  save,  he  prolonged  the  life  of  liberty." — Plut, 
in  vit.  Caton,  Senec.  ep.  120.  Lucan.  ii.  382.  Ad  Jtt.  i.  18. 
11.5.     Let,  on  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism,  p.  35. 
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two  days  at  Laodicea,  four  at  Apatnea,  three  at 
Synnadaj,  and  as  many  at  Philomelum.  I  found 
great  numbers  of  people  assembled  in  these  several 
towns,  in  expectation  of  my  arrival ;  and,  during 
my  stay  in  each,  I  relieved  many  cities  from  the 
oppressive  taxes  they  laboured  under,  reduced  the 
exorbitant  interest  they  paid  for  the  money  they 
had  been  obliged  to  borrow,  and  discharged  them 
from  the  unjust  demands  of  their  usurious  creditors. 
Before  I  arrived  in  my  government,  a  mutiny  had 
arisen  in  the  army,  and  the  soldiers  had  dispersed 
themselves  into  different  parts  of  the  provinces; 
five  cohorts,  in  particular,  were  retired  to  Philome- 
lum, without  a  single  officer  to  command  them.  I 
therefore  ordered  my  lieutenant  Anneius  to  con- 
duct these  scattered  regiments  to  the  main  body  in 
Lycaonia,  and  to  assemble  the  whole  army  at  Ico- 
nium,  where  I  directed  him  to  encamp.  These  or- 
ders he  very  diligently  executed;  and  I  joined  the. 
troops  on  the  26th  of  August.  In  the  interval,  I 
employed  myself,  agreeably  to  the  injunctions  of 
the  senate,  in  raising  a  strong  body  of  Evocati,* 
together  with  a  proper  number  of  cavalry,  as  also 
in  assembling  those  auxiliary  forces,  which  the 
free  as  well  as  regal  states  in  alliance  with  the  re- 
public had  voluntarily  offered  me.     As  soon  as  the 

*  See  p.  5^.  note. 
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junction  of  all  the  troops  was  completed,  I  revie\'i- 
ed  the  whole  army;  and  on  the  30th  of  August  we 
beffan  to  move  towards  Cilicia.  In  the  mean  time, 
envoys  from  the  king  of  Commagene  arrived,  with 
a  very  confused  indeed,  but  however,  iis  it  appear- 
ed afterwards,  a  very  true  account,  that  the  Par- 
thians  had  invaded  Syria.  This  news  greatly  alarm- 
ed me,  not  only  for  the  danger  to  which  that  pro- 
vince, but  my  own,  was  exposed ;  and  which  threat- 
ened, likewise,  all  Asia  in  general.  I  thought  it 
advisable,  therefore,  to  lead  my  troops  through  that 
part  of  Cappadocia  which  borders  on  Cilicia.  If, 
indeed,  I  had  marched  directly  into  Cilicia,  I  could 
easily  have  protected  that  district  of  my  province 
from  any  invasion  on  the  side  of  Syria;  as  it  can- 
not be  entered  from  thence  without  traversing 
Mount  Amanus,  over  which  there  are  only  two 
narrow  defiles,  that  might  be  defended  by  a  very 
small  force.  In  short,  nothing  can  be  more  im- 
pregnable than  Cilicia  is  from  that  quarter,  by  the 
fortifications  with  which  nature  has  secured  it.  But 
my  chief  concern  was  for  Cappadocia,  which  lies 
entireh'- open  towards  Syria ;  and  besides,  there  are 
several  little  kingdoms  in  its  neighbourhood,  which, 
though  in  friendship  with  the  Romans,  yet  dare  not 
openly  act  against  the  Parthians.  These  consider- 
ations, therefore,  determined  me  to  lie  with  my 
army  on  the  borders  of  Cappadocia;  and,  accord- 
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ingly,  I  encamped  at  Cybistra,  a  town  situated  not 
far  from  Mount  Taurus.  By  these  means,  I  was  in 
a  condition  of  protecting  Cilicia,  at  the  same  time 
that,  by  possessing  myself  of  Cappadocia,  I  pre- 
vented the  contiguous  states  from  entering  into  any 
measures  to  our  prejudice. 

Whilst  affairs  were  in  this  commotion,  and  there 
was  reason  to  apprehend  a  general  war,  king  Dei- 
otarus  sent  an  embassy  to  my  camp,  with  an  offer 
of  joining  me  with  all  his  forces.  I  was  extremely 
sensible  of  this  instance  of  his  zeal  and  friendship ; 
and  immediately  returned  him  a  letter  of  acknow- 
ledgments, with  my  pressing  exhortation  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  would  hasten  his  march.  I  can- 
not but  observe,  upon  this  occasion,  that  Deiotarus 
justly  merits  those  peculiar  marks  of  favour  and 
esteem  with  which  both  you  and  I,  in  particular, 
as  well  as  the  senate  in  general,  have  ever  distin- 
guished him.  He  discovers,  indeed,  a  remarkable 
fidelity  and  affection  to  the  republic,  together  with 
an  uncommon  presence  and  greatness  of  mind  both 
in  action  and  in  council. 

I  found  it  necessary,  for  the  better  concerting 
my  plan  of  operations,  to  continue  five  days  at  Cy- 
bistra. During  my  stay  there,  I  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  be  of  singular  service  to  Ariobarzanes ;  a 
prince  particularly  assigned  to  my  protection  by 
the  senate,  in  consequence  of  your  motion  for  that 
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purpose.  I  delivered  liim  from  a  very  dangerous 
conspiracy,  which  was  just  upon  the  point  of  being 
carried  into  execution.  I  did  more,  indeed  ;  and 
not  only  preserved  his  person,  but  strengthened  his 
authority.  For  this  purpose,  I  procured  IVIetras  and 
Athenceu.s  (the  latter  of  whom  you  strongly  recom- 
mended to  my  care,)  not  only  to  be  recalled  from  that 
exile,  into  which  the  intrigues  of  the  cruel  Athenais 
had  driven  them,  but  to  be  restored  to  their  former 
favour  and  credit  with  the  king.  And  as  it  would 
have  produced  a  very  terrible  civil  war,  if  the  high 
priest,  *  who  was  among  the  disaffected  party,  had 
taken  up  arms,  as  was  generally  supposed  to  be  his 
intention,  I  found  means  of  obliging  him  to  depart 
the  kingdom.  This  young  man  abounded  both  in 
money  and  troops,  and  possessed  every  other  ad- 
A'antage  that  could  render  him  of  importance  to 
those  who  were  inclined  to  attempt  a  revolution.— 
In  a  word,  I  recovered  the  authority  of  Ariobarza- 
nes,  without  occasioning  the  least  bloodshed  or  dis- 
turbance, and  firmly  established  him  in  his  Toyal 
disrnitv. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  was  informed,  by  various 


*  It  appears,  by  a  passage  w  hich  Manutiiis  cites  from 
Hirthis,  that  the  high  priest  of  the  temple  of  Bellona,  at 
Commana,  a  city  in  Cappadocia,  nas  next  in  rank  and 
power  to  the  king  himself. — Hirt.  de  Bel.  Akxand. 
VOL.  II.  I 
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expresses,  that  a  considerable  army  of  Parthians 
and  Arabians  were  advanced  to  the  city  of  Antio- 
chia ;  *  and  that  a  large  body  of  their  cavalry, 
which  had  penetrated  into  Cilicia,  were  entirely 
cut  to  pieces  by  a  detachment  of  mine,  supported 
by  the  praetorian  f  cohort  in  garrison  at  Epipha- 
nea.t  Perceiving,  therefore,  that  the  Parthians  had 
turned  ofF  from  Cappadocia,  and  were  approached 
within  a  small  distance  of  the  frontiers  of  Cilicia,  I 
conducted  the  army  with  all  possible  expedition  to 
Amanus.  Upon  my  arrival,  I  found  the  enemy  was 
retired  from  Antiochia,  and  that  Bibulus  had  taken 
possession  of  the  city.  I  sent  an  express,  therefore, 
to  Deiotarus,  who  was  upon  full  march  with  all  his 
forces  to  join  me,  acquainting  him,  that  I  did  not  at 
present  see  occasion  of  drawing  him  out  of  his  do- 
minions; but  that  if  any  new  occurrence  should 
arise,  I  would  immediately  give  him  notice. 

My  principal  view  in  advancing  to  Amanus  was, 
that  I  might  be  ready  to  assist  either  Cilicia  or  Sy- 
ria, as  circumstances  should  require.     I  had  like- 


*  In  Syria. 

T  The  praetorian  cohort  composed  a  sort  of  body-guard 
to  the  proconsul,  or  general ;  and  consisted  of  a  select  num- 
ber chosen  out  of  the  E\  ocati.  The  nature  of  the  latter  has 
been  already  explained  in  p.  54.  note. 

J  A  city  in  Cilicia. 
10 


< 
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wise  another  design,  which  I  had  before  meditated, 
and  now  prepared  to  execute,  as  being  of  great  im- 
portance to  both  provinces;  I  mean  to  quell  the  in- 
surrection of  these  highlanders,  and  extirpate  an 
enemy  that  was  perpetually  infesting  us.  To  this 
end,  I  made  a  feint  of  retiring  towards  another  part 
of  Cilicia;  and,  having  actually  returned  a  day's 
march,  I  encamped  atEpiphanea.  But,  on  the  12th 
of  October,  in  the  evening,  I  struck  my  tents,  and, 
by  a  long  march  during  the  whole  night,  I  arrived 
early  the  next  morning  at  Amanus.  I  immediate- 
ly formed  in  order  of  battle,  heading  part  of  the 
troops  myself,  in  conjunction  with  my  brother,  and 
distributing  the  command  of  the  rest  amongst  my 
other  lieutenants.  The  enemy  being  thus  surround- 
ed by  surprise,  were  taken  and  destroyed  in  great 
numbers.  Meanwhile,  my  lieutenant  Pontinius  at- 
tacked Sepyra,  Commons,  and  Erana;  the  latter  of 
which  is  the  principal  town  on  these  mountains, 
and  indeed  considerable  enough  to  be  called  a  city. 
They  each  made  a  very  obstinate  resistance ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  attack  began  before  day-break, 
they  did  not  surrender  till  night,  nor  without  ha- 
ving suffered  a  prodigious  slaughter.  In  this  action 
we  took  six  fortresses,  and  burnt  many  more. 

Having  thus  successfully  completed  this  expedi- 
tion, we  encamped  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Amanus, 
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near  Alexander's*  altars,  where  I  continued  four 
days.  During  the  whole  time  I  remained  here,  I  was 
employed  in  extirpating  the  rest  of  these  mountain- 
eers, and  destroying  that  part  of  their  lands  which 
lies  within  my  province.  From  hence  I  sat  down 
before  Pindinessum  ;  a  city  in  the  territories  of  that 
part  of  Cilicia  which  has  never  submitted  to  the 
Romans.  This  was  a  place  of  great  strength,  and 
inhabited  by  a  stubborn  people,  who  had  preserved 
themselves  uuconquered,  even  by  the  neighbouring 
kings.  It  was  a  harbour,  likewise,  for  fugitives  of 
every  kind ;  and  they  were  greatly,  also,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Parthians,  whose  approach  they  im- 
patiently expected.  Upon  these  considerations,  I 
thought  it  for  the  honour  of  my  arms  to  restrain 
their  insolence  ;  especially  as  I  should,  by  this 
means,  the  more  easily  subdue  the  spirit  of  those 
other  cantons  which  were  equally  averse  to  the 
Roman  government.  In  consequence  of  this  reso- 
lution, I  invested  the  town;  and,  having  raised  six 
large  fortresses,  I  began  to  play  my  battering  en- 
gines against  their  walls.  They  held  out,  however, 
fiftv-seven  days  ;  but,  at  length,  finding  the  flames 
had  seized  several  parts  of  the  town,  and  that  other 


•*  A  place  near  Issus,  -where  Alexander,  having  defeated 
Darius,  consecrated  three  altars  to  Jupiter,  Hercules,  and 
3Jincrva,  as  memorials  of  his  victory. — Quint.  Curt. 
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qaarters  were  laid  in  ruins,  they  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion, after  having  occasioned  me  an  infinite  fa- 
tigue. I  had  the  satisfaction  to  complete  this  en- 
terprise, without  occasioning  our  allies  the  least  in- 
convenience or  expence.  After  having  thus  redu- 
ced Pindinessum,  and  received  hostages  from  the 
Tiburani,  a  neighbouring  people  equally  bold  and 
insolent,  I  sent  my  army  into  winter-quarters.  This 
care  I  assigned  to  my  brother,  and  ordered  him  to 
canton  the  troops  amongst  those  towns  we  had 
lately  taken,  or  that  were  most  disposed  to  revolt. 
And  now,  if  a  motion  should  be  made  in  the  se- 
nate concerning  the  honours  due  to  the  success  of 
my  arms,  I  shall  esteem  it  the  highest  glory  to  be 
supported  in  my  pretensions  by  your  suffrage.  I 
am  sensible  it  is  usual  for  the  gravest  characters  to 
request,  as  well  as  to  be  requested,  for  favours  of 
this  nature,  in  the  strongest  terms;  but  I  persuade 
myself  it  will  be  more  proper  for  me  to  remind, 
than  to  solicit  you,  in  the  present  instance.  You 
have  frequently,  indeed,  not  only  distinguished  me 
with  your  vote,  but  with  your  highest  applause, 
both  in  the  senate  and  in  the  assemblies  of  the  peo- 
ple. *     And,  believe  me,  I  have  ever  thought  there 

*  Cicero,  soon  after  the  expiration  of  his  consulate,  had 
very  particular  obligations  to  Cato  of  the  kind  he  mentions. 
For  the  latter,  being  tribune  at  that  time,  procured  him  a 
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was  so  much  weight  and  authority  in  all  you  ut- 
tered, that  a  single  word  of  yours  in  my  favour  was 
the  highest  honour  I  could  possibly  receive.  I  re- 
member, upon  a  certain  occasion,  when  you  refu- 
sed to  vote  for  a  public  thanksgiving,"^  which  was 
proposed  in  favour  of  a  very  worthy  and  illustrious 
citizen ;  you  told  the  senate,  that  you  should  wil- 
lingly have  given  your  suffrage  in  support  of  the 
honour  in  question,  had  it  been  designed  as  a  re- 
ward for  any  civil  services  which  that  consul  had 
performed  in  Rome.  Agreeably  to  this  maxim, 
you  formerly  concurred  in  voting  that  a  public 
thanksgiving  should  be  decreed  to  me ;  not,  in- 
deed, for  having  advanced  the  glory  of  our  country 
by  my  military  achievements,  (for  that  would  have 
been  a  circumstance  nothing  uncommon,)  but  for 
having,  in  a  most  singular  and  unexampled  manner, 
preserved  the  liberties  of  the  whole  commonwealth  f 
without  drawing  a  sword.   I  forbear  to  mention  the 


confirmation  from  an  assembly  of  the  people,  of  the  glori- 
ous title  of  FATHER  OF  HIS  COUNTRY. —  Plitt.  in  vit.  Cic. 

*  This  honour  was  usually  decreed  to  a  general  after 
some  signal  advantage  obtained  by  his  arms.  It  consisted 
in  appointing  a  solemn  festival,  in  order  to  return  thanks  to 
the  gods  for  the  public  success;  at  which  time  the  senate 
went  in  solemn  procession  to  the  principal  temples  in  Rome, 
and  assisted  at  the  sacrifices  instituted  for  such  occasions. 

f  By  the  suppression  of  Catiline's  conspiracy. 
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generous  share  you  have  taken  in  all  the  envy,  the 
diiTiCLikies,  and  the  dangers  to  which  my  lite  has 
been  exposed ;  and  a  far  greater  you  were  willing 
to  have  taken,  if  I  could  have  been  prevailed  upon 
to  have  consented.  I  forbear  to  mention,  likewise, 
that  you  considered  my  enemy  *  as  your  own ;  and 
that,  in  order  to  give  me  a  convincing  proof  of 
your  great  regard,  you  scrupled  not  to  shew  your 
approbation  even  of  his  death,  by  defending  ^Nlilo 
in  the  senate.  In  return,  (and  I  speak  of  it,  not  as 
a  favour  for  which  you  are  indebted  to  me,  but  as 
a  tribute  which  I  owed  to  truth,)  I  have  been  no 
silent  admirer  of  your  virtues  ;  for  who,  indeed,  can 
suppress  his  applause  of  them  ?  In  all  my  speeches, 
both  in  the  forum  and  the  senate,  as  well  as  in  the 
several  pieces  I  have  published,  either  in  our  own 
language  or  in  Greek,  I  have  ever  represented 
your  character  as  superior,  not  only  to  the  noblest 
amongst  our  contemporaries,  but  to  the  most  cele- 
brated in  history. 

After  all,  you  will  wonder,  perhaps,  what  should 
induce  me  to  set  so  high  a  value  upon  these  little 
transient  honours  of  the  senate.  I  will  acknowledge, 
then,  the  whole  truth,  and  lay  open  my  heart  be- 
fore you,  with  a  freedom  becoming  that  philoso- 
phy we  cultivate,  and  that  friendship  we  profess; 

*  Clodius. 
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a  friendship  delivered  down  to  us  from  our  parents, 
and  improved  by  many  reciprocal  good  offices. 

Let  me  previously  observe,  that,  if  ever  any  man 
was  a  stranger  to  vain-glory,  and  a  desire  of  vulgar 
admiration,  it  is  myself;  and  this  frame  of  mind, 
which  I  possess  by  temper,  has  been  still  strength- 
ened (if  I  am  not  deceived)  by  reason  and  philoso- 
phy. As  an  evidence  of  this,  I  appeal  to  my  con- 
sulate ;  in  which,  as  in  every  other  part  of  my 
life,  though  I  pursued  that  conduct,  I  confess,  from 
whence  true  honours  might  be  derived,  yet  I  never 
thought  they  were  of  themselves  an  object  worthy 
of  my  ambition.  On  the  contrary,  I  refused  the 
government  of  a  very  noble  province ;  "^  and,  not- 
withstanding it  was  highly  probable  I  might  have 
obtained  a  triumph,  yet  I  forebore  to  prosecute  my 
pretensions  of  that  kind.  I  forebore,  too,  the  of- 
fering myself  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  augur; 
though  you  are  sensible,  I  dare  say,  that  I  might 
have  succeeded  without  much  difficulty.  But  I  will 
acknowledge,  that  the  injurious  treatment  I  after- 
wards sutTered,  though  you  always  speak  of  it,  in- 
deed, as  a  circumstance  v/hich  reflects  the  highest 
honour  upon  my  character,  and  as  a  misfortune  only 


*  Macedonia;  to  which  he  had  a  right,  by  lot,  to  have 
succeeded  at  the  expiration  of  his  consulate.  See  Vol.  I, 
p.  10.  note. 
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to  the  republic,  has  rendered  me  desirous  of  recei- 
ving the  most  distinguished  marks  of  my  country's 
approbation.  For  this  reason,  I  sohcited  the  office 
of  augur,  which  I  had  before  dccHned;  and,  as 
little  as  I  once  thought  the  military  honours  deser- 
ved my  pursuit,  I  am  now  ambitious  of  that  distinc- 
tion which  the  senate  usually  confers  on  its  success- 
ful generals.  I  will  own  I  have  some  view,  by  this 
mean,  of  iieal'ng  the  wounds  of  my  former  unme- 
rited disgrace ;  and,  therefore,  though  I  just  now 
declared,  that  I  would  not  press  you  upon  this  ar- 
ticle, I  recal  my  words,  and  most  earnestly  conjure 
your  suffrage  and  assistance.  I  make  this  request, 
however,  upon  the  supposition,  that  what  I  have 
performed  in  this  campaign  shall  not  appear  con- 
temptible in  your  eye,  but,  on  the  contrary,  far  su- 
perior to  the  actions  of  many  of  those  generals  who 
have  obtained  the  most  glorious  rewards  from  the 
senate. 

I  have  observed,  (and,  you  are  sensible,  I  always 
listen  uith  great  attention  whenever  you  deliver 
your  opinions,)  that,  as  often  as  any  question  of 
this  nature  has  come  before  the  senate,  you  were 
^ess  inquisitive  into  the  military  than  civil  conduct 
of  the  proconsul.  It  was  the  political  ordinances 
he  had  established,  and  the  moral  qualities  he  had 
displayed,  that  seemed  to  have  the  principal  weight 
in  determining  your  vote.     If  yuu  should  examine 
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my  pretensions  in  this  view,  you  will  see,  that,  with 
a  weak  and  inconsiderable  army,  I  found  a  strong 
resource  against  the  danger  of  a  very  formidable 
invasion  in  the  lenity  and  justice  of  my  govern- 
ment. By  these  aids,  1  eflected  what  I  never  could 
by  the  most  powerful  legions  :  I  recovered  the 
friendship  of  our  alienated  allies;  firmly  strength- 
ened their  allegiance  to  the  republic ;  and  concili- 
ated their  affections  at  a  time  when  they  were  wait- 
ing the  opportunity  of  some  favourable  conjuncture 
to  desert  us. 

But  perhaps  I  have  expatiated  farther  upon  this 
subject  than  is  necessary;  es[)ecially  to  you,  before 
whom  all  our  allies  in  general  are  accustomed  to 
lay  their  complaints.*  To  them,  therefore,  I  refer 
you  for  an  account  of  the  benefits  they  have  recei- 
ved by  my  administration.  They  will  all  of  them, 
as  with  one  voice,  I  am  persuaded,  give  you  the 
most  advantageous  testimony  in  my  favour;  but 
particularly  those  illustrious  clients  of  yours,  the 

*  Cato  settled  a  correspondence  throughout  the  whole 
Roman  provinces,  and  received  constant  intelligence  of  the 
conduct  of  the  several  governors  in  their  respective  com- 
mands ;  so  attentive  was  this  vigilant  patriot  to  v\  hatever 
concerned  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth. — PluL  in  vit. 
Cat  on. 
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Cyprians*  and  Cappadocians,  to  whom  I  may  like- 
wise add  your  great  and  royal  friend,  prince  Dei- 

+  Cyprus  had  a  particular  claim  to  the  patronage  of  Ca- 
to,  as  he  had  been  employed  in  executing  a  commission  by 
which  that  inland  was  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the 
republic.     This  commission  was  artfully  contrived  by  Clo- 
dius  in  bis  tribunate,  in  order  to  remove  Cato  out  of  his 
way  ;  but  the  precise  nature  of  it  is  nowhere  distinctly  ex- 
plained.    It  should  seem,  by  what  may  be  collected  from 
Plutarch,  that  it  was  only  an  embassy  in  which  Caio  was 
appointed  to  claim,  on  behalf  of  the  republic,  the  domi- 
nions of  Ptolemy  king  of  Cyprus,  and  to  oiler  him,  at  the 
same  time,  the  high-priesthood  of  the  temple  of  V^enus,  in     _ 
the  iilMtd  of  Paphos,  which,  in  those  da;^s,  might  have  /^ 
been  no  disadvantageous  exchange.     Cato,  however,  has 
been  severely  censured  by  some  modern  historians,  for  ha- 
ving accepted  this  office ;  and  Dr  Middleton,  in  particular, 
thinks  he  cannot  be  justified.     But  none  of  the  ancient  his- 
torians speak  of  it  as  in  the  least  unworthy  of  Catos  vir- 
tue ;  and,  indeed',  one  of  the  most  moral  writers  in  all  an- 
tiquity mentions  it  upon  an  occasion,  which  evidently  shews 
that  it  was  by  no  means  thought  inconsistent  with  that  cha- 
racter of  rigid  justice  which  this  illustrious  Roman  had  so 
deservedly  obtained.     Seneca,  in  his  letter  of  consolation, 
addressed  to  Marcia,  on  the  loss  of  her  son,  taking  notice  of 
the  advantages  of  an  early  death,  instances,  among  other 
examples,  those  calamities  which  a  more  extended  period 
had  brought  upon  Cato. — Marcum  Catonem,  says  he,  si  a 
Cypro  et  hereditatis  regits  dispensatione  redeuntem  mare  de- 
vorasset, — nonne  illo  bene  actum  foret  ? — Nunc  annorum  ad' 
jectio  paucissimorum,  virum  libertati  non  suce  tantum  sed  pub- 
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otarus.*   If  thus  to  act  is  a  merit  of  the  most  supe- 
rior kind ;  if,  in  all  ases,  the  number  has  been  far 


liciE  natum,  cocgit  C(Esaremfugere,  Pompeium  scqui.  It  is  evi- 
dent, then,  that  this  action  was  so  far  from  being  deemed  un- 
justifiable in  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  f  by  which  alone  it 
can  be  fairly  examined,)  that  the  noblest  of  their  moralists 
has  chosen  it  to  complete  the  ?lory,  and  grace  the  exit  of 
his  favourite  hero.  It  must  unquestionably,  therefore,  have 
been  founded  upon  some  circumstance:  that  reconciled  it  to 
that  law  of  nations  wiiich  then  prevailed  in  the  world.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  appears,  by  some  passages  in  Cicero's  orations, 
that  the  republic  had  an  ancient  claim  to  these  dominions ; 
for  Alexander,  king  of  Egypt,  to  whose  territories  Cyprus 
belonged,  appointed  the  Roman  commonwealth  his  general 
heir;  and  though  the  senate  did  not  judge  proper,  at  that 
juncture,  to  assert  their  full  right  under  his  will,  they  thought 
it,  however,  a  sufficient  title  to  possess  themselves  of  Alex- 
ander's effects.  From  that  time  down  to  the  date  of  Cato's 
commission,  frequent  attempts  had  been  made  in  the  senate 
to  enforce  their  right  under  the  will ;  and  a  decree  had  ac- 
tually passed  for  that  purpose.  But  as  this  decree  was  pro- 
tested against  by  some  tribunes,  it  had  never  been  carried 
into  execution.  Thus  far  it  should  seem  that  Cato's  com- 
mission v\as  not  founded  upon  a  mere  arbitrary  exertion  of 
power,  but  on  a  right  which  had  long  before  received  the 
sanction  of  the  senate,  and  which  had  already  in  part  been 
■vindicated  to  the  public.  In  the  next  place,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Cyprus  were  extremely  oppressed  under  the  go- 
vernment of  Ptolemy,  and  desirous  of  transferring  their  sub- 
jection to  the  Romans.  Paterculus  represents  this  prince  as 
gne  who  well  deserved  the  punishment  he  suffered ;  omnibus 
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less  considerable  of  those  who  knew  how  to  subdue 
their  desires,  than  to  vanquish  their  enemies ;  he, 
that  has  given  an  instance  of  both,  cannot  certain- 
ly but  be  deemed,  in  Cato's  estimation  at  least,  to 


morum  vttiis,  says  he,  eam  contumeliam  meritum.  And  Dion 
Cassius  expressly  declares,that  the  Cyprians  received  Cato, 
"  o'jy.  UKCvciuCy  hoping  that,  from  slaves,  as  they  were  he- 
"  fore,  they  should  be  raised  into  the  number  of  the  friends 
*'  and  allies  of  Rome."'  But,  to  consider  this  question  in 
another  view  :  what  probable  reason  of  personal  interest 
can  be  assigned  for  Cato's  undertaking  this  office?  It  could 
not  be  from  a  spirit  of  ararice ;  for  it  is  unanimously  con- 
fessed, that  he  discharged  it  with  the  most  unspotted  inte- 
grity. It  could  not  be  from  a  motive  of  ambition;  for  he 
refused  all  the  honours,  upon  this  occasion,  which  his  coun- 
try would  have  paid  him.  It  could  not  be  from  a  servile 
compliance  with  the  power  of  Clodius;  for  he  died  rather 
than  submit  even  to  that  of  Caesar.  Upon  the  whole,  there- 
fore, it  seems  reasonable  to  assert,  that  Cato  acted  in  this 
instance,  as  in  all  others,  upon  a  principle  of  disinterested 
patriotism,  and  consistently  with  the  strictest  maxims  of 
Pagan  morality. — Plut.  in  vit  Caton.  Orat.  in  Rul.i.  1.  II. 
16.  VeL  Paterc.  ii.  45.  Dio,  p.  101.  Senec.  Consol.  ad 
Marc.  20. 

♦  Cato  took  a  voyage  into  Asia,  in  order  to  inform  him- 
self of  the  strength  and  disposition  of  these  eastern  provin- 
ces; and  it  was  upon  this  occasion  that  he  entered  into  a 
personal  friendship  with  Deiotarus,  who  paid  him  the  ho- 
nours of  his  court  with  singular  marks  of  esteem  and  consi- 
deration.— Plut.  in  vit.  Caton. 
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have  strengthened  his  claim  to  the  honours  of  his 
country,  and  to  have  improved  the  splendour  of  his 
military  achievements,  by  the  more  unusual  lustre 
of  his  civil  conduct. 

Let  me,  in  the  last  place,  and  as  in  diffidence  of 
my  own  solicitations,  call  in  philosophy  for  my  ad- 
vocate ;  than  which  nothing  has  ever  afforded  me 
a  more  sensible  satisfaction.  The  truth  is,  she  is 
one  of  the  noblest  blessings  that  the  gods  have  be- 
stowed on  man.  At  her  shrine  we  have  both  of 
us,  from  our  earliest  years,  paid  our  joint  and  equal 
adorations ;  and  while  she  has  been  thought  by 
some  the  companion  only  of  indolent  and  secluded 
speculatists,  we  (and  we  alone,  I  had  almost  said) 
have  introduced  her  into  the  world  of  business,  and 
familiarized  her  with  the  most  active  and  impor- 
tant scenes.  She,  therefore,  it  is  that  now  solicits 
you  in  my  behalf;  and  when  Philosophy  is  the  sup- 
pliant, Cato,  surely,  can  never  refuse.  To  say  all  in 
one  word,  be  well  assured,  if  I  should  prevail  with 
you  to  concur  in  procuring  a  decree  I  so  much  wish 
to  obtain,  I  shall  consider  myself  as  wholly  indebt- 
ed for  that  honour  to  your  authority  and  friendship. 
Farewell. 
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LETTER  II. 

[A.  U.  703.] 

MARCUS  CATO  TO  CICERO. 

The  affection  I  bear  both  to  you  and  to  the  re- 
public, induces  me,  ve(y  sincerely,  to  rejoice  in 
finding  that  you  exercise  the  same  integrity  and 
vigilance  in  the  conduct  of  our  arms  abroad,  as  dis- 
tinguished your  administration  of  our  most  impor- 
tant affairs  at  home.  I  have,  therefore,  paid  your 
actions  that  honour  which  was  most  consistent  with , 
my  judgment ;  and  in  speaking  to  this  question  be- 
fore the  senate,  as  well  as  afterwards,  when  I  assist- 
ed in  drawing  up  the  decree  that  has  passed  in  your 
favour,  I  applauded  the  probity  and  prudence  with 
which  you  have  protected  your  province,  preserved 
the  crown  and  person  of  Ariobarzanes,  and  conci- 
liated the  affections  of  our  allies  in  general. 

If  you  rather  choose,  however,  that  we  should 
ascribe  to  the  gods  those  advantages  which  the  re- 
public has  gained  entirely  by  your  own  consum- 
mate wisdom  and  probity,  I  am  glad  the  senate  has 
passed  a  decree  for  that  purpose.  But  if  you  are 
willing  that  fortune  should  have  the  credit  of  your 
actions,  as  supposing  a  public  thanksgiving  neces- 
sarily opens  your  way  to  a  triumph,  1  must  observe, 
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that  the  latter  is  not  always  a  consequence  of  the 
former.  Yet,  granting  it  were,  is  it  not  far  more 
to  the  honour  of  a  general,  to  have  it  declared,  by 
a  vote  of  the  senate,  that  he  preserved  his  province 
by  the  mildness  and  equity  of  his  administration, 
than  that  he  owed  it  either  to  the  strength  of  his 
troops,  or  to  the  peculiar  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence ?  Such,  at  least,  were  my  sentiments,  when 
this  question  came  before  the  house  ;  and  if  I  have 
employed  more  words  than  usual  in  explaining 
them,  it  was  from  a  desire  of  convincing  you,  that, 
though  I  proposed  to  the  senate  what  I  thought 
would  be  most  for  the  advantage  of  your  reputa- 
tion, I  rejoice  that  they  have  detemiined  what  is 
most  agreeable  to  your  wishes.  I  have  only  to  re- 
quest the  continuance  of  your  friendship,  and  to  en- 
treat you  steadily  to  persevere  in  those  paths  of  in^ 
tegrity  which  you  have  hitherto  pursued,  both  in 
respect  to  our  allies  and  the  republic.''^     Farewell. 


*  This  letter  (to  speak  in  the  virtuoso  language)  is  an 
■unique,  and  extremely  valuable,  as  being  the  only  composi- 
tion that  has  been  transmitted  to  us  from  the  hands  of  Ca- 
to.  It  confirms  ^vhat  Plutarch  expressly  asserts,  that  Ca- 
to"s  maimers  were  by  no  means  of  a  rough  and  unpolished 
cast,  as  no  refusal  could  have  been  dra^vn  up  in  more  de- 
cent and  civil  terras.  A  judicious  eye,  however,  cannot  but 
discern  through  this  veil  of  politeness,  the  nice  touches  of  a 
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LETTER  III. 

[A.  U.  703.] 
TO  CAIUS  MARCELLUS,*  CONSUL. 

Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  my  wishes, 
than  that  the  question,  concerning  the  honours  due 
to  my  military  services,  should  come  before  the  se- 
nate at  a  time  when  you  are  consul,  as  it  will  afford 
you  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  that  uncommon 
zeal  for  my  interests,  which  I  have  upon  all  occa- 
sions experienced  from  every  branch  of  your  fami- 
ly. Let  me  entreat  you,  therefore,  when  the  letter 
I  have  addressed  to  the  senate  shall  be  laid  before 
that  assembly,  to  exert  your  influence  in  procuring 
a  decree  in  my  favour  of  the  most  distinguished 
kind.  I  persuade  myself,  you  will  find  no  difficul- 
ty in  complying  with  this  request;  as  the  senate, 
I  trust,  will  by  no  means  be  averse  to  my  preten- 
sions. If  there  were  any  of  your  family,  whose 
friendship  1  enjoyed  in  a  higher  degree  than  j^ours, 
I  should  have  applied  to  you  by  their  intervention. 
But,  though  no  man  ever  entered  more  warmly  in- 
thought  proper  to  dissemble,  as  will  appear  by  his  answer 
to  this  letter  in  the  following  Book.     See  Book  vi.  let.  10. 

*  See  p.  37.  note. 

VOL.   II.  K 
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to  my  interests  than  your  father;  though  the  esteem 
which  your  relation  Marcus  Marcellus  has  long  en- 
tertained for  me,  is  conspicuous  to  the  whole  world ; 
and,  in  a  word,  though  all  your  family  in  general 
have  ever  honoured  me  with  the  most  signal  marks 
of  their  regard,  yet  there  is  not  one  of  them  who 
hath  afforded  me  stronger  instances  of  affection 
than  yourself.  I  conjure  you,  then,  to  distinguish 
me  with  the  highest  honours;  and  let  me  expe- 
rience, in  the  affair  of  my  thanksgiving,  as  well  as 
in  every  other  wherein  the  glory  of  my  reputation 
is  concerned,  that  I  want  no  solicitor  to  recommend 
me  to  your  good  offices.     Farewell. 

LETTER  IV. 
[A.  U.  703.] 


Among  many  reasons  for  wishing  myself  with 
you  at  Rome,  the  principal  was,  that  I  might,  both 
at  your  election,  and  in  the  course  of  your  consular 
ministry,  have  given  you  proofs  of  that  zeal  to  which 
you  have  so  undoubted  a  right.  I  am  sensible,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  unanimity  with  which  you 
were  chosen,  (and  of  which,  indeed,  I  never  enter- 

*  See  p.  39.  note. 
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tained  the  least  doubt,)  would  have  rendered  my  as- 
sistance in  that  article  altogether  unnecessary ;  and 
I  sincerely  wish  you  may  have  as  little  occasioa 
for  it  in  the  subsequent  discharge  of  your  office. 
However,  I  should  have  had  the  satisfaction,  at 
least,  of  seconding  your  views  in  both.  It  is  a 
great  concern  to  me,  I  confess,  when  I  reflect,  that, 
notwithstanding  I  experienced  many  important  in- 
stances of  your  affection  during  my  consulship,  I 
am  yet  utterly  incapable  of  making  any  return  in 
yours.  And  what  renders  this  reflection  still  more 
mortifying,  is,  that  you  were  but  a  young  man 
when  you  thus  generously  displayed  the  effects  of 
your  friendship;  whereas,  I  am  at  a  time  of  life 
when  much  greater  advantages  might  well  be  ex- 
pected from  mine.  I  know  not,  in  truth,  by  what 
fatality  it  is,  that  you  have  continually  had  oppor- 
tunities of  advancing  my  dignities,  and  that  I  have 
never  been  able  to  contribute  any  thing  but  inef- 
fectual good  wishes  to  yours.  Thus,  as  not  only  in 
the  instance  I  just  now  mentioned,  but  in  thearticlc 
of  my  restoration,  I  was  indebted  to  you  for  the 
highest  honours ;  so  a  fresh  occasion  now  presents 
itself  to  you  of  distinguishing  me,  as  my  military 
achievements  have  happened  to  fall  within  the  pe- 
riod of  your  consulate.  The  dignity  of  that  office 
with  which  you  are  invested,  and  the  importance 
of  those  honours  I  am  suing  for,  might  well  re- 
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quire  that  I  should  address  you  in  all  the  warmth 
of  solicitation ;  but  I  dare  not  venture  thus  to  press 
you,  lest  it  should  look  as  if  I  forgot,  or  at  least 
imagined  that  you  had  forgotten,  your  usual  dispo- 
sition to  serve  me.  I  will  make  my  request,  there- 
fore, in  few  words ;  and  it  will  be  treating  you  in  a 
manner  more  agreeable,  I  dare  say,  to  your  o^ti 
inclinations,  as  well  as  to  those  favours  which  all 
the  world  is  sensible  I  have  received  at  your  hands. 
If  any  others,  indeed,  than  you  and  your  colleague, 
were  in  possession  of  the  consular  office,  j^ou  are 
the  first  man  whose  mediation  I  should  have  em- 
ployed in  order  to  render  the  consuls  favourable  to 
my  pretensions.  But  as  this  high  authority  is  vest- 
ed in  you,  with  whom  I  have  the  strongest  and 
most  conspicuous  connexions,  I  cannot  scruple  to 
conjure  your  assistance  in  speedily  procuring  a  de- 
cree of  the  most  illustrious  kind  in  my  favour;  an 
honour  which  you  will  find,  by  the  letter  I  have 
addressed  to  the  senate,  that  my  arms  are  not  un- 
worthy of  receiving.  I  recommend,  then,  my  re- 
putation, and  indeed  ray  concerns  of  every  sort,  to 
your  generous  patronage.  But,  above  all,  I  be- 
seech you,  (and  it  is  a  request  I  mentioned  in  my 
former  letter,)  that  you  would  not  suffer  the  time 
of  my  continuance  here  to  be  prolonged.  It  is 
much  my  desire,  in  truth,  to  see  you  in  your  con- 
sular office  ;  and  I  doubt  not  of  obtaining  from  your 
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administration,  every  advantage,  both  here  and  in 
Italy,  that  I  most  wish  to  enjoj^     Farewell 

LETTER  V. 

[A.  U.  703.J 
MARCUS  CCELIUS  TO  CICERO. 

You  have  been  informed,  I  doubt  not,  thatDola- 
bella  has  exhibited  articles  of  impeachment  against 
Appius;*  and  this  prosecution  seems  to  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  world  in  general  than  I  imagined. 
Appius,  however,  has  acted  with  great  prudence 
upon  the  occasion;  for,  as  soon  as  his  adversary 
had  lodged  his  information,  he  withdrew  his  peti- 
tion for  a  triumph,  and  immediately  entered  the 
city.f  By  these  means  he  silenced  the  reports  to 
his  disadvantage ;  as  he  appeared  more  willing  to 
take  his  trial  than  his  prosecutor  expected.  Appius 
relies  greatly  in  this  conjuncture  upon  your  assist- 
ance ;  and  I  am  persuaded  you  are  not  disinclined 

*  He  was  prosecuted  by  Dolabella  in  two  distinct  im- 
peachments. The  first  was,  for  being  guilty  of  treason  in 
his  government  of  Cilicia  ;  and  the  other,  for  bribery  and 
corruption  in  his  election  to  the  consulate. — Ep.  Fam.  iii. 
11. 

t   See  p.  84.  note. 
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io  serve  him.  You  have  it  now  in  your  power  *  to 
do  so,  as  far  as  you  shall  think  proper;  though,  I 
must  add,  you  would  be  more  at  liberty  to  limit 
your  good  offices  towards  him,  if  you  and  he  had 
never  been  upon  ill  terms  togethei:.  But,  as  the 
case  now  stands,  were  you  to  measure  out  your  ser- 
vices by  the  right  he  has  to  demand  them,  it  might 
be  suspected  that  you  were  not  sincere  in  your  re- 
concilement ;  whereas,  you  can  hazard  no  censure 
by  obliging  him ;  as  you  will  shew,  that  you  are 
not  to  be  discouraged  from  acting  a  generous  part, 
even  where  friendship  f  might  incline  you  to  the 
contrar}^  This  reminds  me  of  acquainting  you, 
that  Dolabella's  wife  obtained  a  divorce  just  upon 
the  commencement  of  this  prosecution.  I  remem- 
ber the  commission  t  you  left  me  when  you  set  out 


*  As  one  of  Dolabella's  impeachments  against  Appius 
was  for  his  mal-practices  in  Cilicia,  it  was  extremely  in 
the  power  of  Cicero  to  serve  Appius  in  those  examinations 
M'hich  were  necessary  to  be  taken  in  his  province. 

f  To  Dolabella. 

t  It  seems  probable,  from  this  passage,  that  there  Was 
some  prospect  of  a  divorce  between  Dolabella  and  his  wife 
before  Cicero  left  Rome ;  and  that  the  latter  had  commis- 
sioned Cceliiis,  in  case  this  event  should  happen,  to  take 
some  measures  for  procuring  a  match  between  Dolabella 
and  his  daughter  Tullia.  There  will  be  occasion  to  make 
^reat  use  of  this  circumstance  in  a  note  upon  a  letter  in  the 
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for  the  province;  as,  I  dare  say,  you  have  not  for- 
gotten what  I  aftenvards  wrote  to  you  concerning 
that  affair.  I  have  not  time  to  enlarge  upon  it  at 
present ;  only  let  me  advise  you,  how  much  soever 
you  may  relish  the  scheme,  to  wait  the  event  of 
this  trial  before  you  discover  your  sentiments.  If, 
indeed,  your  inclinations  should  be  known,  it  will 
raise  a  very  invidious  clamour  against  you;  and, 
should  you  give  Dolabella  the  least  intimation  of 
them,  they  will  certainly  become  more  public  than 
will  be  convenient  either  for  your  interest  or  your 
honour.  He  would  undoubtedly  be  unable  to  con- 
ceal a  circumstance  so  advantageous  to  his  present 
views,  and  which  would  give  so  much  credit  to  the 
prosecution  in  which  he  is  engaged;  and,  I  am  per- 
suaded, he  would  scarce  refrain  from  making  it  the 
subject  of  his  conversation,  notwithstanding  he  were 
sure  the  discovery  would  prove  to  his  prejudice. 
Pompey,  I  am  told,  interests  himself  extremely  in 
behalf  of  Appius ;  insomuch,  that  it  is  generally 
imagined  he  has  a  design  of  sending  one  of  his 
sons  in  order  to  solicit  you  in  his  favour.  Mean 
while,  we  are  in  the  humour  here  of  acquitting  all 
criminals ;  nothing,  in  truth,  so  base  or  so  villainous 
can  be  perpetrated,  that  is  not  sure  of  escaping 


following  Book  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  here  pointed  out  for 
the  reader's  particular  observation.     See  Book  vi.  let.  1. 
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punishment.  You  will  perceive  how  wonderousl}'^ 
active  our  consuls  are  in  their  office,  when  I  tell 
you,  that  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  procure  a 
single  decree  of  the  senate,  except  one  for  appoint- 
ing the  Latian*  festivals.  Even  our  friend  Curio 
has  not  hitherto  acted  with  any  spirit  in  his  tribu- 
nate ;  as  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  ge- 
neral indolence  that  has  seized  us.  If  it  were  not 
for  my  contests  with  the  vintners  and  the  survey- 
ors of  the  public  aqueducts,  all  Rome  would  appear 
in  a  profound  lethaigy.  In  short,  I  know  not  to 
what  degree  the  Parthians  may  have  animated  j/02<; 
but  as  for  us,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  we  are  fast 
asleep.  But,  how  much  soever  we  may  want  to  be 
awakened,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  by  the  Parthians. 
It  is  reported,  nevertheless,  though  I  know  not  on 
w^hat  foundation,  that  they  have  gained  some  slight 
advantage  over  the  troops  of  Bibulus,  near  Mount 
Amanus. 

Since  I  wrote  the  above,  I  must  recal  what  I  said 
concerning  Curio;  the  cold  fit  is  at  length  expelled, 
by  the  warinth  of  those  censures  to  w  hich  the  levi- 
ty of  his  conduct  has  exposed  him.  For,  not  being 
able  to  carry  his  point  with  respect  to  the  interca- 
lation,! he  has  deserted  the  interest  of  the  senate. 


*  This  festival  was  instituted  by  Tarquin,  in  memory  of 
his  conquest  of  Etruria. 
t  See  Vol.  I.  p.  289.  note. 
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and  harangued  the  people  in  favour  of  Caesar.*  He 
threatens,  likewise,  to  propose  a  Viarian  law,  some- 
what of  the  same  tendency  with  the  Agrarian  one 
which  was  formerly  attempted  by  Kulkisjf  as  al- 

*  It  has  already  been  observed,  in  the  course  of  these 
notes,  tbut  Curio  secretly  favoured  the  interest  of  Caesar, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  affected  to  act  in  concert  m  ith  the 
friends  of  the  senate.  But  circumstances  being  now  mature 
for  throwing  aside  the  mask,  he  seized  the  first  opportunity 
of  quarrelling  with  his  party.  "With  this  view,  he  applied 
to  the  pontifical  college  for  an  intercalation,  in  order  to 
lengthen  out  the  period  of  his  tribunitial  ministry.  This  he 
knew  w  ould  not  be  granted,  as  having  before  raised,  it  is 
probable,  some  suspicion  of  his  real  designs.  The  refusal, 
however,  furnished  him  with  the  pretence  he  wanted,  and 
gave  a  colour  (such  as  it  was)  to  the  desertion  he  had  long 
meditated. — Dio,  p.  149. 

T  Rullus  was  tribune  of  the  people  in  the  consulate  of 
Cicero,  by  whose  address  and  eloquence  the  law  which 
Rullus  attempted  to  introduce  was  rejected.  "  These  laws 
"  (as  Dr  Middleton  observes)  "  used  to  be  greedily  recei- 
"  ved  by  the  populace,  and  were  proposed,  therefore,  bj' 
"  factious  magistrates,  as  oft  as  they  had  any  point  to  car- 
*'  ry  with  the  multitude  against  the  public  good ;  but  this 
"  law  (of  Rullus)  w  as,  of  all  others,  the  most  extravagant, 
"  and,  by  a  shew  of  granting  more  to  the  people  than  had 
"  ever  been  given  before,  seemed  likely  to  be  accepted. 
"  The  purpose  of  it  was,  to  create  a  decemvirate,  or  ten 
*'  commissioners,  with  absolute  power  for  five  years  over 
"  all  the  revenues  of  the  republic,  to  distribute  them  at 
"  pleasure  to  the  citizens  j  to  sell  and  buy  what  lands  tliey 
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so  another,  empowering  theiEdiles  to  distribute  corn 
among  the  people. 

If  you  should  determine  (as  I  think  you  ought) 
to  employ  your  good  offices  in  behalf  of  Appius,  I 
beg  you  would  take  that  opportunity  of  recommend- 
ing me  to  his  favour.  Let  me  prevail  with  you, 
likewise,  not  to  declare  yourself  with  respect  to  Do- 
labella;  as  your  leaving  that  point  at  large  will  be 
of  singular  importance,  not  only  to  the  affair  I  hint 
at,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  opinion  the  world  will 
entertain  of  your  justice  and  honour. 

Will  it  not  be  a  high  reflection  upon  you,  if  I 
should  not  be  furnished  with  some  Grecian  pan- 
thers ?     Farewell. 


*' thought  fit;  to  determine  the  rights  of  the  principal 
''  possessors ;  to  require  an  account  from  all  the  generals 
"  abroad,  except  Porapey,  of  the  spoils  taken  in  their 
"  wars ;  to  settle  colonies  wheresoever  they  judged  pro- 
"  per,  and  particularly  at  Capua;  and,  in  short,  to  com- 
"  mand  all  the  money  and  forces  in  the  empire." — Life  of 
Tulhj,  i.  161.  Svoedit^ 


i 
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LETTER  VI. 
[A.  U.  T03.] 

FROM  THE  SAME. 

I  KNOW  not  how  soon  you  may  wish  to  resign 
your  government;  but,  for  my  own  part,  my  im- 
patience for  your  return  is  in  proportion  to  the  good 
fortune  that  has  hitherto  attended  your  arms. — 
Whilst  you  continue  in  the  province,  therefore,  I 
shall  be  under  perpetual  apprehensions,  lest  some 
unlucky  reverse  should  damp  the  joy  I  take  in  your 
late  successful  expedition. 

I  have  time  to  write  but  a  very  few  words,  as  I 
convey  this  by  the  hands  of  the  courier  to  the  far- 
mers of  the  revenue,  who  is  just  setting  out;  and, 
indeed,  I  sent  you  a  long  letter  yesterday  by  your 
freedman.  Nothinj?  has  since  occurred  worth 
communicating;  unless  you  should  have  curiosity 
enough  to  think  (as  I  imagine  you  will)  that  the 
following  articles  deserve  notice.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  Cornificius  is  upon  the  point  of  being  married 
to  the  youngest  daughter  of  Sylla ;  and,  in  the  next, 
Paula  Valeria,  on  the  very  day  her  husband  was  ex- 
pected from  his  government,  procured  a  divorce, 
without  alle^inf?  the  least  cause.  She  is  to  be  mar- 
ried  to  Decimus  Brutus.    Several  very  extraordina- 
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ry  incidents  of  the  same  kind  have  happened  du- 
ring your  absence.  But  would  you  have  suspected, 
that  Servius  Ocella  was  so  well  with  the  ladies,  as 
to  have  been  twice  discovered  in  close  gallantry 
within  the  space  of  three  short  days  r  If  you  ask 
me,  where  the  scene  of  this  amorous  adventure  was 
laid  r  In  sad  truth,  my  friend,  where  I  least  wished ; 
but  for  the  rest,  I  leave  you  to  enquire  of  others.* 
And  a  pleasant  piece  of  intelligence  it  will  be  for 
our  noble  general  to  learn,  in  v»hose  fair  quarters 
the  luckless  Ocella  was  seized  !     Farewell. 

LETTER  VII. 

[A.  U.  703.] 
TO  APPIUS  PULCHER. 

I  WILL  answer  your  letter  more  fully  than  I  can 
at  present,  the  very  first  moment  I  shall  have  more 
leisure.  In  the  mean  while,  I  snatch  the  opportu- 
nity of  sending  this  by  the  hands  of  some  domestics 
of  Brutus,  who  just  now  called  upon  me  at  Lao- 
dicea,   and  are  returning  with   all   expedition  to 


*  One  would  almost  suspect,  from  the  reserved  manner 
in  -which  Ccclius  relates  this  adventure,  that  he  had  a  sta- 
ring reason  on  his  broic,  (as  the  poet  humorously  calls  it,) 
for  not  being  more  explicit. 
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Rome.     They  are  in  so  much  haste,  that  I  have 
only  time  to  write  this,  and  another  to  Brutus. 

The  deputies  from  Apamea  delivered  your  long 
letter  to  me,  wherein  you  very  unjustly  accuse  me 
of  having  obstructed,  by  my  mandates,  the  public 
monument*  which  that  city  proposed  to  raise.  You 
desire  I  would  sufler  them  to  proceed  immediately 
upon  the  execution  of  that  design,  lest  they  should 
be  prevented  by  the  winter;  and  very  severely  re- 
proach me  for  having  suspended  the  assessments 
for  that  purpose  till  I  should  be  able  to  enquire  in- 
to the  justice  of  raising  them.  This,  you  tell  me, 
was  in  some  sort  an  absolute  prohibition;  since  the 
winter  would  necessarily  be  set  in,  before  I  could 
return  out  of  Cilicia  in  order  to  examine  into  that 
affair.     Having  thus  stated  the  several  articles  of 


*  It  was  usual  with  these  Asiatic  provinces,  to  consecrate 
temples  to  their  Roman  governors,  and  associate  them  with 
the  gods  in  the  same  common  ceremonies  of  religious  wor- 
ship. Probably,  therefore,  the  building  which  the  city  of 
Apamea  proposed  to  erect,  was  some  compliment  to  Appius 
of  this  sacred  kind.  The  very  ingenious  Monsieur  Mongault 
has  shewn,  in  a  learned  dissertation  which  he  read  before 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Belles  Lcttres  at  Paris,  that  the  di- 
vine honours,  which  were  paid  to  the  Roman  Emperors, 
were  only  a  continuance  of  the  same  infamous  prostitution 
which  had  been  practised  during  the  times  of  the  republic. 
Plut.  in  vit.  Flamin.     Memolres  de  lilterat.  Vol.  I.  p.  309. 
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your  charge,  I  will  now  shew  you  that  they  are  al- 
together unreasonable.  In  the  first  place,  then,  as 
I  had  received  complaints  on  the  part  of  those  who 
thought  themselves  aggrieved  by  excessive  taxes, 
where  was  the  injustice,  if  I  forbade  these  subsidies 
to  be  levied  till  I  could  examine  into  the  merits  of 
the  case  ?  But  this,  it  seems,  I  could  not  be  able 
to  effect,  till  the  winter.  Yet  why  not  ?  let  me 
ask :  since  it  was  the  part  of  those  who  made  these 
complaints  to  wait  upon  me,  rather  than  mine  to 
attend  them.  But  you  will  object,  perhaps,  to  the 
reasonableness  of  laying  these  people  under  the 
difficulty  of  taking  so  long  a  journey.  Yet  this 
journey  you  yourself  must  necessarily  have  design- 
ed they  should  take,  when  you  gave  them  your  let- 
ter to  deliver  to  me.  And  deliver  it  they  accord- 
ingly did  ;  but  they  timed  it  so  absurdly,  that  though 
it  was  to  desire  they  might  be  permitted  to  begin 
their  work  during  the  summer,  they  did  not  bring 
it  to  me  till  that  season  was  expired.  I  must  ac- 
quaint you,  however,  that  far  the  greater  part  of 
these  very  citizens  are  averse  to  the  levying  this 
tax  in  question ;  nevertheless,  I  shall  take  such 
measures,  for  that  purpose,  as  I  imagine  will  prove 
most  agreeable  to  your  inclinations.  And  thus 
much  for  this  x^pamean  business. 
I  am  informed,  by  Pausanias,  a  freedman  of  Len- 
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tulus,  and  one  of  my  accensors,*  that  you  complain 
to  him  of  my  having  treated  you  with  great  haughti- 
ness and  incivility  by  not  coming  to  meet  you  in 
your  approach  to  Iconium.  The  fact,  however,  is 
this  :  I  received  a  message  from  you  late  at  night, 
acquainting  me  that  you  proposed  to  give  me  an 
interview  in  that  city  before  the  next  morning ;  but 
your  servant  could  not  inform  me  which  of  the  two 
roads  you  intended  to  take.  In  order,  therefore, 
that  I  might  be  ready  to  attend  you,  I  dispatched 
your  friend  Varro,  together  with  Lepta,  the  cap- 
tain of  my  artiller}^  directing  them  to  take  different 
roads,  and  whichever  should  meet  you  first,  to  re- 
turn with  immediate  notice.  Accordingly  Lepta 
came  back  with  great  expedition ;  and  assuring  me 
that  you  had  actually  passed  the  camp,  I  instantly 
went  to  Iconium.  What  followed  I  need  not  men- 
tion. And  now  is  it  probable,  that  I,  who  am  ra- 
ther apt  to  be  more  assiduous  in  offices  of  this  kind, 
than  my  station  and  character  require,  should  ne- 
glect to  pay  the  accustomed  honours  to  ,Appius 
Claudius;  to  one  dignified  with  the  august  title  of 
Imperator  ;  and  what  is  still  stronger,  to  my  friend  ? 
But,  not  to  dwell  any  longer  upon  this  article,  I  can- 
not forbear  taking  notice  of  an  expression  you  made 

*  The  accensors  were  officers  who  attended  on  the  pro- 
consular magistrates  in  their  courts  of  justice. 
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use  of  to  the  same  person.  "  A  compliment  of  this 
"  kind,  you  told  him,  had  mutually  passed  between 
"you  and  Lentulus;-  and  did  Cicero  take  upon 
"  himself  to  act  towards  a  person  of  your  quahty 
"  with  less  ceremony  ? "  But  can  it  be  true,  that 
so  weak  an  expression  should  drop  from  a  man  of 
your  improved  understanding,  and  knowledge  of 
the  world  ;  I  will  add  too,  (what  the  stoics  justly 
rank  m  the  number  of  social  rirtues)  of  your  refin- 
ed good  breeding  ?  Can  you  possibly  believe  me 
so  mean,  as  to  be  influenced  more  by  the  distinc- 
tions of  birth,  than  of  merit  r  I  have  ever,  indeed, 
held  the  founders  of  illustrious  famihes  as  truly 
great;  but  never  could  I  esteem  the  splendid  names 
they  transmitted  to  their  posterit}'',  as  objects  of 
my  admiration.  These  were  my  sentiments  even 
before  I  had  myself  attained  what  the  world  consi- 
ders as  the  highest  honours.  But  now,  after  having 
filled  the  most  distinguished  posts  in  the  common- 
wealth, with  a  character  that  leaves  nothing  more 
for  my  ambition  to  wish;  though  I  am  far  from 
thinking  myself  superior  to  those  of  your  rank,  I 
hoped,  however,  that  I  might  be  deemed  their 
equal.  I  am  persuaded,  at  least,  that  I  have  been 
always  regarded  as  such,  not  only  by  Lentulus,  to 

*  Lcntulus  was  predecessor  to  Appius  in  the  government 
of  Cilicia  :  as  Apphis  was  to  Cicero. 
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whom  I  yield  the  preference  to  myself  in  every  re- 
spect, but  by  Pompey  likewise,  whom  I  look  upon 
as  the  greatest  man  the  world  has  ever  produced. 
But  if  vou  differ  from  them  in  this  opinion,  I  would 
recommend  the  writings  of  Athenodorus*  to  your 
attentive  perusal ;  as  they  will  teach  you  to  form 
a  more  just  distinction  between  high  birth  and  true 
nobility,  f 

But  not  to  deviate  farther  from  the  purpose  of 
my  letter,  I  beg  you  would  do  me  the  justice  to 
believe,  not  only  that  I  am  your  friend,  but  that  I 
am  most  affectionately  so ;  the  truth  of  which  I 
shall  endeavour  to  evince,  by  every  means  in  my 
power.  Nevertheless,  if  you  are  disposed  to  make 
the  world  suspect  that  you  have  less  reason  to  take 
my  interest  under  your  protection  during  my  ab- 
sence, than  I  had  to  act  for  yours  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstance, I  willingly  spare  you  the  trouble  : 

There  want  not  chiefs  in  such  a  cause  to  fight, 
And  Jove  himself  shall  guard  a  monarch's  right.  :J: 

But,  notwithstanding  you  should  give  me  reason  to 
think  that  you  are  of  a  temper  too  apt  to  take  of- 


*  He  was  preceptor  to  Augustus  Caesar.     Mmmt. 
+  See  Vol.  1.  p.  107.  note. 

I  Hom.  Pope's  translat.    These  lines  are  taken  from  the 
ipeech  of  Agamemnon  to  Achilles,  in  the  first  Iliad,  wherr* 
VOL.  II.  L 
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fence,  you  will  not,  however,  extinguish  my  desire 
of  exerting  my  best  services  in  your  behalf;  you 
will  only  render  me  less  solicitous  in  what  manner 
you  may  receive  them. 

Thus  I  have  opened  my  heart  to  you  with  a  free- 
dom that  results  from  the  conscious  sincerity  of  mj^ 
friendship  towards  you ;  and  which,  as  it  was  found- 
ed on  dispassionate  judgment,  I  shall  preserve  just 
as  long  as  may  be  agreeable  to  your  own  inclina- 
tions.    Farewell. 

LETTER  VIIL 
[A.  U.  703.1 

TO  CAIUS  CASSIUS,*  PROQU^STOR. 

My  own  inclinations  have  anticipated  your  re- 
commendation; I  have  long  since  received  Marcus 


the  latter  threatens  to  withdraw  his  forces  from  the  com- 
mon cause.  Cicero  seems  to  apply  them  In  particular  al- 
lusion to  his  interest  with  Porapey  ;  who,  at  this  time,  was 
the  great  idol  of  his  devotion,  and  the  political  Jove,  at 
w  hose  shrine  he  most  devor.tly  bowed. 

*  He  attended  Crassus  into  Syria,  as  his  quaestor ;  who, 
being  killed  in  an  engagement  against  the  Parthians,  as  has 
been  related  in  Vol.  I.  p.  136.  note,  the  administration  de- 
volved upon  Cassius.  He  seems,  w  hen  this  letter  was  writ- 
ten, to  have  been  setting  out,  if  not  actually  upon  the  road. 
3 
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Fabius  into  the  number  of  my  friends.  He  has 
extremely  endeared  himself  to  me,  indeed,  by  his 
great  politeness  and  elegance  of  manners;  but  par- 
ticularly by  the  singular  aflection  I  have  observed 
he  bears  towards  you.  Accordingly,  though  your 
letter  in  his  behalf  was  not  without  effect,  yet  my 
own  knowledge  of  the  regard  he  entertains  for  you, 
had  soni'^what  more ;  you  may  be  assured,  there- 
fore, I  shall  very  faithfully  confer  upon  him  the 
good  offices  you  request. 

Many  reasons  concurred  to  make  me  wish  you 

from  that  province.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Rome,  the 
civil  war  broke  out,  in  which  he  commanded  a  very  con- 
siderable fleet  on  the  side  of  Pompey  ;  but,  upon  the  defeat 
of  that  general  in  the  plains  of  Pharsalia,  he  surrendered 
both  himself  and  his  ships  to  the  conqueror.  See  Book  vii. 
Let.  3G.  note.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  part  which 
Cassius  afterwards  acted  towards  his  benefactor,  as  everj' 
body  knows  that  he  was  the  principal  contriver  and  manager 
of  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar.  Plutarch  asserts,  that  he 
engaged  in  this  design  from  his  passionate  love  of  liberty; 
but  the  contemporaries  of  Cassius  thought  otherwise,  and 
it  was  generally  believed  in  Rome,  that  he  was  actuated, 
upon  that  occasion,  more  by  pique  than  patriotism.  It  is 
probable,  indeed,  that  the  former  was  his  strongest,  if  not 
his  single  motive  j  for  his  oppressive  and  tyrannical  con- 
duct, during  his  administration  of  the  province  of  Syria, 
renders  it  not  very  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  was  a  real 
friend  to  the  natural  rights  of  mankind.  Pint,  in  vit.Bruf. 
C'tc.  Epist.  Fam.  viii.  10.     See  Let.  14.  of  Rook  iv. 
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could  have  given  me  an  interview.  In  the  first 
place,  I  was  desirous,  after  so  tedious  a  separation, 
to  see  a  friend  whom  I  have  long  esteemed.  In 
the  next  place,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
expressed  those  congratulations  in  person,  which  I 
have  already  paid  you  in  a  letter.  I  wanted,  like- 
wise, an  opportunity  of  conferring  with  you  upon 
our  mutual  affairs,  as  well  as  of  confirming  a  friend- 
ship founded  on  many  reciprocal  good  offices,  though 
interrupted,  indeed,  by  a  long  absence.  But,  since  I 
could  not  obtain  the  pleasure  of  a  nearer  conference, 
let  me  take  the  advantage,  at  least,  of  this  more  dis- 
tant communication ;  and  which,  in  most  respects, 
will  answer  the  same  purpose.  There  is  one  or 
two,  however,  I  must  except,  as  it  can  neither  afford 
me  a  satisfaction  equal  to  that  of  seeing  you,  nor  a 
mean  of  rendering  you  so  sensible  of  the  joy  I  feel 
in  vour  late  success.  But  though  I  have  already 
expressed  mv  congratulations  in  a  former  letter,  I 
will  here  again  assure  you,  that  I  very  sincerely  re- 
joice, not  only  in  the  illustrious  actions  you  have 
performed,-  but  at  your  very  opportune  departure. 


*  Cassius,  after  the  death  of  Crassu?,  and  the  total  de- 
feat of  his  array,  conducted  back  the  remains  of  the  Ro- 
man troops  into  Syria,  and  shut  himself  up  in  Antiochia. 
But,  upon  the  approach  of  the  Parthians  towards  that  city, 
he  sallied  out ;  and,  by  his  bravery  and  conduct  having  re- 
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amidst  the  general  esteem  and  applauses  of  the 
whole  province. 

And  now,  what  I  had  farther  to  say,  if  we  had 
met,  related  to  our  mutual  afiairs;  a  point,  however, 
which  may  full  as  well  he  discussed  in  this  manner. 
With  regard  to  your  own,  when  I  consider  your  in- 
terest in  u^eneral,  I  cannot  but  advise  you  to  hasten 


pulsed  theeneniv,  he  continued  harasiing  their  retreat  till 
he  drove  them  entirely  out  of  Syria.  It  is  upon  this  success 
that  Cicerij"s>  congratulations  are  founded;  but  they  are 
congratulations  in  w  hich  he  ^va5  by  no  means  sincere.  For, 
in  some  letters  to  Atticus,  Avritten  about  this  time,  bespeaks 
of  Cassius  as  having  magnified  his  actions  to  the  senate  much 
beyond  the  truth  ;  and  even  claims  a  share  with  him  in  the 
glory  of  repulsing  the  Parthians.  It  was  the  news,  he  says, 
of  his  being  upon  the  march  in  order  to  assist  Cassius,  that 
animated  his  courage,  and  spread  such  terror  among  the 
enemy,  as  induced  them  to  retreat.  But  this  (as  the  very 
ingenious  French  translator  of  the  letters  to  Atticus,  ob- 
servesj  was  ascribing  to  himself  an  honour  to  which  he  had 
certainly  no  right.  For  Cicero  was  at  a  great  distance 
from  Antiochia  when  the  Parthians  retreated  from  tliat 
city  ;  which  the  bravery  of  Cassius,  together  with  their 
own  inexperience  in  the  nature  of  regular  sieges,  were  the 
only  causes  of  their  abandonijig.  An  observation,  there- 
fore, of  Cicero's  own,  may  serve,  perhaps,  as  a  proper  con- 
clusion to  this  remark  :  Deformt  est  de  se-ipso  pradicaref 
falso  prcesertim  ;  et  cum  irriiione  audientium  imitari  militem 
gloriosum.  Dio.  p.  134.  Ad  Att.  v.  20,  21.  Mong.  Tra- 
duct.  Vol.  III.  p.  148,  rem.  9.    De  Offic.  i.  38. 
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to  Rome.  When  I  left  the  city,  there  was  not  the 
least  appearance  of  any  designs  to  your  prejudice ; 
and,  I  am  persuaded  your  returning  thither,  while 
the  success  of  your  arms  is  fresh  upon  the  minds 
of  the  people,  will  ensure  you  a  reception  greatly 
to  your  honour.  The  reason  for  hastening  your 
journey  will  hold  still  stronger,  if  you  are  convin- 
ced that  you  shall  be  able  to  defeat  those  prosecu- 
tions which  you  are  apprehensive,  it  seems,  may 
be  brought  against  some  of  your  officers ;  as  no- 
thing will  place  your  character  in  a  more  advan- 
tageous light,  than  a  victory  of  this  kind.  But,  if 
you  imagine  the  charge  can  be  made  good  against 
them,  it  merits  your  consideration,  whether  your 
arrival  in  Rome  will  not  happen  in  a  conjuncture 
very  unfavourable  for  such  a  circumstance.  Upon 
the  whole,  you  yourself  are  most  capable  of  deter- 
mining this  question,  as  you  are  the  best  judge  of 
your  own  strength.  If  you  think  you  shall  triumph 
over  your  adversaries,  it  is  a  circumstance,  undoubt- 
edly, that  will  raise  your  general  credit;  but  if  you 
are  clear  that  the  reverse  will  prove  the  case,  you 
will  certainly  be  less  mortified  by  the  distant  re- 
flections of  the  world,  than  if  you  were  placed  with- 
in the  hearing  of  their  malicious  censures. 

As  to  my  own  aflairs,  I  must  repeat  the  request 
of  my  last,  and  entreat  you  to  exert  your  utmost 
endeavours  that  my  continuance  here  may  not  be 
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extended  beyond  the  period  limited  by  the  senate 
and  the  people.  I  urge  this  request,  as  one  upon 
which  all  my  hopes  depend;  and  entreat  you  to 
act  in  it  with  a  proportionable  zeal.  You  will  find 
Paulus*  extremely  well  disposed  to  co-operate  with 
you  upon  this  occasion ;  as  also  both  Curio  and 
Furnius.f 

I  have  only  to  add  the  last  article  I  mentioned, 
as  an  inducement  for  desiring  an  interview;  I  mean, 
in  order  to  renew  and  confirm  the  pledges  of  our 
mutual  friendship.  I  persuade  myself  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  employ  many  words  for  that  pur- 
pose. You  discovered,  indeed,  an  early  disposition 
to  be  thus  united  with  me ;  as,  on  my  part,  I  al- 
ways considered  it  as  my  particular  honour.  I 
found  it  too  my  great  support,  in  the  season  of  my 
misfortunes.  Let  me  add,  in  farther  claim  to  its 
continuance,  that  I  have  contracted,  since  your 
absence,  a  great  intimacy  with  your  relation  Bru- 
tus.t  I  promise  myself  much  satisfaction  from  the 
society  of  two  such  ingenious  friends,  as  well  as 
very  high  advantages  from  your  united  services : 
suffer  me  not,  I  conjure  you,  to  conceive  this  hope 


*  One  of  the  present  consuls. 
+  Tribunes  of  the  people. 

:{:  Brutus  was  at  this  time  married  to  Junia,  the  sister  of 
Cassius. 
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in  vain.  In  the  mean  time,  I  beg  to  hear  from 
you  immediateiy,  as  I  desire,  likewise,  you  would 
write  to  me,  very  frequently,  when  you  return  to 
Rome.     Farewell. 

LETTER  IX. 

[A.  U.  703.] 
TO  MARCUS  CCELIUS,  CURULE-^DILE. 

The  very  worthy  and  learned  Marcus  Fabius  * 
is  a  person  with  whom  I  am  most  intimately  con- 
nected. He  strongly,  indeed,  engages  my  affec- 
tion, not  only  by  his  superior  genius  and  erudition, 
but  by  that  uncommon  modesty  which  adorns  them. 
I  entreat  you,  therefore,  to  undertake  his  cause  with 
the  same  warmth  as  if  it  were  my  own.  I  know 
you  fine  orators  are  so  much  employed,  that  a  man 
must  have  committed  murder  at  least,  ere  he  can 
hope  that  his  aftairs  are  of  significancy  enough  to 
claim  your  assistance.  In  the  present  instance, 
however,  I  will  take  no  excuse ;  and  if  I  have  any 
share  in  your  regard,  you  will  give  up  all  other 
business,  when  Fabius  requires  your  services. 

*  This  seems  to  be  the  person  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
letter,  in  whose  behalf  Cassius  had  written  to  Cicero.  The 
following  epistle  is,  likewise,  in  favour  of  the  same  friend, 
and  upon  the  same  occasion. 
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The  severity  of  the  winter  has  prevented  my  re- 
ceiving any  dispatches  from  Rome,  a  considerable 
time.  I  am  extremely  impatient,  therefore,  to  hear 
what  is  going  forward  amongst  you,  and  particular- 
ly what  my  friend  Coelius  is  doing.     Farewell. 

LETTER  X. 

[A.  U.  703.] 
TO  CURTIUS  PEDUC.^ANUS,  PK.ETOR.* 

I  HAVE  long  enjoyed  an  intimacy  with  Marcus 
Fabius,  for  whom  I  sincerely  profess  the  most  ten- 
der regard.  I  do  not,  however,  desire  to  influence 
your  judgment  in  the  suit  which  he  has  depending 
before  you,  as  I  am  sure  you  will  not  depart  from 
those  rules  of  equity  which  your  honour  obliges 
you  to  observe,  and  which  you  prescribed  to  your- 
self when  you  first  entered  upon  your  office.f  My 
only  request  is,  (and  it  is  a  request  I  most  earnest- 
ly make,)  that  you  would  allow  him  to  vyait  upoa 

*  The  praetors  were  next  in  rank  and  power  to  the  con- 
suls, and  their  office  somewhat  resembled  that  of  our  chief 
justices.     See  p.  76.  note. 

T  The  several  praetors,  befoi-e  they  entered  upon  their 
office,  drew  up  and  published  a  sort  of  formulary,  which 
they  intended  to  observe  in  their  respective  administrations 
of  justice.     Rosin.  Antiq^.  Rom.  vii.  700. 
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you,  and  would  favour  his  claim  so  far  as  justice  is 
on  his  side.  In  a  word,  let  me  entreat  you  to  shew 
him,  that  my  friendship  can  avail  him  even  at  this 
distance.     Farewell. 

LETTER  XL 

[A.  U.  703.] 
TO  APPIUS  PULCHER. 

I  HATE  at  la^t  received  a  letter  from  you,  written 
in  a  spirit  worthy  of  yourself,  as  it  is  conceived  in 
teiTns  full  of  a  generous  and  candid  friendship.  It 
should  seem  indeed,  that  the  very  view  of  Rome 
had  an  immediate  effect  upon  your  temper,  and  re- 
stored vou  to  the  agreeable  possession  of  your  usual 
good  humour  and  politeness.  I  am  sure,  at  least, 
that  the  two  complaining  letters  you  wrote  to  me 
on  vour  journey,  ere  you  had  left  Asia,  were  such  as 
I  could  not  read  without  reluctance.  I  will  own  too, 
that,  consaious  of  the  nviolable  attachment  which 
I  have  ever  preserved  to  your  interests,  I  could 
not  forbear  answering  them  with  some  warmth. 
The  letter,  indeed,  which  you  delivered  to  my 
freedman,  Philotimus,  left  me  no  room  to  doubt, 
that  there  were  some  persons  in  this  province  who 
were  no  well-wishers  to  our  union.  But  I  have 
the  satisfaction  to  find,  that,  as  soon  as  you  came 
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to  Rome,  or  rather  as  soon  as  you  were  met  by 
your  friends  and  family,  you  were  convinced  of 
that  warm  and  constant  testimony  1  gave  of  my 
friendship  and  esteem  for  you  upon  all  occasions 
during  your  absence.  You  will  easily  imagine, 
then,  with  how  much  pleasure  I  read  your  assur- 
ances, that  if  any  incident  should  arise  wherein  my 
reputation  may  be  concerned,  you  will  endeavour 
to  make  me  an  equal  return.  And  though  you 
doubt  whether  you  shall  be  able  etfectuaily  to  do 
so,  most  certainly  there  is  no  reason  to  question  it; 
for  there  is  nothing,  my  friend,  which  a  sincere 
and  zealous  affection  is  not  capable  of  performing. 
Notwithstanding  I  was  well  persuaded,  in  my 
own  judgment,  and  had  received  frequent  assur- 
ances, likewise,  by  the  letters  of  my  friends,  that 
you  would  undoubtedly  be  honoured  with  a  tri- 
umph, yet  it  afforded  me  a  singular  pleasure  to  be 
confirmed  *  in  this  persuasion  by  your  own  hand. 
Believe  me,  however,  I  by  no  means  rejoice  in  it 
from  a  selfish  Epicurean  principle,  and  as  it  may 
probably  facilitate  my  own  pretensions  of  the  same 
kind,  but  as  taking  a  sincere  and  disinterested  share 


*  ^yhen  Cicero  wrote  this  epistle,  he  had  not  received  the 
letter  from  Ccelius,  wherein  he  gives  him  an  account  of  Ap- 
pius  having  dropped  hi=  petition  for  a  triumph.  See  the 
5th  letter  of  this  Book. 
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in  every  increase  of  your  dignities.  I  entreat  yon, 
then,  as  you  have  more  frequent  opportunities  of 
writ'ng  into  this  province  than  any  other  of  my 
friends,  that  you  would  give  me  immediate  notice 
as  soon  as  you  shall  have  obtained  the  decree, 
which  you  have  so  much  reason  to  expect,  and 
which  I  so  unfeignedly  wish  you.  If  the  tedious 
resolutions  of  the  long  bench,  as  our  friend  Pompey 
calls  the  senate,  should  delay  your  hopes  a  few 
days,  (and  more  than  a  few  day?  they,  surely,  can- 
not delay  them,)  be  confident,  however,  that  they 
will  at  length  distinguish  you  with  those  honours 
which  are  so  justly  your  due.  Again,  therefore,  I 
conjure  you,  as  you  give  me  3/0;^/' affection,  orwouid 
preserve  mine,  to  let  me  participate  in  the  joy  of 
this  good  news  as  early  as  possible. 

To  this  request  I  will  join  another,  and  remind 
you  of  executing  your  promise  of  sending  me  the 
completion  of  your  treatise  on  augury.*  I  ask  this, 
not  only  as  being  desirous  of  informing  myself  in 
the  rites  and  principles  of  the  sacred  college,  but 
as  I  receive  with  uncommon  satisfaction  every  mark 
of  your  favour.  As  to  the  request  you  made  me 
on  your  part,  of  returning  you  a  compliment  in  the 
same  kind,  it  is  a  point  1  must  well  consider.  For 
it  would  ill  become  an  author  v/hom  you  have  so 

*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  295.  note. 
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often  applauded  for  the  pains*  he  bestows  upon 
his  compositions,  to  suffer  any  crude  and  indigest- 
ed performance  to  come  forth  from  his  hands;  es- 
pecially upon  an  occasion  that  would  justly  expose 

*  *'  'Tis  strange  to  see  how  diiTerently  the  vanity  of  man- 
"  kind  runs  in  different  times  and  seasons.  'Tis  at  present 
"  the  boast  of  almost  every  enterprizer  in  the  Pluses'  art, 
"  that,  by  his  genius  alone,  and  a  natural  rapidity  of  style 
"  and  thought,  he  is  able  to  carry  all  before  him  ;  that  he 
"  plays  with  his  business,  docs  things  in  passing,  at  a  ven- 
"  ture,  and  in  the  quickest  period  of  time.  In  the  days  of 
"  attic  elegance,  as  works  Avere  then  truly  of  another  form 
"  and  turn,  so  workmen  were  of  another  humour,  and  had 
"  their  vanity  of  a  quite  contrary  kind.  They  became  ra- 
"  ther  affected  in  endeavouring  to  discover  the  pains  they 
"  had  taken  to  be  correct.  They  were  glad  to  insinuate 
"  how  laboriously,  and  with  what  expence  of  time,  they 
"  had  brought  the  smallest  work  of  theirs  (as  perhaps  a 
"  single  ode,  or  satire,  an  oration,  or  panegyric)  to  its  per- 
*'  fection.  When  they  had  so  polished  their  piece,  and  ren- 
"  dered  it  so  natural  and  easy,  that  it  seemed  only  a  lucky 
"  flight,  a  hit  of  thought,  or  flowing  vein  of  humour,  they 
"  were  then  chiefly  concerned,  lest  it  should  in  reality  pass 
"  for  such,  and  their  artifice  remain  undiscovered.  They 
"  Avere  willing  it  should  be  known  how  serious  their  play 
"  v.as,  and  how  elaborate  their  freedom  and  facility,  that 
"  they  might  say,  as  the  agreeable  and  polite  poet,  glancing 
"  on  himself, 

"  Ludcntis  xpeciemdnhif  et  torrpieVihir.''' — —Shafts.  Char, 
1.233. 
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him  to  the  censure^  not  only  of  being  guilty  of  neg- 
ligence, but  of  a  nriost  ungrateful  disrespect.  How- 
ever, I  may  find  some  opportunity,  perhaps,  of  sa- 
tisfying both  you  and  myself  upon  this  article.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  hope  you  will  endeavour,  in  con- 
formity to  your  promise,  that  a  public  thanksgiv- 
ing, of  the  most  distinguished  kind,  be  decreed,  as 
soon  as  possible,  on  accoinit  of  my  late  victories ; 
and  I  am  persuaded  you  will  act  with  that  zeal 
which  is  agreeable  to  your  sincerity,  and  to  the 
friendship  which  has  long  subsisted  between  us.  I 
was  somewhat  later  in  my  public  dispatches  for 
this  purpose  than  I  wished ;  and  as  they  were  de- 
layed likewise  by  the  difficulty  of  navigation  at 
that  season,  they  did  not,  I  suppose,  arrive  before 
the  senate  was  prorogued.  It  was  the  influence 
which  your  advice  always  has  upon  my  judgment, 
that  induced  me  to  defer  them  ;  and  I  am  satisfied 
is  was  perfectly  right  not  to  acquaint  the  senate  of 
ray  being  saluted  with  the  title  of  Imparator,  till  I 
had  gained  still  farther  advantages  b}'-  my  arms, 
and  entirely  completed  the  campaign.  I  confident- 
ly rely,  therefore,  upon  the  assistance  you  have 
promised  me,  and  recommend  to  your  protection 
whatever  else  concerns  either  my  aflfairs  or  my  fa- 
mily.    Farewell. 
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LETTER  XII. 
[A.  U.  703.] 

TO  MARCUS  CCELIUS. 

Would  you  imagine  that  I  should  ever  be  at  a 
loss  for  words  !  I  do  not  mean  of  that  chosen  and 
elegant  kind  which  are  the  privilege  of  you  cele- 
brated orators,  but  those  of  ordinary  and  common 
use.  Yet,  believe  me,  I  am  utterly  incapable  of 
expressing  the  solicitude  I  feel  concerning  the  re- 
solutions that  may  be  taken  in  the  senate,  in  re- 
gard to  the  provinces.  I  am  extremely  impatient, 
indeed,  to  return  to  my  friends  at  Rome,  among 
which  number  you  are  principally  in  my  thoughts. 
I  will  confess,  likewise,  that  I  am  quite  satiated  of 
my  government.  For,  in  the  first  place,  I  have 
more  reason  to  apprehend  that  some  reverse  of  for- 
tune may  deprive  me  of  the  glory  I  have  here  ac- 
quired, than  to  expect  I  shall  be  able  to  raise  it 
higher.  And,  in  the  next  place,  I  cannot  but  look 
upon  the  whole  business  of  this  scene  as  much  in- 
ferior to  my  strength,  which  is  both  able  and  ac- 
customed to  support  a  far  more  important  weight 
I  will  acknowledge,  too,  that  I  am  uneasy  in  the 
expectation  of  a  very  terrible  war*  which  is  likely 

*  "With  the  Parthian'. 
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to  be  kindled  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  which 
I  may  probably  escape,  if  I  should  obtain  my  dis- 
mission at  the  stated  time. 

I  do  not  forget  the  panthers  you  desired,  and 
have  given  my  orders  to  the  persons  usually  em- 
ployed in  hunting  them ;  but  these  animals  are 
exceedingly  scarce  with  us.  They  take  it  so  un- 
kind, you  must  know,  that  they  should  be  the  on- 
ly creatures  in  my  province  for  whom  any  snares 
are  laid,  that  they  have  withdrawn  themselves 
from  my  government,  and  are  marched  into  Ca- 
ria.  However,  the  huntsmen,  and  particularly  ho- 
nest Patischus,  are  making  very  diligent  enquiry  af- 
ter their  haunts ;  and  ail  the  game  they  can  meet 
with  shall  certainly  be  yours;  but  what  the  number 
will  prove  is  altogether  uncertain.  Be  well  assured 
the  honour  of  your  jEdileship  is  much  my  care, 
and  this  day  particularly  reminds  me  of  it,  as  it  is 
the  festival  of  the  IVIegalesian  games.* 

I  hope  you  will  send  me  a  minute  detail  of  our 
public  affairs,  as  I  have  an  entire  dependence  on 
the  accounts  which  are  transmitted  to  me  by  your 
hand.     Farewell. 


+  The  Megalesiau  games  were  under  the  conduct  of  the 
curule  .Ediles,  as  well  as  those  called  the  Roman.  The  learn- 
ed Manutius,  therefore,  conjectures,  that  the  anniversary  of 
the  former  reminded  Cicero  of  the  panthers  which  Coelius 
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LETTER  XIII. 

[A.  U.  703.] 
TO  THERMUS,  PROPRIETOR. 

Your  very  generous  treatment  of  Marcus  Mar- 
cilius,  the  son  of  my  friend  and  interpreter,  *  is  a 
most  obliging  instance,  among  many  others,  of  the 
regard  you  pay  to  my  recommendations.  He  came 
to  me  at  Laodicea,  and  expressed  the  highest  gra- 
titude for  the  good  offices  you  had  conferred  upon 
him,  at  my  request.  As  you  see,  therefore,  that 
your  favours  are  not  bestowed  upon  those  who  are 
insensible  of  their  value,  I  hope  you  will  be  the 


requested,  in  order  to  grace  those  shows  he  was  to  exhibit 
at  the  latter,  which  were  celebrated  with  greater  porap 
and  magnificence.  The  nature  of  the  Roman  games  has  al- 
ready been  explained  in  p.  67.  note.  The  Megalesian  games 
were  instituted  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  and 
were  so  called  from  Megalesia,  (scil.  ovao?  t*!?  ^Ayoi,X%; 
Bbo,!;)  a  temple  in  Phrygia,from  whence  the  statue  and  wor- 
ship of  that  goddess  was  brought  to  Rome.  This  festival 
commenced  on  the  4th  of  April,  and  continued  six  days. 

*  The  governors  of  provinces  were  prohibited  from  using 
any  other  language  than  the  Latin,  in  the  functions  of  their 
ministry,  for  which  reason  they  were  always  attended  wit!i 
interpreters.     Val.  Max.  ii.  2. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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more  inclined  to  continue  them.  I  entreat  you 
then  to  interpose,  as  far  as  your  honour  will  per- 
mit, in  preventing  a  prosecution,  wherein  the  mo- 
ther-in-law of  this  young  man  is  likely  to  be  in- 
volved. And  though  I  strongly  recommended  Mar- 
cilius  to  you,  in  my  former  letter,  yet  it  is  with  still 
greater  warmth  that  I  do  so  in  this ;  as  I  have  since 
received  very  singular,  and,  indeed,  almost  incre- 
dible proofs  of  his  father's  probity  and  fidelitj?^  du- 
ring the  many  months  he  has  been  engaged  in  my 
service.     Farewell. 

LETTER  XIV. 

[A.  U.  703.] 
TO  THE  SAME. 

The  report  of  a  very  considerable  war  being- 
kindled  in  Syria,  is  confirmed  to  me  by  daily  ex- 
presses. I  take  the  liberty,  therefore,  in  confidence 
of  our  mutual  friendship,  to  press  you  so  much  the 
more  strong]}'  to  dismiss  my  lieutenant  Anneius  as 
soon  as  possible.  His  military  abilities,  indeed,  will 
render  his  advice  and  assistance  of  singular  advan- 
tage in  this  conjuncture,  both  to  myself  and  to  the 
republic.  Nothing  could  have  induced  him  to  leave 
me  at  this  critical  season,  or,  in  truth,  have  prevail- 
ed with  me  to  consent  to  his  absence,  but  an  aflair 
3 
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of  the  last  importance  to  his  interest.  However,  as 
I  purpose  to  go  into  Cilicia*  about  the  beginning  of 
May,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  he  should  return 
before  that  time. 

I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  most  earnestly  re- 
newing the  request  I  made  to  you  in  person,  and 
which  I  afterwards  repeated  in  a  letter,  that  you 
would  employ  your  good  offices  in  settling  his  con- 
test with  the  city  of  Sardis,  agreeably  to  the  justice 
of  his  cause,  and  the  dignity  of  his  character.  I 
had  the  pleasure,  when  I  talked  with  you  upon  this 
subject  at  Ephesus,  to  find  you  perfectly  well  dis- 
posed to  assist  him  upon  his  own  account.  Let  me 
add,  however,  that  your  adjusting  this  affair  to  his 
satisfaction,  will  be  performing  the  most  acceptable 
service  likewise  to  myself.  I  conjure  you,  there- 
fore, to  dispatch  it  with  all  possible  expedition.— 
Farewell. 


*  Besides  the  province  of  Cilicia,  properly  so  called, 
there  were  three  other  adjoining  districts  annexed  to  Cice- 
ro's government,  in  one  of  which  he  appears  to  have  been 
at  the  time  of  writing  this  letter. 
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LETTER  XV. 

[A.  U.  103.] 

TO  MARCUS  CCEUUS,  CURULE-.^DILE. 

Your  very  agreeable  letters  visit  me  but  seldom; 
perhaps,  by  some  accident  or  other,  they  lose  their 
way.  How  full  was  the  last*  which  came  to  my 
hands  of  the  most  prudent  and  onliging  advice !  I 
had  determined,  indeed,  to  act  in  the  manner  you 
recommend ;  but  it  gives  an  additional  strength  to 
one's  resolutions,  to  find  them  conformable  to  the 
sentiments  of  so  faithful  and  so  judicious  a  friend. 
I  have  often  assured  you  of  my  extreme  affection 
for  Appius ;  and  I  had  reason  to  believe,  after  our 
mutual  reconcilement,  that  he  entertained  the  same 
favourable  disposition  towards  me.  For  he  distin- 
guished me  in  his  consulate  with  great  marks  of 
honour  and  amity ;  and  appeared  willing,  upon  all 
occasions,  to  gratify  my  requests  even  in  favour  of 
others.  I  must  appeal  to  you,  (since  the  droll  Pha- 
niaf  is,  I  think,  no  more,)  that  I  was  not  wanting, 
on  my  part,  in  a  suitable  return ;  and,  indeed,  he 
stood  so  much  the  higher  in  my  esteem,  as  I  wa^; 

*  The  5th  letter  of  this  Book. 

f  A  favourite  freedman  uf  Appius 
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sensible  oF  the  affection  he  had  conceived  for  you. 
Add  to  this,  that  I  am,  as  you  well  know,  wholly 
devoted  to  Pompey,  and  tenderly  attached  also  to 
Brutus.*  Can  I  then  want  a  reason  of  uniting  my- 
self with  Appius,  thus  supp'orted  as  he  is  by  the 
most  powerful  friends  and  alliances,  and  flourishing 
in  every  other  advantage  that  can  be  derived  from 
affluent  possessions,  in  conjunction  with  great  abili- 
ties !  t    But,  besides  these  considerations,  I  must 


*  That  Cicero  was  wholly  devoted  to  Pompey,  cannot 
be  doubted ;  but  that  he  was  sincere  in  this  declaration  with 
respect  to  Brutus,  may  well  be  questioned.  It  appears,  in- 
deed, that  they  were  neither  of  them  perfectly  satisfied 
with  each  other  at  this  time  j  and  Cicero  complains  to  At- 
ticus  of  having  received  some  very  haughty  and  disrespect- 
ful letters  from  Brutus,  even  when  the  latter  was  soliciting 
his  good  offices  in  favour  of  Appius.  Xullas  unquam  (says 
he)  ad  me  litteras  misit  Brutus,  ne  proxime  quidem  de  Appio, 
in  quibus  non  esset  arrogans,  ay-onuvriTO)/  aliquid. — Plane  pa- 
rum  cogitat,  quid  scribat^  aut  ad  quern. — Ad  Att.  vi.  3.  vid. 
etiam.  vi.  1.  v.  21.     See  p.  93.  note. 

f  These  were  the  true,  and  perhaps  the  only,  reasons 
which  induced  Cicero  to  endeavour  to  be  upon  good  terms 
with  Appius.  For  that  he  had  a  real  affection  for  him,  as 
he  pretends  in  this  epistle,  is  by  no  means  probable.  On  the 
contrary,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  he  speaks  of  his  disposition 
towards  Appius  in  terms  of  much  lower  import ;  and  dis- 
covers, at  the  same  time,  the  principal  motive  that  engaged 
him  in  his  interest.  Pro  Appio  nos  hie  omnia  faciemus  ;  ho- 
neste  tamen,  sed  plane  libenter.  Nee  enim  ipsum  odimus  j  et 
Pompeius  mirifice  a  me  contendit.     Ad  Att.  vi.  2, 
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mention,  likewise,  the  connexion  that  subsists  be- 
tween us  as  members  of  the  same  sacred  college, 
and  the  honour  he  has  publicly  paid  me  in  his 
learned  treatise  concerning  its  institutions.  I  mark 
out  these  several  circumstances  the  more  particular- 
ly, as  your  letter  seemed  to  intimate  a  doubt  in  what 
manner  I  was  inclined  towards  him.  This  leads  me 
to  suspect,  that  some  idle  tale  or  other  has  been 
reported  to  the  disadvantage  of"  my  sentiments  re- 
specting Appius;  but  be  assured,  whatever  you 
have  heard  of  that  nature  is  utterly  false.  I  must 
confess,  at  the  same  time,  that  his  maxims  and  mine 
in  the  administration  of  this  province,  have  been 
somewhat  different;  and  it  may  from  thence,  per- 
haps, have  been  suggested,  that  I  acted  counter  to 
his  measures,  more  from  a  spirit  of  opposition,  than 
from  any  real  disagreement  of  principles.  But, 
believe  me,  I  have  never  said  or  done  the  least 
thing,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  my  govern- 
ment, with  a  view  of  prejudizing  his  reputation. 
And  now,  that  my  friend  Dolabella  has  so  rashly 
attacked  him,  I  am  exerting  all  my  good  offices  to 
dissipate  the  rising  storm  with  which  he  is  threat- 
ened. 

You  mentioned  something  of  a  lethargic  inacti- 
vity that  had  seized  the  republic.  I  rejoiced,  no 
doubt,  to  hear,  that  you  were  in  a  state  of  such 
profound  tranquillity,  as  well  as  that  our  spirited 
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friend"'^"  was  so  much  infected  with  this  general  in- 
dolence, as  not  to  be  in  a  humour  of  disturbing  it. 
But  the  last  paragraph  of  your  letter,  vvliich  was 
written,  I  observed,  with  your  own  hand,  changed 
the  scene,  and  somewhat  indeed  discomposed  me. 
Is  Curio  really  then  become  a  convert  to  Caesar  ? 
But,  extraordinary  as  this  event  may  appear  to 
others,  believe  me,  it  is  agreeable  to  what  I  always 
suspected.  Good  gods  !  how  do  I  long  to  laugh 
with  you  at  the  ridiculous  farce  which  is  acting  in 
your  part  of  the  world. 

I  have  finished  my  juridical  circuit;  and  not  on- 
ly settled  the  finances  of  the  several  cities  upon  a 
more  advantageous  basis,  but  secured  to  the  farmers 
of  the  revenues  the  arrears  due  on  their  former 
agreements,  without  the  least  complaint  from  any 
of  the  parties  concerned.  In  short,  I  have  given 
entire  satisfaction  to  all  orders  and  degrees  of  men 
in  this  province.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  set  out  for 
Ciliciaf  on  the  7th  of  May;  from  whence,  after 
having  just  looked  upon  the  troops  in  their  summer 
cantonment,  and  settled  some  affairs  relating  to  the 
army,  I  intend,  agreeably  to  the  decree  of  the  se- 
nate for  that  purpose,  to  set  forward  to  Rome.  I 
am  extremely  impatient,  indeed,  to  return  to  my 


*  Curio. 

f  See  p.  179.  note 
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friends ;  but  particularly  to  you,  whom  I  much  wish 
to  see  in  the  administration  of  your  iEdileship. 
Farewell. 

LETTER  XVI. 

[A.  U.  703.] 
TO  QUINTUS  THERMUS,    PROPR.^TOR. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  perceive,  that  my  ser- 
vices to  Rhodo,  and  others  of  your  friends,  as  well 
as  those  likewise  which  I  have  performed  to  your- 
self, jjrove  acceptable  to  a  man  of  your  grateful 
disposition.  Be  assured,  you  will  find  me  still  more 
and  more  desirous  of  advancing  your  credit  and  re- 
putation ;  though  I  must  add,  that  the  lenity  and 
justice  of  your  government  seem  already  to  have 
raised  them  as  high  as  possible. 

The  more  I  reflect  upon  your  affairs,  (and  they 
are  the  daily  subject  of  my  thoughts,)  the  more  I 
am  confirmed  in  that  advice  I  communicated  to  you 
by  Aristo.  I  am  well  persuaded,  indeed,  that  you 
will  draw  upon  yourself  very  powerful  enemies,  if 
you  should  put  any  slight  upon  a  young  nobleman 
of  your  quaestor's  rank  and  interest.  And  a  slight 
it  will  undoubtedl}^  be,  if  you  should  not,  at  your 
departure,  commit  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
vince to  his  hands;  as  there  is  no  other  person  to 
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whom  you  can  trust  it  of  superior  quality.  But,  ab- 
stracted from  all  considerations  of  this  kind,  he  has 
an  unquestionable  right,  as  your  quaestor,  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  any  of  your  lieutenants,  whose  blameless 
and  worthy  conduct,  however,  I  must  at  the  same 
time  in  justice  acknowledge.  I  am  perfectly  sen- 
sible, that  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  re- 
sentment of  any  man.  I  could  wish,  nevertheless, 
that  you  would  not  incur  the  displeasure,  and  espe- 
cially with  just  reason,  of  three  such  distinguished 
persons  as  your  queestor  and  his  brothers ;  for  they 
are  all  of  them  men  of  some  eloquence,  as  well  as 
great  spirit ;  to  which  I  must  add,  that  I  am  per- 
suaded they  will  successively  be  tribunes  of  the 
people*  during  the  three  next  following  years. 
Now,  who  can  tell  what  turn  public  affairs  may 
take  r  For  my  own  part,  I  think  there  is  much  ap- 
pearance of  great  commotions  arising  in  the  com- 
monwealth. I  should  be  sorry,  therefore,  that  you 
should  render  yourself  obnoxious  to  so  formidable  a 
power  as  the  tribunitial;  especially  since  you  may 
easily  avoid  it,  without  offending  any  person,  by 


*  Pighius,  with  great  probability,  conjectures,  from  the 
circumstances  here  mentioned,  compared  with  other  passa- 
ges in  Cicero's  writings,  that  Caius  Antonius,  second  bro- 
ther to  Mark  Antony,  was  quaestor  to  Thermus. — Pighii 
Annal.  anno  703. 
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justly  preferring  your  quaestor  to  your  lieutenants. 
And  should  his  conduct,  as  your  vicegerent  in  the 
province,  prove  worthy  of  his  glorious  ancestors,  as 
I  hope  and  believe,  it  will  reflect,  in  some  degree, 
an  honour  upon  yourself.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
should  he  deviate  from  their  illustrious  examples, 
the  whole  discredit  will  fall  singly  upon  his  own 
character,  without  involvmg  yours  in  any  part  of 
the  reproach. 

I  am  this  moment  setting  out  for  Cilicia ;  *  so 
that  I  have  only  time  to  write  these  loose  hints  just 
as  they  occur.  I  thought  it  incumbent  upon  me, 
however,  to  send  you  my  general  sentiments  of  a 
point  wherein  your  interest  is  so  nearly  concerned. 
May  the  gods  give  success  to  whatever  you  shall 
determine  !  But,  if  my  advice  has  any  weight,  you 
will  avoid  raising  to  yourself  unnecessary  enemies, 
and  prudently  consult  your  future  repose.  Fare- 
jyell. 

*  See  p.  179.  note. 
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LEITER  XVII. 
[A.  U.  703.] 

TO  C.   TITIUS  RUFUS,   PR^TOR. 

Lucirs  CusTiDius  is  not  only  of  the  same  tribe* 
and  corporation  f  with  myself,  but  is  likewise  my 
particular  friend.  As  he  has  a  cause  which  he  pur- 
poses to  bring  before  you,  I  recommend  his  inte- 
rest to  your  protection,  but  no  farther,  however, 
than  is  consistent  with  your  honour  and  my  own 
good  manners.  All  I  request,  therefore,  is,  that  you 
would  allow  him  freely  to  wait  upon  you  as  often 
as  he  shall  have  occasion ;  that  you  would  comply 
with  his  desires,  as  far  as  they  shall  appear  ecjui- 
table;  and,  in  a  word,  that  you  would  convince  him. 


*  Komulus  divided  his  citizens  into  three  tribes,  each  of 
which  were  subdivided  into  ten  curiae,  or  wards.  These 
tribes  were,  in  after-times,  gradually  increased,  till  they 
amounted  to  the  number  of  thirty-five. 

T  The  corporate  or  municipal  towns  were  those  which 
were  allowed  to  govern  themselves  by  their  own  laws  aad 
constitutions,  and  at  the  same  time  were  honoured  with  the 
privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  Cicero  was  a  native  of  one 
of  these  corporations,  called  Arpinum  ;  situated  in  a  dis- 
trict of  Italy,  which  now  makes  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Kaples. 
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that  my  friendship  can  effectually  avail  even  at  this 
distance.     Farewell. 

LETTER  XVIII. 

[A.  U.  703.] 

TO  SILIUS. 

Will  you  not  think,  that  I  am  employed  in  a  very 
unnecessary  office,  when  I  take  apon  me  to  recom- 
mend a  man  to  your  friendship,  who  already,  I  know, 
enjoys  that  privilege  ?  Let  it  be  a  proof,  however, 
that  I  am  with  passion,  as  well  as  esteem,  devoted 
to  his  interest.  I  most  earnestly  entreat  you  then 
to  convince  Egnatius,  by  the  good  effects  which 
this  letter  shall  produce  in  his  favour,  both  of  your 
affection  for  me,  and  of  mine  for  him.  And  be  as- 
sured, your  compliance  with  this  request  will  be 
the  most  agreeable  of  all  the  many  and  great  in- 
stances I  have  received  of  your  disposition  to  oblige 
me. 

The  pleasing  hopes  I  entertained  of  public  affairs 
are  now  totally  vanished.  However,  whilst  we  wish 
things  were  better,  let  us  support  ourselves  w  ith  the 
trite  consolation,  that  we  must  submit  to  what  can- 
not be  remedied.  But  this  is  a  subject  I  will  reserv'e 
to  our  meeting.  In  the  mean  time,  continue  to  give 
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me  your  friendship,  and  be  well  persuaded  of  mine. 
Farewell. 

LETTER  XIX. 
[A.  U.  703.] 

TO  PUBLIUS  C.^SIUS. 

I  most  earnestly  recommend  to  your  favour  my 
very  intimate  friend  Publius  Messienus,  a  Roman 
knight,  who  is  distinguished  by  every  valuable  en- 
dowment. I  entreat  you,  by  the  double  ties  of  that 
amity  which  I  enjoy  with  you  and  your  father,  to 
protect  him  both  in  his  fame  and  his  fortunes.  Be 
assured,  you  will  by  this  means  conciliate  the  affec- 
tion of  a  man  highly  deserving  of  your  friendship, 
as  well  as  confer  a  most  acceptable  obligation  up- 
©n  myself.    Farewell. 
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LETTER  XX. 

[A.  U.  703.] 
TO  THE  MAGISTRATES  OF  FREGELL^.* 

If  my  connexions  with  Quintus  Hippius  were  not 
of  the  strongest  and  most  amicable  kind,  I  should 
not  depart  from  the  rule  I  have  laid  down  to  my- 
self, of  not  troubling  you  with  my  applications. 
This  maxim,  you  will  bear  me  witness,  I  have  hi- 
therto strictly  observed,  though  I  was  ever  per- 
suaded, at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  nothing  you 
would  refuse  to  my  request.  However,  I  now  most 
earnestly  entreat  your  generosity  in  behalf  of  my 
friend's  son,  and  that  you  would  do  me  the  honour 
to  shew  so  much  regard  to  my  inclinations,  as  to  en- 
franchise the  estate  he  has  purchased  of  your  cor- 
poration. I  shall  esteem  your  compliance  with  this 
request  as  a  very  singular  favour.     Farewell. 


*  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  town  which  is  now  cal- 
led Caperaro,  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma. 
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LETTER  L 

[A.  U.  703.] 

TO  APPIUS  PULCHERp 

VV  HEN  I  first  received  an  account  of  the  ill-judged 
prosecution  which  has  been  commenced  against 
you,*  it  gave  me  great  concern ;  and  indeed  no- 
thing could  possibly  have  happened  that  I  less  ex- 
pected. But  as  soon  as  I  had  recovered  from  my 
surprise,  I  was  well  satisfied  that  you  will  easily  dis- 

*  See  p.  149,  note. 
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appoint  the  malice  of  your  enemies;  for  I  have  the 
highest  confidence  in  your  own  judicious  conduct 
on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  a  very  great  one  in  that 
of  your  friends.  I  see  many  reasons,  indeed,  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  envy  of  your  adversaries  will  only 
brighten  that  character  they  mean  to  sully;  though 
I  cannot  but  regret,  that  they  should  have  thus 
snatched  from  you  an  honour  you  so  justly  merit, 
and  of  which  you  had  so  well-grounded  an  assu- 
rance ;  the  honour,  I  mean,  of  a  triumph.*  How- 
ever, you  will  shew  your  judgment,  if  you  should 
consider  this  pompous  distinction  in  the  light  it  has 
ever  appeared  to  my  own  view ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  enjoy  a  triumph  of  the  completest  kind  in  the 
confusion  and  disappointment  of  your  enemies ;  as 
I  am  well  convinced,  that  the  vigorous  and  prudent 
exertion  of  your  power  and  influence  will  give  them 
abundant  reason  to  repent  of  their  violent  proceed- 
ings. As  for  myself,  be  well  assured,  (and  I  call 
every  god  to  witness  the  sincerity  of  what  I  pro- 
mise,) that  I  will  exert  my  utmost  interest  in  sup- 
port, I  will  not  say  of  your  person,  which  I  hope  is 
in  no  danger,  but  of  your  dignities  and  honour.  To 
this  end,  I  shall  emplo}'  my  best  good  offices  for 
you  in  this  province,  where  you  once  presided; 
and  employ  them  with  all  the  warmth  of  an  inter- 

*  See  p.  81.  note. 
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cesser,  with  all  the  assiduity  of  a  relation,  with  all 
the  influence  of  a  man  who,  I  trust,  is  dear  to  these 
cities,  and  with  all  the  authority  of  one  who  is  in- 
vested with  the  supreme  command.     In  a  word,  I 
hope  you  will   both  ask  and  expect  of  me  every 
service  in  my  power;  and  believe  me,  I  shall  give 
you  greater  proofs  of  my  affection  than  you  are 
disposed,  perhaps,  to  imagine.     Notwithstandnig, 
therefore,  that  the  letter  I  received  from  you  by 
the  hands  of  Uuintus  Servilius  was  extremely  short, 
yet  I  could  not  but  think  it  much  too  long;  for  it 
was  doing  an  injury  to  the  sentiments  of  my  heart, 
to  suppose  you  had  any  occasion  to  solicit  my  as- 
sistance.    I  am  sorry  you  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  experiencing,  by  an  incident  so  little  agree- 
able to  you,  the  rank  you  bear  in  my  affection ;  the 
esteem  which  I  entertain  for  Porapey,  whom  I  just- 
ly value  indeed  above  all  men ;  and  the  measure  of 
my  unfeigned  regard  for  Brutus  ; — circumstances,  I 
should  hope,  of  which  our  daily  intercourse  had  ren- 
dered you  sufficiently  sensible.     However,  since  it 
has  so  happened,  I  should  think  that  I  acted  a  most 
unworthy,  not  to  say  a  criminal  part,  if  I  were  to 
omit  any  article   wherein   my  services  can  avail 
you. 

Pontinius  remembers  the  singular  instances  of 
friendship  he  has  received  from  you,  and  of  which 

VOL.  II.  N 
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I  myself  was  a  witness,*  with  all  the  gratitude  and 
affection  to  which  you  have  so  undoubted  a  right. 
The  urgency  of  his  affairs  had  obliged  him,  though 
with  great  reluctance,  to  leave  me.  Nevertheless, 
having  been  informed,  just  as  he  was  going  to  em- 
bark at  Ephesus,  that  his  presence  in  this  province 
might  be  of  advantage  to  your  cause,t  he  immedi- 
ately returned  back  to  Laodicea.  I  am  persuaded 
you  will  meet  with  numberless  such  instances  of 
zeal  upon  this  occasion;  can  I  doubt,  then,  that  this 
troublesome  affair  will  prove,  in  the  conclusion, 
greatly  to  your  credit  ? 

If  you  should  be  able  to  bring  on  an  election  of 
censors,!   and   should  exercise  that  office  in  the 


*  Pontinius  was  praetor  in  the  consulate  of  Cicero,  and 
at  this  time  one  of  his  lieutenants  in  the  province.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  affair  of  Catiline  ;  and  having 
quelled  the  insurrection  of  the  Allobroges,  who  took  up 
arms  on  that  occasion,  he  demanded  a  triumph.  But  he  met 
with  so  strong  an  opposition  to  this  claim,  and  particular- 
ly from  Cato,  that  it  was  four  years  before  his  petition  was 
granted.  Appius  was  at  that  time  consul ;  by  whose  inte- 
rest it  chiefly  was  that  Pontinius  at  length  succeeded ;  and 
it  is  to  this  circumstance  that  Cicero  seems  to  allude. — Liv. 
Epit.  103.     Dio.  xl.     Ad  Att.  iv.  16. 

T  See  p.  150.  note. 

:j:  The  office  of  censor  v>~as  the  most  honourable  post  in 
the  Roman  republic  ;  though  its  authority  was  not  so  consi- 
derable as  that  of  the  consul.  The  two  principal  branches 
5 
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maimer  you  certainly  ought,  and  for  which  you  are 
so  perfectly  well  qualified,  you  can  never  want 
that  authority  in  the  republic,  which  will  aflbrd  at 
once  a  protection  both  to  yourself  and  your  friends. 
Let  me  entreat,  therefore,  your  most  strenuous  en- 
deavours to  prevent  my  administration  from  being 
prolonged  ;  that,  after  having  filled  up  the  measure 
of  my  affectionate  services  to  you  here,  I  may  have 
the  satisfaction  also  of  presenting  them  to  you  at 
Rome. 

I  read  with  pleasure,  though  by  no  means  with 
surprise,  the  account  you  gave  me  of  that  general 
zeal  which  all  orders  and  degrees  of  men  have  shewn 
in  your  cause;  a  circumstance  of  which  I  had  like- 
wise been  informed  by  my  other  friends.  It  aftbrds 
me  great  satisfaction  to  find,  that  a  man,  with  whom 
I  have  the  honour  and  pleasure  to  be  so  intimately 


of  his  duty  consisted  in  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  order  to  range  them  in  their  proper  classes,  and  in 
watching  over  the  public  manners.  Appius,  together  with 
Piso,  whose  daughter  Caesar  had  married,  were  chosen  cen- 
sors soon  after  the  date  of  this  letter;  and  they  were  the 
last  (as  Dr  Middleton  observes)  "  who  bore  that  office  du- 
"  ring  the  freedom  of  the  republic  ;"  if  the  republic,  in- 
deed, could,  with  any  propriety,  be  said  to  have  enjoyed 
freedom  at  this  period,  when  all  was  faction  and  misrulo. 
Rosin,  de  Antiq.  Rom.  699.  Life  of  Tully,  ii.  210.  8vo  e<!. 
See  Let.  15.  of  this  Book. 
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united,  is  thus  distinguished  with  that  universal  ap- 
probation he  justly  deserves.  But  I  rejoice  in  this 
upon  another  consideration  likewise ;  as  it  is  a  proof 
that  there  still  remains  a  general  disposition  in  Rome 
to  support  the  cause  of  illustrious  merit;  a  disposi- 
tion which  I  have  myself  also  experienced  upon 
every  occasion,  as  the  honourable  recompence  of 
my  pains  and  vigils  in  the  public  service.  But  I 
am  astonished,  that  Dolabella,  a  young  man,  whom 
I  formerly  rescued  with  the  utmost  difficulty  from 
the  consequences  of  two  capital  impeachments, 
should  so  ungratefully  forget  the  patron  to  whom 
he  owes  all  that  he  enjoys,  as  to  be  tlie  author  of 
this  ill-considered  prosecution  of  my  friend.  And 
what  aggravates  the  folly  of  his  conduct,  is,  that  he 
should  thus  venture  to  attack  a  man  vtho  is  distin- 
guished with  the  highest  honours,  and  supported  by 
the  most  powerful  friendships;  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  himself  (to  speak  of  him  in  the  softest  terms) 
is  greatly  deficient  in  both  these  respects.  I  had 
received  an  account  from  our  friend  Ccelius,  before 
your  letter  reached  my  hand,  of  the  idle  and  ridi- 
culous report  he  has  propagated,  and  on  which  you 
so  largely  expatiate.  There  is  so  little  ground, 
however,  for  what  he  asserts,  that,  be  assured,  I 
would  much  sooner  break  off  all  former  friendship 
with  a  man  who  had  thus  declared  himself  your 
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enemy,  than  be  prevailed  upon  to  engage  with  him 
in  any  new  connexions.* 

*  Nothing  could  be  more  distant  from  Cicero's  heart 
than  what  he  here  pretends.  For  there  is  the  strongest  evi- 
dence to  believe,  that  it  was  his  fixed  intention,  at  this  very 
time,  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Dolabella;  and,  in  fact, 
Tullia  was  married  to  him  soon  after  the  date  of  this  letter. 
Cicero  affirms,  I  must  acknowledge,  in  an  epistle  to  Atti- 
cus,  what  he  likewise  asserts  in  a  subsequent  one  to  Ap- 
pius,  "  that  this  transaction  was  entirely  without  his  know- 
ledge ;  but  he  seems  to  have  dealt  as  insincerely  upon  this  oc- 
casion with  his  bosom  friend,  as  he  too  frequently  did  with 
all  the  world  beside.  Accordingly,  be  assures  Atticus,  he 
so  little  expected  the  news  of  his  daughters  match,  that  he 
was  actually  in  treaty  for  the  disposal  of  her  to  another 
person.  But  if  the  latter  part  of  this  assertion  were  true,  it 
aggravates  his  dissimulation  ;  as  the  former  most  evidently 
was  not.  For,  not  to  mention  the  great  probability  there 
is,  that  he  left  a  commission  with  Coelius,  m  hen  he  set  out 
for  the  province,  relating  to  the  marriage  in  question,  (see 
p.  149.)  it  appears,  that  he  had  received  more  than  one  letter 
from  him  upon  this  subject,  before  he  wrote  the  last  men- 
tioned to  Atticus ;  and,  consequently,  that  he  could  not 
have  been  so  much  a  stranger  to  the  affair  as  he  chose  to 
represent  himself.  Cicero's  answer  to  the  letter  of  Ccelius, 
concerning  this  treaty  with  Dolabella,  is  extant;  and  it 
cannot  be  dated  later  than  the  beginning  of  May  in  the 
present  year;  because  he  mentions  the  seventh  of  that 
month  as  a  future  day,  on  which  he  proposed  to  return 
from  another  part  of  his  province  into  Cilicia.  But  the 
letter  to  Atticus  must  have  been  written  in  tlie  latter  end  of 
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You  have  not  the  least  reason  to  doubt  of  my 
zeal  to  serve  you;  of  which  I  have  given  many 
conspicuous  testimonies  in  this  province,  as  well  as 
at  Rome.  Your  letter,  nevertheless,  intimates  some 
sort  of  suspicion  of  the  contrary.     It  wouW  be  im- 


the  same  year,  because  lie  takes  notice  in  it  of  the  death  of 
Hortensius.  Now,  he  was  not  informed  of  that  event  till  he 
came  to  Rhodes,  in  his  voyage  from  Cilicia;  as  he  himself 
tells  us,  in  the  introduction  of  his  oratorical  treatise  inscri- 
bed to  Brutus.  If  Cicero,  then,  was  capable  of  thus  dis- 
guising the  truth  concerning  Dolabella,  to  the  nearest  and 
most  valuable  of  his  friends,  it  is  no  wonder  he  should  not 
scruple  to  act  a  still  more  counterfeit  part  in  all  that  he 
says  of  him  to  Appius.  And  this  dissimulation  he  very  free- 
ly acknowledges  to  Ccelius,  who,  indeed,  was  in  the  whole 
secret  of  the  aflfair;  as  it  was  by  his  intervention  that  it 
seems  to  have  been  principally  conducted.  Accordingly, 
Cicero  taking  notice  to  Ccelius  of  the  letter  now  before 
us,  which  he  tells  him  was  written  in  consequence  of  the  in^ 
formation  he  had  received  from  him  in  the  5th  of  the  fore- 
going Book;  he  expresses  himself  in  the  following  remark- 
able words  :  Quid  si  meam  (sc.  epistolam)  legos,  qiiam  ego 
turn  ex  tuis  llteris  77iisi  ad  Appium?  sed  quid  ogas?  sic  vivi- 
fur:  which,  in  plain  English,  amounts  to  this,  that  if  a 
man  would  be  well  with  the  world,  he  must  submit  to  the 
lowest  and  most  contemptible  hypocrisy.  And  it  must  be 
owned,  that  Cicero,  in  the  present  instance,  as  well  as  ii 
most  others,  acted  up  to  the  full  exteut  of  his  maxim. — Ad. 
Att.  vi.  6.  Ep.  Fam.  viii.  6.  De  cUir  orator.  1.  Ep.  Fam. 
ii.  15. 
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proper,  at  this  juncture,  to  reproach  you  with  indul- 
ging so  injurious  a  thought ;  but  it  is  necessary  I 
should  convince  you,  that  it  is  altogether  without 
foundation.     Tell  me,  then,  wherein  did  I  obstruct 
the  deputation  which  was   intended   to  be  sent  to 
Rome  with  the  complimental  addresses  to  you  of 
this  province  ?    Had  I  been  your  avowed  enemy,  I 
could  not  have  indulged  my  spleen  by  a  more  im- 
portant piece  of  malice ;  and  most  certainly,  if  I 
had  meant  to  act  with  a  disguised  malevolence,  I 
could  not  have  chosen  an  occasion  that  would  have 
rendered  my  sentiments  more  notorious.  Were  I  as 
perfidious  as  the  authors  of  these  unjust  insinua- 
tions, yet  surely  I  should  not  have  been  so  weak 
either  to  discover  my  enmity  where  I  designed  to 
conceal  it,  or  to  show  a  strong  inclination  of  inju- 
ring you  by  instances  utterly  ineftectual.     I  re- 
member, indeed,  that  some  complaints  were  made 
to  me,  concerning  the  excessive  appointments  al- 
lowed to  the  deputies  from  this  province.     In  an- 
swer to  which,  I  rather  advised,  than  directed,  that 
all  expences  of  this  kind  should  be  regulated  by  the 
Cornelian  law.  *    But  far  was  1  from  insisting  even 
upon  this;  as  may  appear  by  the  public  records  of 


*  This  law  was  enacted,  it  is  probable,  in  order  to  re- 
strain the  imraoderale  sums  which  were  expended  in  these 
complimental  deputations. — Manutius. 
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the  several  cities.  For  when  they  afterwards  passed 
their  accounts  before  me,  I  suffered  them  to  charge 
to  the  article  of  their  deputations  whatever  sum 
they  thought  proper.  Yet  what  falsehoods  have 
not  these  worthless  informers  imposed  upon  you  ? 
They  have  affirmed,  it  seems,  not  only  that  I  abso- 
lutely prohibited  all  expences  of  this  kind,  but  even 
obliged  the  agents  of  those  deputies,  who  were  ac- 
tually set  forward  in  their  way  to  Rome,  to  refund 
the  appointments  that  were  lodged  in  their  hands, 
and  by  these  means  discouraged  several  others 
from  undertaking  the  same  commission.  I  might 
here,  with  great  justice,  complain  of  your  giving 
credit  to  these  calumnies;  but  I  forbear,  as  I  said 
before,  in  tenderness  to  your  present  disquietude, 
thinking  it  more  proper,  at  this  season,  to  vindicate 
my  own  conduct  than  to  reproach  yours.  1  will 
only,  therefore,  remind  you  of  a  few  reasons  that 
ought  to  have  secured  me  against  suffering  in  your 
opinion  from  these  groundless  imputations.  If  ever, 
then,  you  experienced  the  probity  of  my  heart,  or 
observed  a  disposition  in  me  worthy  of  those  sub- 
lime contemplations  to  w  hich  I  have  devoted  my- 
self from  my  earliest  youth;  if  ever  you  discover- 
ed by  my  conduct,  in  the  most  important  transac- 
tions, that  I  was  neither  void  of  spirit,  nor  destitute 
of  abilities,  you  ought  to  have  believed  me  inca- 
pable of  acting  a  low  and  little  part  towards  my 
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friends,  much  more  a  base  and  a  treacherous  one. 
But  if  artifice  be  the  character,  after  all,  in  which  I 
must  needs  be  represented,  could  any  thing,  let  me 
ask,  be  less  consistent  with  such  a  temper,  than  either 
to  slight  the  friendship  of  a  man  of  your  high  rank 
and  credit,  or  to  oppose  your  glory  in  an  obscure 
and  remote  province,  after  having  openly  support- 
ed it  in  view  of  the  whole  world  at  Rome  r  Can 
any  thing  hav^e  less  the  appearance  of  artifice  than 
to  discover  an  impotent  malevolence,  and  betray  to 
very  little  purpose  a  strong  propensity  of  doing  an 
injury.  But  what  possible  motive  could  induce  me 
to  cherish  so  implacable  a  spirit  toward  you,  who 
was  far  from  shewing  yourself  my  enemy,  (and  I 
speak  it  upon  the  information  of  my  own  brother,) 
even  at  a  time  when  you  were  almost  under  an  in- 
dispensible  obligation  of  appearing  so  ?  *  And  after 
our  reconciliation  had  been  eftected  agreeably  to 
our  mutual  desires  for  that  purpose,  did  you  once, 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  your  consulate,  make 
a  single  request  to  me   in  vain  ?  or  which  of  the 


*  This  alludes  to  the  services  which  Cicero  received  from 
Appius  in  his  recal  from  banishment.  "  For  Appius  (as 
"  Mr  floss  observes)  was  at  that  time  praetor;  and  though 
•'  he  at  first  supported  his  brother  Clodius,and  opposed  the 
"  repeal  of  his  law,  yet  he  afterwards  deserted  him,  and 
•'Joined  with  the  friends  of  Cicero.'" — Cic.  pro  Rom.  SS. 
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commands  that  you  left  with  me  when  I  attended 
you  to  PuteolcB,*  did  I  not  execute  with  a  zeal  and 
assiduity  even  beyond  your  expectations  ?  But  were 
I  really  the  artful  man  I  am  represented,  and  if  it 
be  the  characteristic  of  that  disposition  to  act  en- 
tirely with  a  view  to  interest,  nothing  surely  could 
be  more  conducive  to  mine,  than  the  friendship  of 
one,  from  whose  rank  and  abilities,  from  whose 
power,  family,  and  alliances,  I  might  hope  to  de- 
rive the  highest  honours  and  advantages;  consi- 
derations, I  will  own,  that  rendered  me  ambitious 
of  your  friendship,  not  from  any  low  unworthy  cun- 
ning, but  from  those  principles  of  prudence  which 
wisdom  will  surely  justify.  But  these  were  not  the 
only  considerations  that  attached  me  to  your  inte- 
rest; I  was  drawn  by  others  of  an  higher  and  more 
prevailing  influence  with  me ;  by  a  similitude  of 
taste  and  studies,  by  the  pleasing  habitudes  of  fa- 
miliar intercourse,  and  by  the  same  common  re- 
searches into  the  most  concealed  and  unfrequented 
paths  of  philosophy.  To  these  inducements  of  a 
private  kind,  I  may  add  those  of  a  more  popular  and 
public  nature.    For,  after  having  rendered  our  mu- 


*  A  maritime  city  in  Campania,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, now  called  Pozzuoli.  When  the  proconsuls  set  out 
for  their  governmeiits,  they  were  usually  escorted  by  their 
fciends  to  some  distance  from  Rome. 
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tual  reconcilement  conspicuous  to  the  whole  world, 
I  could  not  even  undesignedly  act  counter  to  your 
interest,  without  incurring  a  suspicion  of  my  since- 
rity. Let  me  mention  also  those  obligations  which 
result  from  my  being  associated  with  you  in  the 
college  of  augurs ;  obligations  which  our  ancestors 
esteemed  of  so  sacred  a  nature,  that  they  not  only 
held  it  impious  to  violate  them,  but  would  not  even 
sufler  a  candidate  to  be  elected  into  this  society, 
who  was  known  to  be  at  variance  with  any  of  its 
members.  But,  abstractedly  from  these  numerous 
and  powerful  m  jtives,  there  is  one,  which  of  itself 
might  be  sufficient  to  evince  the  disposition  in 
which  I  stand  towards  you;  for,  tell  me,  did  ever 
any  man  possess,  or  had  reason  to  possess,  so  high 
an  esteem  for  another,  as  that  which  you  know  I 
entertain  for  the  illustrious  father-in-law*  of  your 
daughter  ?  If  personal  obligations,  indeed,  can  give 
him  a  title  to  these  sentiments,  do  1  not  owe  to 
Pompey  the  enjoyment  of  my  country,  my  family, 
my  dignities,  and  even  my  very  self?  t  If  friend- 

*  Pompey. 

t  Cicero  by  no  means  thought  himself  so  much  obliged 
to  Pompey  as  he  here  pretends ;  and  all  these  extravagant 
professions  were  a  mere  artifice  (and  a  thin  one  it  must  be 
owned)  to  make  Pompey  believe  that  he  had  forgotten  the 
ill  usage  he  had  formerly  received  from  him. — Vid.  Ad  Att. 
ix.  13.     The  truth  of  it  is.  Cicero  had  Ju=t  the  same  sort  of 
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ship  may  be  supposed  to  have  any  effect,  is  there 
an  instance  amongst  all  our  consulars  of  a  more  in- 
timate union  than  his  and  mine  ?  If  confidence  can 
create  affection,  what  has  he  not  committed  to  my 
care,  or  communicated  to  my  secrecy  ?  Whenever 
he  was  absent  from  Rome,  was  there  any  other  man 
whom  he  preferred  to  be  the  advocate  of  his  inte- 
rest in  the  senate  ?  And  what  honour  is  there  which 
he  has  not  endeavoured  to  confer  upon  me  in  the 
most  distinguished  manner  ?  In  f.ne,  with  how  much 
temper  did  he  suffer  my  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Milo, 
notwithstanding  the  latter  had  upon  some  occasions 
joined  in  the  opposition  to  his  measures  ?  And  how 
generously  did  he  protect  me  by  his  counsel,  his 
authority^  and  even  his  arms,  from  the  insults  and 
the  dangers  to  which  I  exposed  myself  in  that  *  de- 


obligation  to  Pompey  for  the  enjoyments  he  mentions,  as  he 
Tvould  have  had  to  a  highwayman,  who,  after  having  taken 
his  purse,  should  have  restored  it  again ;  for  if  Pompey  had 
not  acted  a  treacherous  and  dishonest  part  in  the  affair  of 
Clodius,  to  which  our  author  here  alludes,  Cicero  would 
never  have  been  deprived  of  his  country^  his  family,  and 
his  dignities.  But  if  Pompey  restored  him  to  these,  he 
could  not  restore  him  to  himself;  for  as  the  elegant  Mon- 
gault,  in  his  remarks  on  the  epistles  to  Atticus,  justly  ob- 
serves, if  he  rose  after  his  fall,  he  always  appeared,  how- 
ever, to  be  somewhat  stunned  by  the  blow. 

*  If  Dion  Cassius  may  be  credited  in  what  he  relates 
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fence  ?  And  I  cannot  but  liere  observe,  that,  far 
from  being  disposed,  as  you  have  shewn  yourself 
in  this  atlair  of  the  deputies,  to  listen  to  the  little 
idle  tales  that  might  be  propagated  to  my  disadvan- 
tage by  any  paltry  provincial,  he  nobly  scorned  to 
give  attention  to  the  malicious  reports  which  were 
dealt  about  to  my  prejudice  by  the  most  consider- 


concerning  the  circumstances  irhich  attended  ^Milo's  trial, 
Cicero  had  as  little  reason  to  acknowledge  his  obligations 
to  Pompey  in  the  present  instance,  as  in  that  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  note.  For  Pompey  being  apprehensive  that 
Milo's  party  might  attempt  some  violent  measures  in  order 
to  obstruct  the  course  of  justice,  surrounded  the  court  with 
his  troops,  which  so  intimidated  Cicero,  that  it  utterly  dis- 
concerted his  eloquence,  and  he  made  a  very  langTiid  de- 
fence of  his  friend.  Accordingly,  the  oration  which  Cice- 
ro published,  and  which  is  still  extant,  was  not  spoken,  as 
Dion  assures  us,  at  the  trial,  but  was  the  after-produce  of 
his  more  composed  thoughts.  Bnt  whether  the  historian's 
assertion  is  to  be  corrected  b\  Cicero,  or  Cicero's  to  be 
discredited  by  the  historian,  is  a  point  I  shall  not  venture 
to  decide.  Though  I  must  injustice  add,  that  Asconius,  a 
much  earlier  writer  than  Dion  Cassius,  and  one  w  ho  was  a 
greater  admirer  of  Cicero,  accounts  in  a  different  manner 
for  the  disorder  which  seized  the  Roman  orator  upon  this 
occasion.  For  he  ascribes  it  to  the  clamours  with  which 
he  was  insulted  by  the  party  aijainst  Milo,  when  he  rose  up 
to  speak  in  his  defence. — Dion.  xl.  p.  145,  146.  Ascon,  ar- 
gument, in  Mi/on. 
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able  persons  in  Rome.f  Upon  the  whole,  then,  as 
you  are  united,  not  only  by  alliance,  but  by  affec- 
tion, to  my  illustrious  friend,  what  are  the  senti- 
ments, do  you  imagine,  that  I  ought  to  bear  to- 
wards you  ?  The  truth  of  it  is,  were  I  your  profes- 
sed enemy,  as  I  am  most  sincerely  the  reverse,  yet, 
after  the  letter  which  I  lately  received  fromPompey, 
I  should  think  myself  obliged  to  sacrifice  my  resent- 
ment to  his  request,  and  be  wholly  governed  by  the 
inclinations  of  a  man  to  whom  I  am  thus  greatly 
indebted.  But  1  have  said  enough,  and  perhaps 
more  than  was  necessary,  upon  this  subject;  let 
me  now,  therefore,  give  you  a  detail  both  of  what 
I  have  effected,  and  am  still  attempting,  for  your 
interest.  %     ************ 

This,  my  friend,  is  what  I  have  performed,  or 
am  endeavouring  to  perform,  in  support  of  your 
character,  I  will  mther  say,  than  in  defence  of 
your  person.     But  I  expect  every  day  to  hear  that 

+  Mile  was  suspected,  or  at  least  his  advei^aries  pretend- 
ed to  suspect  him,  of  having  a  design  against  Pompe^  s  life; 
and  perhaps  Cicero  s  enemies  endeavoured  to  persuade  Pom- 
pej ,  that  our  author  was  privy  to  that  design. — Orat.  pro 
Milan.  24. 

\  The  particular  instances  of  Cicero's  services  to  Appius 
are  omitted  in  the  original  ;  and  probably  were  so  by  the 
first  editor  of  these  letters,  as  not  being  thought  proper,  per- 
haps, for  public  inspection. 
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you  are  chosen  censor ;  the  duties  of  which  office, 
as  they  require  the  highest  fortitude  and  abilities 
to  execute,  so,  I  am  sure,  they  far  better  deserve 
your  attention  than  any  services  I  am  capable  of 
rendering  to  you  in  this  province.     Farewell. 

LETTER  II. 

[A.  U.  703.] 
TO  PAPIRIUS  P.ILTUS. 


:c    * 


Your  letter  has  rendered  me  a  most  complett 
general.  I  protest  I  did  not  imagine  you  were  so 
wonderfully  skilled  in  the  art  military.  But  I  per- 
ceive you  are  an  absolute  adept,  and  deeply  studied 
in  the  tactics  of  king  Pyrrhusf  and  his  minister  Ci- 

*  Lucius  Papirius  Paetus  appears  to  have  been  a  person 
of  great  wit  and  humour,  and  in  close  friendship  with  Ci- 
cero. "  He  was  an  Lpicurean,  and,  in  pursuance  of  the 
"  plan  of  life  recommended  by  the  principles  of  that  sect, 
*'  seems  to  have  sacrificed  his  ambition  to  his  ease.  He  had 
*•'  sent  some  military  instructions  by  way  of  raillery  to  Ci- 
"  cero ;  who  returns  an  answer  to  this  letter  in  the  same  jo- 
"  cose  manner." — Mr  Ro->s. 

+  Py  rrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  who  flourished  about  300  years 
before  the  date  of  this  letter,  w  as  esteemed  by  the  ancients 
as  one  of  the  greatest  soldiers  that  ever  appeared  in  the 
world.  Hi*  whole  thoughts  and  application  were  turned  to 
the  art  of  war  j   upon  which  subject  he  published  some 
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neas.  I  have  some  thoughts,  therefore,  of  follow- 
ing your  most  curious  precepts,  and  indeed  of  im- 
proving upon  them.  For  as  I  am  assured,  that  the 
best  armament  against  the  Parthian  cavalry  is  a 
good  fleet,  I  am  designing  to  equip  myself  accord- 
ingly. Seriously,  you  cannot  imagine  what  an  ex- 
pert commander  you  have  undertaken  to  tutor;  for 
after  having  worn  out  Xenophon's  life  of  Cyrus, 
with  reading  it  at  Rome,  I  have  now  fairly  prac- 
tistd  it  out  in  the  province.  But  I -hope  soon  to 
joke  with  you  in  person.  In  the  mean  time,  attend 
with  submission  due  to  my  high  behests.  You  are 
not  ignorant,  I  suppose,  of  the  particular  intimacy 
that  subsists  between  INIarcus  Fabius  and  myself.  I 
value  him,  indeed,  extremely,  not  only  for  the  sin- 
gular integrity  and  modesty  of  his  heart,  but  as  he 
is  a  most  excellent  second  to  me  in  those  contests 
wherein  I  am  sometimes  engaged  with  certain  jo- 
vial Epicurean  companions  of  yours.  He  lately 
joined  me  at  Laodicea,  where  I  am  very  desirous 
of  detaining  him ;  but  h^  received  an  unexpected 
letter^  which  has  given  him  great  uneasiness.    The 


treatises,  that  were  extant  in  Plutarch's  time.  Cineas  was 
one  of  the  generals  who  commanded  under  this  heroic  prince; 
and  who,  as  it  should  seem  from  this  passage,  had  likewise 
distinguished  himself  by  his  military  writings. — Plut.  in  vit. 
Fyrrhi. 
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purport  of  it  is,  that  his  brother  has  advertised  his 
intentions  of  seUing  an  estate  at  Herculaneum,  *  in 
which  they  are  both  equally  interested.  This  news 
exceedingl}"  alarms  my  friend;  and  as  his  brother's 
understanding  is  not  extremely  strong,  he  is  in- 
clined to  think  he  has  been  instigated  by  some  of 
their  common  enemies  to  take  this  very  extraordi- 
nary measure.  Let  me  then  entreat  you,  my  dear 
Pectus,  if  you  have  any  friendship  for  me,  to  ease 
Fabius  of  the  trouble  of  this  affair,  by  receiving  the 
whole  burthen  of  it  upon  yourself.  We  shall  have 
occasion  for  your  authority,  your  advice,  and  your 
interest;  and  I  hope  you  will  exert  them  all,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  these  two  brothers  from  the  disgrace 
of  appearing  as  adversaries  in  a  court  of  justice.  I  - 
must  not  forget  to  tell  you,  that  the  persons  whom 
Fabius  suspects  to  be  the  malicious  authors  of  this 
advice  to  his  brother,  are  Mato  and  PoUio.  To  say 
all  in  one  word,  I  shall  think  myself  inexpressibly 
obliged,  if  you  ease  my  friend  of  this  troublesome 
affair ;  a  favour,  he  persuades  me,  entirely  in  your 
power.     Farewell. 


*  The  famous  city  near  Xaples,  whirh  was  swallowed 
up  by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian ;  and  which 
is  now  furnishing  the  literary  world  with  so  many  invalu- 
able treasures  of  antiquity. 

VOL.  II.  O 
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LETTER  III. 

[A.  U.  703.] 

TO  CCELIUS  CALDUS,*  QUiESTOR  ELECT. 

When  I  received  the  very  acceptable  news  of 
your  being  elected  my  quaestor,  I  was  well  persuad- 
ed, that  the  longer  you  continued  with  me  in  this 
province,  the  more  I  should  have  occasion  to  be 
satisfied  with  that  choice.  It  is  of  importance 
to  the  public  relation,  which  has  thus  arisen  be- 
tween us,  that  it  should  be  improved  by  a  nearer 
intercourse.  But,  having  received  no  account  either 
from  yourself  or  any  other  of  my  friends,  of  your 
being  set  forward  on  your  way  hither,  I  began  to 
be  apprehensive,  (what  I  still  fear,)  that  I  should 


*  He  was  a  young  man  of  a  noble  familj ,  and  this  seems 
to  have  been  the  whole  of  his  merit.  For,  notwithstanding 
Cicero  addresses  him  in  this  letter,  as  one  of  whose  talents 
and  virtues  he  had  conceived  a  favourable  opinion,  it  is 
certain  his  real  sentiments  of  him  were  far  different.  This 
appears  from  an  epistle  to  Atticus,  where  both  the  morals 
and  understanding  of  Caldus  are  mentioned  in  terras  greatly 
to  his  disadvantage.  Nos  provincicB  preeficimus  Coelium  : 
pnerum  inquits,  et  fortasse  futuum,  et  non  gravein,  etnon  con- 
tinentem.  Assentior ;  fieri  non  potuit  aliter.  Ad  Att.  vi.  6. 
See  the  13th  letter  of  this  Book. 
6 
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leave  this  province  before  your  arrival.  I  was  fa- 
voured, 'tis  true,  with  a  most  obliging  and  polite 
letter  from  you,  on  the  22d  of  June,  whilst  I  was 
encamped  in  Cilicia;  and  it  afforded  me  a  very 
pleasing  instance  both  of  your  abilities  and  friend- 
ly disposition.  But  it  was  without  any  date,  nor 
did  it  mention  when  I  might  expect  you.  The  per- 
son, likewise,  that  delivered  it,  not  having  received 
it  immediately  from  your  own  hands,  could  give 
me  no  information  either  when,  or  from  what  place 
it  was  written.  Nevertheless,  I  thought  proper  to 
dispatch  my  couriers  and  lictors  with  this  express; 
and  if  it  reaches  you  time  enough,  you  will  greatly 
oblige  me,  by  meeting  me  in  Cilicia  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  strong  letters  I  received  in  your  behalf,  from 
your  relations,  Curius  and  Virgilius,  had  all  the  in- 
fluence which  is  due  to  the  recommendations  of 
such  very  intimate  and  very  worthy  friends ;  but 
your  own  letter  had  still  a  greater.  Believe  me, 
there  is  no  man  whom  I  should  have  rather  wished 
for  my  quaestor;  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  the 
world,  by  distinguishing  you  with  ever^^  honour  in 
my  power,  that  I  pay  all  the  jegard  which  is  so 
justly  due  to  your  own  personal  merit,  as  well  as 
to  that  of  your  illustrious  ancestors.  But  this  I 
shall  the  more  easily  be  enabled  to  effect,  if  you 
should  meet  me  in  Cilicia ;  a  circumstance  in  which 
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not  only  the  public  interest  and  mine,  but  particu- 
larly your  own,  is,  I  think,  nearly  concerned.  Fare- 
well. 

LETTER  IV. 

[A.  U.  703.] 

TO  MARCUS  CCELILS,  CURULE-iEDlLE. 

I  AM  extremely  anxious  concerning  affairs  at 
Rome,  as  I  hear  there  have  been  great  disturbances 
in  the  general  assemblies  of  the  people,*  and  that 
the  festival  of  jMinervaf  was  celebrated  in  a  most 
riotous  manner.  But  my  intelligence  goes  no  lower 
than  that  period,  and  I  am  altogether  uninformed 
of  any  thing  which  has  since  passed.  Yet  nothing 
mortifies  me  more  than  being  prevented  the  plea- 
sure of  laughing  with  you  at  several  ridiculous  in- 
cidents which  attended,  I  am  told,  these  public  tu- 
mults j  but  they  are  of  such  a  delicate  nature,  that 

*  Manutius  conjectures,  that  this  alludes  to  the  disturb- 
ances which  some  of  the  tribunes  occasioned  at  Rome,  in 
opposing  the  attempts  of  the  Pompeian  party  to  divest  Cae- 
sar of  his  government  in  Gaul.  At  the  head  of  these  tri- 
bunes, Curio,  who  had  lately  changed  sides,  now  chose  to 
distinguish  himself.     Vid.  Ad  Att.  vi.  2. 

+  This  festival  was  celebrated  on  the  19th  of  March,  and 
continued  five  davs. 
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I  dare  not  mention  them  in  a  letter.  I  am  a  good 
deal  uneasy,  likewise,  at  not  having  received  any 
account  of  these  commotions  from  yourself.  For 
which  reason,  notwithstanding  I  shall  be  set  out  for 
Italy  before  this  reaches  your  hand,  yet  I  hope  I 
shall  meet  a  letter  from  you  upon  the  road,  that  I 
may  not  arrive  an  utter  stranger  to  the  state  of 
public  affairs;  as  I  am  sure  no  man  is  more  ca- 
pable of  instructing  me  concerning  them  than  your- 
self. 

Your  agent,  the  worthy  Diogenes,  together  with 
your  freedman  Philo,*  parted  from  me  at  Pessinus,t 
in  order  to  proceed  on  their  journey  to  the  king  oft 
Galatia ;  though,  with  little  hopes  of  succeeding  at 
a  court  neither  very  able  nor  very  willing  to  com- 
ply with  the  purposes  of  their  embassy. 

Rome,  my  friend,  Rome  alone,  is  the  object  that 
merits  your  attention;  and  may  you  ever  live  with- 
in the  splendour  of  that  illustrious  scene  !  All  fo- 
reign employments  (and  it  was  my  sentiments  from 
my  first  entrance  into  the  world)   are  below  the 

■*  Ccelius  mentions  these  persons  in  a  former  letter,  as  be- 
ing employed  by  him  to  execute  some  commission  in  this 
pVt  of  the  world ;  but  the  nature  of  the  business  with  which 
they  were  charged,  does  not  appear.    Vid.  Ep.  Fam.  viii.  8. 

+  A  city  in  Phrygia,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Cicero's 
government. 

t  Deiotarus. 
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ambition  of  those  who  have  talents  to  distinguish 
themselves  on  that  more  conspicuous  theatre.  And 
would  to  God,  as  I  was  ever  well  convinced  of  this 
truth,  that  I  had  always  acted  accordingly  !  Be  as- 
sured, the  pleasure  of  a  single  walk  with  you,  would 
afford  me  more  satisfaction  than  all  the  advantages 
I  can  derive  from  my  government.  I  hope,  indeed, 
I  shall  receive  the  applause  of  having  conducted 
myself,  throughout  my  administration,  with  an  un- 
tainted integrity ;  however,  I  should  have  merited 
as  much  honour  by  refusing  the  government  of  this 
province,  as  by  having  thus  preserved  it  from  the 
hands  of  our  enemies.  "  But  where  then,"  you  will 
ask,  perhaps,  "  had  been  the  hopes  of  a  triumph?" 
Believe  me,  I  shou'd  have  deemed  that  loss  well 
compensated,  by  escaping  so  long  and  so  tedious  a 
separation  from  all  that  I  hold  most  valuable.  But 
I  hope  I  shall  now  soon  be  with  you.  In  the  mean 
time,  let  me  meet  a  letter  from  you,  worthy  of  your 
political  penetration.*     Farewell. 

*  In  the  original  it  is  only  said,  mihi  mitte  epistolas  te 
dignas.  But  it  seems  evident  what  Cicero  had  in  his  thoughts, 
by  a  passage  a  little  higher  in  this  letter  :  obvice  mihi  velim 
sint  littercB  tua,  qua:  me  erudiant  de  omni  republica.  And  our 
author  frequently  speaks  of  Ccelius  as  one  of  that  sort  of 
discerning  politicians,  who,  in  the  language  of  Shakespeare, 

can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time, 

And  say  which  grain  will  grow,  and  which  will  not. 

Macbeth. 
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LETTER  V. 
[A.  U.  703.] 

TO  APPIUS  PULCHER. 

Whii."5t  I  lay  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Py- 
ramus,*  I  received  two  letters  from  you,  and  both 
at  the  same  time,  which  Quintus  Servilius  forward- 
ed to  me  from  Tarsus.  One  of  them  was  dated  on 
the  5th  of  April,  but  the  other,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  written  later,  was  without  any  date.  I 
will  answer  the  former,  therefore,  in  the  first  place, 
wherein  you  give  me  an  account  of  your  having  been 
acquitted  of  the  impeachment  exhibited  against  you 
for  maladministration  in  this  province.  I  had  be- 
fore been  apprised  of  many  circumstances  of  this 
event  by  various  letters  and  expresses,  as  well  as 
by  general  report;  as,  indeed,  there  never  was  any 
occurrence  more  particularly  known.  Not  that  it 
was  in  the  least  unexpected,  but  because  the  world 
is  usually  very  minute  in  its  accounts  of  all  that 
concerns  the  honour  of  so  distinguished  a  character. 
But,  notwithstanding  your  letter  was  thus  in  some 
measure  anticipated,  yet  it  heightened  my  satisfac- 
tion to  receive  the  same  good  news  from  your  own 

*  A  river  in  Cilicia. 
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hand.  My  information  was  by  this  means  not  only 
more  full  than  what  I  had  learnt  from  common 
fame,  but  it  brought  you  nearer  to  my  imagination, 
and  rendered  you  in  some  sort  present  to  those  sen- 
timents of  joy  which  arose  upon  this  occasion  iu 
my  heart.  Accordingly,  I  embraced  you  in  my 
thoughts,  and  kissed  the  letter  that  gave  me  so 
much  reason  to  rejoice,  upon  my  own  account,  as 
well  as  upon  yours.  I  say  upon  my  own  account, 
because  I  look  upon  those  honours  which  are  thus 
paid  by  the  general  voice  of  my  country,  to  virtue, 
industry,  and  genius,  as  paid  to  myself;  being  too 
much  disposed,  perhaps,  to  imagine,  that  these  are 
qualities  to  which  my  own  character  is  no  stranger. 
But  though  I  am  by  no  means  surprized  that  this 
trial  should  have  ended  so  much  to  your  credit,  yet 
I  cannot  forbear  being  astonished  at  that  mean  and 
unworthy  spirit  which  induced  your  enemies*  to 
engage  in  this  prosecution. 

But  you  will  tell  me,  perhaps,  that  I  am  prema- 
ture in  my  congratulations;  for,  while  there  is  a 
charge  still  subsisting  against  you,  what  imports  it, 
you  will  possibly  ask,  of  w  hich  impeachment  you 
are  first  acquitted  ?  And  I  must  confess,  it  is  a  point 


*  It  may  be  unnecessary,  perhaps,  to  remind  the  reader, 
that  this  alludes  to  Dolabella,  whose  friendship  and  alliance 
Cicero  was  at  this  time  courting. 
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of  no  consequence  with  respect  to  your  character; 
ior  you  are  not  only  perfectly  innocent  of  both  ac- 
cusations, but  are  so  far  from  having  con:imitted  any 
action  injurious  to  the  honour  of  the  republic,  that 
you  have  greatly  contributed  to  raise  and  extend 
its  glory.*  However,  there  is  this  advantage  gain- 
ed by  your  present  victory,  that  the  principal  dif- 
ficulty of  the  whole  contest  is  now  over.     For,  by 

*  Cicero  himself  will  furnish  the  most  proper  comment 
upon  this  passage.  For,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  written  not 
many  months  before  the  present,  he  describes  the  conduct 
of  Appius,  in  Cilicia,  in  terms  which  shew  that  he  was  far 
from  being  unjustly  arraigned  by  Dolabella.  lie  represents 
him  as  having  spread  desolation  through  the  province  by 
fire  and  sword;  as  having  left  nothing  behind  him  which  he 
could  possibly  carry  aw  ay,  and  as  having  suffered  his  officers 
to  commit  all  kinds  of  violences  which  lust  and  avarice 
could  suggest :  "  And  I  am  going,"  says  he,  "  this  very 
"  morning,  to  repeal  several  of  his  iniquitous  edicts."  Ap- 
pius, cum  ff  cc^pcci^icsoK;  provinciam  curarit,  sanguinem 
miserit,  quidquid  potuit  detraxerit,  niihi  tradiderit  enectam, 
&^c. — Quid  dicam  de  illius  prerfectis,  comitibus,  legalis?  etiam 
de  rapinis,  de  libidinibus,  de  contumeliis ! — Eo  ipse  die,  quo 
hcEc  ante  lucem  sr.ribebam,  cogitabam  ejus  tnuUa  inique  consti- 
tuta  et  acta  toUere.  It  is  pleasant  to  observe,  upon  some  oc- 
casions, the  different  colours  in  w  hich  the  same  character 
is  painted  by  different  hands  ;  but  one  has  not  so  frequently 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  same  conduct  thus  abused 
and  thus  applauded  by  the  same  man,  and  almost  too,  in  the 
same  breath.     Jd  Att.  vi.  1. 
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the  terms  in  which  Sylla's  law  is  drawn  up,  con- 
cerning offences  against  the  state,  and  upon  which 
your  first  prosecution  was  founded,  it  is  easy  for 
any  man  to  give  a  colour  to  the  most  groundless 
charge.  Whereas  an  information  of  bribery  turns 
upon  a  fact  in  its  own  nature  notorious,  as  no  man 
can  be  guilty  of  this  crime,  unobserved  by  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  consequently  either  the  prosecutor,  or  the 
person  accused,  must  evidently,  and  beyond  all 
power  of  artifice,  appear  infamous.  But  who  ever 
entertained  even  the  slightest  suspicions  of  your 
having  obtained  the  high  dignities  through  which 
you  have  passed,  by  illegal  methods?  How  do  I 
regret  that  I  could  not  be  present  at  these  prose- 
cutions, that  I  might  have  exposed  them  to  all  the 
ridicule  they  so  justly  deserve  ! 

You  mentioned  two  circumstances  which  attend- 
ed your  trial,  that  afforded  me  particular  satisfac- 
tion. The  one  is,  that  general  zeal  which  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  whole  republic  in  your  behalf;  the 
other,  that  generous  and  friendly  part  which  both 
Pompey  and  Brutus  have  acted  towards  you  in  this 
conjuncture.  With  regard  to  the  first,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  the  interest  of  the  common- 
wealth, even  in  the  most  flourishing  periods  of  he- 
roic virtue,  to  have  distinguished  a  citizen  of  your 
exalted  merit;  but  it  is  more  especially  so  in  the 
present  age,  when  there  are  so  few  of  the  same 
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patriot  character,  to  whom  she  can  look  up  for  pro- 
tection. And  as  to  the  latter,  I  sincerely  rejoice 
that  your  two  relations,  and  my  very  particular 
friends,  have  thus  warmly  and  zealously  exerted 
themselves  in  your  cause.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I 
look  upon  Pompey  as  the  most  considerable  man 
that  any  age  or  nation  has  ever  produced;*  and 

*  III  the  last  note,  I  took  occasion  to  contrast  Cicero 
with  himself,  in  respect  to  his  sentiments  and  his  professions 
of  Appius.  The  present  passage  affords  an  opportunity  of 
shewing  him  in  the  same  opposition  with  regard  to  Pompey. 
The  author,  then,  of  this  encomium,  has  elsewhere  said  of 
the  hero  of  his  present  penegyric,  that  "  he  was  artful  and 
*'  ungenteel  in  his  common  intercourse;  and  as  to  his  poli- 
"  tical  conduct,  that  was  altogether  void  of  every  thing 
"  great  or  disinterested,  and  utterly  unworthy  of  a  man  who 
*'  meant  well  to  the  liberty  of  his  country."  Nihil  come, 
nihil  simplex,  nihil  iv  Toi;  oKir\,y.oi<;  hoiiestum,  nihil  illustrcy 
-nihil  forte,  nihil  liberum.  This  character,  'tis  true,  was 
drawn  several  years  before  the  date  of  the  present  letter; 
and  different  sentiments  of  the  same  man,  at  different  times, 
are  perfectly  reconcileable,  no  doubt,  with  truth  and  sin- 
cerity. But  there  is  extant  a  letter  to  Atticus,  written  after 
this  to  Appius,  and  at  the  distance  too  of  not  many  months, 
wherein  Cicero  expresses  the  same  contemptible  opinion  of 
Pompey  :  Ego  hominem  ccx-oXiny-OTxrov  (says  he)  omnium 
jam  ante  cognorum,  nunc  vero  etiam  ocTPOcrriyiKurocrov,  And 
in  another  still  more  recent  letter  to  Atticus,  he  asserts,  that 
Pompey's  political  conduct  had  been  full  of  mistakes  during 
the  last  ten  years  ;   Ut  enim  alia  decern  annorum  peccata  omit" 
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Brutus,  I  am  persuaded,  will  soon  rise  to  the  same 
honourable  pre-eminence  above  his  fellow-citizens 
in  general,  which  now  distinguishes  him  among 
our  youth  in  particular. 

With  regard  to  those  witnesses  who  were  suborn- 
ed to  give  evidence  against  you,  it  shall  be  my 
care,  when  I  pass  through  Asia,  (if  Flaccus  has  not 
already  prevented  me,)  to  bring  them  to  condign 
punishment.  And  now  let  me  turn  to  your  second 
letter. 

I  received  great  pleasure  from  the  judicious  sketch 
you  communicated  to  me  of  public  affairs.  It  ap- 
pears, that  the  dangers  of  the  commonwealth  are 
much  less  considerable,  as  well  as  her  resources 
much  more  powerful,  than  I  imagined,  since  the 
principal  strength  of  Rome  is  united  (as  you  inform 
me)  under  Pompey.  It  afforded  me  much  satisfac- 
tion, at  the  same  time,  to  remark  that  spirit  of  pa- 
triotism which  animates  your  letter;  and  I  am  in- 
finitely obliged  to  you,  likewise,  that  you  should 

tarn,  &.C.  The  truth  of  it  is,  Cicero  seldom  continues  long 
in  the  same  sentiments,  or  at  least  the  same  language  of 
Pompey ;  and  if  he  raises  a  trophy  to  his  fame  in  one  let- 
ter, we  may  be  almost  sure  of  seeing  it  reversed  in  another. 
If  04ir  author's  judgment  and  penetration  were  less  unques- 
tionable, these  variations  from  himself  might  be  imputed  to 
a  more  favourable  cause  than  can  now,  perhaps,  be  reason- 
ably assigned.     Ad  Att.  1.  IS.  viii.  IG.  vii.  13. 
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suspend  your  own  more  important  occupations,  in 
order  to  teach  me  what  judgment  to  form  of  our 
pohtical  situation.  As  to  your  treatise  upon  augu- 
ry,* I  beg  you  would  reserve  it  to  a  season  when 
we  shall  both  of  us  be  more  disengaged.  When  I 
reminded  you  of  that  design,  I  imagined  you  were 
wholly  uiiemployed,  and  waiting  in  the  suburbs  of 
Rome  the  determination  of  your  petition,  f  But  I 
shall  now  expect  your  orations  t  in  its  stead ;  and 
hope,  agreeably  to  your  promise,  that  you  will  send 
me  such  of  those  performances  as  have  received 
your  last  hand. 

TuUus,  whom  you  charged,  it  seems,  with  a  com- 
mission to  me,  is  not  yet  arrived ;  nor  have  I  any 
other  of  your  friends  with  me,  except  those  of  my 
own  train ;  every  one  of  whom  I  may  with  strict 
propriety  call  yours. 

I  do  not  well  know  what  particular  letters  you 
mean  by  those  which  you  call  my  angiy  ojies.  I 
have  written  twice,  ^is  true,  in  order  fully  to  jus- 
tify myself  against  your  suspicions,  as  well  as  ten- 

*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  295.  note. 

+  For  a  triumph. 

I  Appius  maintained  some  rank  in  the  republic  as  an  ora- 
tor, and  was  well  skilled  likewise  in  the  laws  and  antiquities 
of  his  country.  The  orations  which  Cicero  enquires  after 
were  probably  those  which  Appius  spoke  in  defence  of  him- 
self on  these  trials.     De  Clar.  Orat.  297. 
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derly  to  reprove  you,  for  too  hastily  crediting  re- 
ports to  niy  disadvantage ;  and  I  thought  I  acted 
in  this  agreeably  to  the  strictest  friendship ;  but 
since  you  seem  to  be  displeased  with  what  I  said, 
I  shall  not  take  the  same  liberty  for  the  future. 
However,  if  these  letters  were  not,  as  you  tell  me, 
marked  with  my  usual  vein  of  eloquence,  I  desire 
you  would  consider  them  as  none  of  mine.  For, 
as  Aristarchus  *  insisted  that  every  verse  in  Homer 
was  spurious,  which  he  did  not  approve,  I  desire 
you  would  in  the  same  manner  look  upon  every 
line  which  you  think  unrhetorical,  as  not  the  pro- 
duce of  my  pen.  You  see  I  am  in  a  humour  to  be 
jocose.  Farewell ;  and  if  you  are  (as  I  sincerely 
hope)  in  the  possession  of  the  censorial  office,  re- 
flect often  on  the  virtues  of  your  illustrious  ances- 
tor.f 

*  A  celebrated  critic,  who  flourished  at  Alexandria  176 
years  before  Christ.  He  is  said  to  have  left  two  sons  be- 
hind him,  both  of  them  fools;  but  they  will  not,  perhaps, 
be  thought  to  have  degenerated  very  greatly  from  their  fa- 
ther, if  what  is  reported  of  him  be  true,  that  he  wrote  above 
a  thousand  commentaries  upon  different  authors.  Miser  si 
tarn  multa  super  vacua  legisset  ! 

f  The  commentators  suppose  that  Cicero  alludes  to  Ap- 
pius  Claudius  Coecus,  who  was  censor  in  the  year  of  Rome 
442.  He  distinguished  himself  in  his  oflice  by  two  works  of 
great  utility  to  the  public  ;  for  he  made  that  famous  road 
called  the  Via  Appia,  part  of  which  subsists  to  this  day  ; 
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LETTER  VI. 

[A.  U.  703.] 
FROM  MARCUS  CCELIUS. 

We  met  with  a  difficulty  that  greatly  embarras- 
sed our  schemes  for  procuring  you  a  thanksgiving; 
but  a  difficulty,  however,  which  we  were  not  long 
in  surmounting.  For  Curio,  notwithstanding  he  is 
much  in  your  interest,  declared  that,  as  all  his  at- 
tempts for  convening  a  general  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple had  been  obstructed,*  he  would  by  no  means 
sutler  the  senate  to  pass  any  decree  of  the  kind  in 
question.  If  he  were  to  depart,  he  said,  from  this 
resolution,  it  would  look  like  giving  up  the  advan- 
tages he  had  gained  by  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  the 
consul  Paulus,  and  he  should  be  considered  as  de- 


and  was  the  first,  likewise,  that  supplied  the  city  of  Rome 
with  water,  by  conveying  the  river  Anio  through  an  aque- 
duct of  eleven  miles  in  length.     Liv.  ix.  29. 

*  Paulus,  one  of  the  present  consuls,  not  having  yet  sa- 
crificed his  integrity  to  his  interest,  very  warmly  opposed 
the  attempts  of  Curio,  who  was  endeavouring  to  procure 
certain  laws  from  the  }ieople  in  favour  of  Caesar's  present 
designs.  Curio,  in  revenge,  would  not  suffer  any  business 
to  proceed  in  the  senate  ;  a  power  with  which  he  was  in- 
vested as  tribune  of  the  people. 
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sertiiig  the  cause  of  the  public.  In  order,  therefore, 
eiTectually  to  remove  this  objection,  we  entered  in- 
to an  agreement  with  him,  that  if  he  would  suffer 
the  decree  for  your  thanksgiving  to  pass,  no  other 
thanksgiving  should  be  proclaimed  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year,  to  which  the  consuls  likewise 
consented.  Your  acknowledgments  are  according- 
ly due  to  them  both,  but  particularly  to  Paulus; 
for  he  came  wholly  and  readily  into  our  proposal, 
in  ihe  most  obliging  manner;  whereas  Marcellus 
somewhat  lessened  the  merit  of  his  compHance, 
by  telling  us,  that  "  the  affair  of  these  thanksgiv- 
"  ing.s  was  an  article  upon  which  he  laid  no  sort  of 
"  stress."  After  having  thus  adjusted  matters  with 
Curio,  we  were  informed  that  Hirrus  intended  to 
defeat  our  measures,  by  lengthening  out  the  de- 
bates,* when  the  question  should  come  before  the 
senate.  Our  next  business,  therefore,  was  to  make 
our  applications  on  that  side  ;  which  we  so  success- 
fully did,  that  we  not  only  prevailed  with  him  to 

*  A  very  sin^lar  custom  prevailed  in  the  Roman  senate, 
with  regard  to  their  method  of  debating  ;  for  ■when  a  sena- 
tor was  required  to  deliver  his  sentiments  on  the  point  in 
question,  he  was  at  liberty  to  harangue  on  any  other  subject 
as  long  as  he  thought  proper.  This  method  was  frequently 
employed  to  postpone  a  decree  by  those  of  an  opposite 
party,  when  they  found  the  majority  was  likely  to  be  against 
thera. 
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drop  this  design,  but  when  the  question  was  moved 
concerning  the  number  of  the  enemies  forces,  and 
he  might  easily  have  prevented  the  decree,  by  re- 
quiring a  list  of  the  slain,*  he  sat  entirely  silent. 
Indeed  the  single  opposition  he  gave  to  us,  was  by 
/oting  w  ith  Cato ;  who,  though  he  would  not  as- 
sent to  this  motion,  spoke  of  your  conduct,  how- 
ever, in  very  honourable  terms.  I  must  not  for- 
get to  mention  Favonius,  likewise,  as  a  third  in  this 
party.  You  wiil  distribute  your  thanks,  therefore, 
as  they  are  respectively  due  : — to  the  three  last, 
for  not  preventing  this  decree,  when  it  was  both  in 
their  inclination  and  their  power  to  have  done  so; 
and  to  Curio,  for  making  an  exception  in  your  fa- 
vour to  the  general  rule  he  had  laid  down  to  him- 
self. Furnius  and  Lentulus  laboured  in  this  affair, 
as  they  ought,  w  ith  as  much  zeal  as  if  it  had  been 
their  own,  and  went  about  with  me  in  all  my  ap- 
plications to  solicit  votes.  It  is  but  justice  to  Bal- 
bus  Cornelius,!  to  name  him  too  in  the  catalogue 
of  your  active  friends.  He  exerted  himself,  in  truth, 

*  The  number  of  slain  necessary  to  entitle  a  general  to 
the  honour  of  a  triiimpli,  was  5000  ;  but,  as  a  public  thanks- 
giving was  a  distinction  of  an  inferior  nature,  perhaps  a  less 
number  might  be  sufficient.     VaJ.  Max.  ii.  8. 

f  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  Balbus 
acted  as  a  kind  of  superintendant  of  Caesars  political  affairs 
at  Rome. 

VOL.  II.  p 
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with  great  spirit  in  gaining  over  Curio  ;  to  whom 
he  warmly  remonstrated,  that  if  he  continued  to 
obstmct  the  senate  in  this  article,  it  would  affect 
the  interest  of  Caesar,*  and  consequently  render  his 
own  sincerity  suspicious,  f  Among  those  who  vo- 
ted in  your  favour,  there  were  some  that,  in  their 
hearts,  nevertheless,  w^ere  by  no  means  well-wishers 
to  the  decree.  In  this  number  were  the  Domitii 
and  the  Scipios ;  in  allusion  to  which.  Curio  made 
them  a  very  smart  reply,  whei  they  affected  to  be 
extremely  importunate  with  him  to  withdraw  his 
protest.  "  I  am  the  more  inclined,"  said  he,  "  to  do 
"  so,  as  I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  terrible  disappoint- 
"  ment  to  some  who  have  voted  on  the  other  side.^* 
A-s  to  political  affairs,  the  efforts  of  all  parties  are 
at  present  directed  to  a  single  point ;  and  the  ge- 
neral contest  still  is  in  relation  to  the  provinces. 
Pompey  seems  to  unite  in  earnest  with  the  senate, 
that  the  ISthj  of  November  may  be  limited  for 

*  As  Cicero's  popular  talents  could  not  but  render  him  of 
service  to  any  party  he  should  espouse,  he  was  at  this  time 
courted  both  by  Pompey  and  Caesar. 

T  That  is,  with  respect  to  Caesar ;  in  w  hose  interest  Cu- 
rio had  lately  declared  himself. 

-^  The  commencement  of  Csesar's  government  in  Gaul 

cannot  be  dated  higher  than  the  year  of  Rome  695  ;  for  it 

is  unanimously  agreed  by  all  the  ancient  historians,  that  he 

was  consul  in  the  year  694.     This  government  was  at  first 

10 
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Caesar's  resigning  his  government.  Curio,  on  the 
contrary,  is  determined  to  oppose  this  to  the  ut- 
most ;  and,  accordingly,  has  relinquished  all  his 
other  schemes,  in  order  to  apply  his  whole  strength 
U)  the  attair  in  question.     As  to  our  party,*  you 


granted  to  him  for  five  \ears,  and  afterwards  enlarged  for 
five  more.  Agreeably  to  this  computation,  therefore,  the 
legal  period  of  his  administration  could  not  expire  till  the 
\car  703  ;  yet  Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  Avritten  in  the 
very  beginning  of  the  year  704,  speaks  of  it  as  absolutely 
completed.  Caesar,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  harangue  which 
he  made  to  his  army,  just  before  his  march  into  Italy,  in 
the  commencement  of  tlie  same  year,  expressly  says,  that 
they  had  served  under  him  nine  vears;  and  it  appears,  by 
what  he  mentions  soon  afterwards,  that  there  wanted  six 
mouths  to  complete  his  decennial  period  when  he  was  re- 
called from  his  government.  The  Historians,  likewise,  are 
neither  agreed  with  themselves,  nor  with  each  other,  in 
their  account  of  the  continuance  of  Caesars  administration 
in  Gaul.  For  Suetonius  in  one  place  calls  it  nine  years, 
and  in  another  ten ;  whereas,  Dion  Cassius  expressly  says 
it  was  but  eight.  As  the  decision  of  this  difficulty  .would 
prove  very  little  entertaining  to  the  generality  of  English 
readers,  it  is  only  marked  out  for  the  consideration  of  those, 
who  may  think  the  solution  worth  their  inquiry.  Fid.  Ad 
Att.  vii.  \).  CcEs.  Bel  Civil  i.  7.  9.  Suet,  in  Jul.  25.  69. 
Dio.  xliv.  p.  263. 

*  This  party  was  what  they  called  the  optimates,  and 
which,  in  modern  language,  might  be  termed  the  "  country- 
party."   They  wanted  not  only  spirit,  but  unanimity,  to  act 
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well  know  their  irresolution ;  and,  consequently^ 
will  readily  believe  me  when  I  tell  you,  they  have 
not  the  spirit  to  push  their  opposition  to  the  last 
extremity.  The  whole  mystery  of  the  scene,  in 
short,  is  this  :  Pompey,  that  he  may  not  seem  to 
oppose  Caesar,  or  to  aim  at  any  thing  but  what 
the  latter  shall  think  perfectly  equitable,  represents 
Curio  as  acting  in  this  alfair  merely  upon  his  own 
authority,  and  with  no  other  view  than  to  create 
disturbances.  It  is  certain,  at  ihe  same  time,  that 
Pompey  is  much  averse  to  Caesar^s  being  elected 
consul,  before  he  shall  have  delivered  up  his  go- 
vernment, together  with  the  command  of  the  arnly; 
and,  indeed,  he  seems  to  be  extremely  apprehen- 
sive of  the  consequences,  if  it  should  prove  other- 
wise. In  the  mean  while,  he  is  severely  attacked 
by  Curio,  who  is  perpetually  reproachinf?  him  with 
deviating  from  the  principles  upon  which  he  acted 
in  his  second  consulship.  Take  my  word  for  it, 
notwithstanding  all  the  d  fficulties  they  may  throw 
in  Curio's  way,  Caesar  will  never  want  a  friend  to 
rise  up  in  his  cause ;  and  if  the  whole  turns,  as  they 
seem  to  fear,  upon  his  procuring  some  tribune  to 
interpose  his  negative  to  their  decrees,  I  will  ven- 


to  any  effectual  purpose  :  non  enim  boni,  ut  putant,  consent i- 
untj  says  Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus.  vii.  5. 
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tuie  to  pronounce,  that  he  may  remain  in  Gaul  as 
long  as  he  shall  think  proper. 

You  will  find  the  several  opinions  of  the  senators, 
in  relation  to  this  aft'air,  in  the  newspaper  which  I 
herewith  send  to  you.  I  leave  you  to  select  such 
articles  as  you  may  think  worthy  of  notice ;  for 
though  1  have  omitted  all  the  idle  stories  of  such 
a  man  being  hissed*  at  the  public  games,  of  ano- 
ther being  buried  with  great  funeral  pomp,  toge- 
ther with  various  impertinencies  of  the  same  unin- 
teresting kind;  it  still  abounds  with  many  para- 
graphs of  little  moment.  However,  I  chose  to  err 
on  the  right  side;  and  had  rather  hazard  inform- 
ing you  of  what  you  may  not,  perhaps,  desire  to 
hear,  than  pass  over  any  thing  material. 

I  am  glad  to  find,  that  your  care  has  not  been 
wanting  to  procure  me  satisfaction  from  Sittius; 
and  since  you  suspect  that  afiair  is  not  in  very  safe 
hands,  I  entreat  you  to  take  it  altogether  into  your 
own.     Farewell. 


*  It  was  usual  w  ith  the  populace,  ^\hen  any  person,  who 
had  incurred  their  displeasure,  entered  the  places  of  public 
entertainments,  to  express  their  resentments  by  a  general 
hiss.  An  instance  of  this  kind,  which  happened  with  regard 
to  the  celebrated  Hortensius,  is  mentioned  in  the  29th  letter 
of  the  third  Book.     See  p.  T.  of  this  V  olume. 
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LETTER  VII. 

[A.  U.  703.] 


Your  courier  delivered  both  your  letters  to  me 
at  Taurus,  on  the  17th  of  July ;  which  I  will  answer, 
as  you  seem  to  desire,  according  to  their  respective 
dates. 

I  have  heard  no  news  of  my  successor,  and,  in- 
deed, I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  none  will  be 
appointed.  Nevertheless,  I  see  no  occasion  for  my 
continuance  in  this  province  after  the  expiration  of 
ray  year ;  f  especially  now  that  all  our  fears  are 
over  with  respect  to  the  Parthians.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  stay  at  any  place  in  my  return ;  though, 
perhaps,  I  may  visit  Rhodes,  in  order  to  shew  that 
city  to  my  son  and  nephew ;  t  but  of  this  I  am  not 

*  Nothing  more  is  known  of  this  person  than  what  may 
be  collected  from  the  present  letter ;  by  which  it  appears, 
that  he  was  quaestor  to  Bibulus  in  Syria. 

f  That  period  was  now  w  ithin  a  few  days  of  expiring ; 
for  the  letter  before  us  could  not  have  been  written  sooner 
than  the  ITth  of  July,  and  Ciceros  administration  ended 
on  the  last  day  of  the  same  month  ;  computing  it  from  the 
time  he  entered  his  province.     Fid.  Ep.  Fam.  xv.  2. 

±  "  The  island  of  Rhodes  is  situated  in  the  Mediterra- 
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yet  determined.  The  truth  is,  I  am  desirous  of 
reaching  Rome  as  soon  as  possible  ;  however,  I 
shall  regulate  my  journey  according  to  the  posture 
of  public  atlairs.  But  1  am  afraid  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  your  successor  to  be  so  expeditious,  as 
to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  joining  me  in  Asia. 
As  to  wnat  you  mention  concerning  your  ac- 
counts, it  may  save  you,  I  confess,  some  trouble, 
to  make  use  of  the  dispensation  which  Bibulus,  it 
seems,  is  willing  to  grant.  But  I  think  you  can 
scarce  neglect  delivering  them  in,  without  violating 
the  Julian  law;*  and  though  Bibulus  may  have 
his  particular  reasons  f  for  not  paying  obedience 

"  nean,  not  far  from  the  coast  of  Lycia  and  Caria.  It  had 
"  a  city  of  the  same  name,  which  was  at  this  time  much 
"  celebrated  and  resorted  to,  on  account  of  its  schools  of 
*'  eloquence  and  philosophy.  Cicero  himself,  in  the  course 
"  of  his  travels,  resided  some  time  here,  and  applied  him- 
"  self  to  the  study  of  oratory  under  the  direction  of  xMolo, 
"  who  v,as  both  an  experienced  pleader  and  fine  writer." 
Mr  Ross. 

*  Julius  Caesar  procured  a  law  in  his  first  consulate,  by 
which  it  was  enacted,  that  the  several  magistrates  in  the 
provinces  should  deposite  a  copy  of  their  respective  ac- 
counts in  the  two  principal  cities  of  their  government. 
Pigh.  Jnnal.  i.  352. 

f  Bibulus,  in  the  year  of  Rome  694,  was  elected  joint 
consul  with  Caesar,  by  whom  he  was  treated  with  great 
contempt  and  indignity  for  endeavouring  to  withstand  the 
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to  that  ordinance,  I  cannot  but  strongly  advise  your 
observing  its  injunctions. 

I  find  you  agree  with  some  others  of  my  friends, 
in  thinking,  that  I  ought  not  to  have  drawn  the 
troops  out  of  Apamea;  and  I  am  sorry  I  should 
have  given  occasion,  by  that  step,  to  the  malicious 
censures  of  ray  enemies.  But  you  are  singular  in 
doubting  whether  the  Parthians  had  at  that  time 
actually  repassed  the  Euphrates.  It  was  in  full 
confidence  of  a  fact  so  universally  confirmed,  that 
I  evacuated  the  several  garrisons  of  those  brave 
and  numerous  troops  with  which  I  had  filled  them. 

It  is  by  no  means  reasonable,  that  I  should  trans- 
mit my  quaestor's  accounts  to  you ;  nor  indeed  are 
they  yet  settled.  I  intend,  however,  to  deposite  a 
copy  of  them  at  Apamea.  In  answer  to  what  you 
mention,  concerning  the  booty  we  took  from  the 
Parthians  in  this  war,  let  me  assure  you,  that  no 
man  shall  touch  any  part  of  it,  except  the  city 
quaestors  on  behalf  of  the  public.  I  purpose  to 
leave  the  money  at  Laodicea,  which  shall  arise 
from  the  sale  of  those  spoils,  and  to  take  security 


violent  measures  of  his  administration.  [See  Vol.  I.  p.  174. 
note.]  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  Bibulus,  in  resent- 
ment of  these  injuries,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  validity 
of  the  law  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note  ;  as  not  having 
been  passed,  perhaps,  with  all  the  necessary  formalities. 
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for  its  being  paid  in  Rome ;  in  order  to  avoid  the 
hazard,  both  to  myself  and  the  commonweahh,  of 
conveyinf;^  it  in  specie.  As  to  your  request  concern- 
ing the  100,000  drachmas,*  it  is  not  ia  my  power 
to  comply  with  it.  For  the  chests  of  money  taken 
in  war,  fail  under  the  direction  of  the  prcefects,  in 
the  same  manner  as  all  other  plunder;  and  the  par- 
ticular share  that  belongs  to  myself,  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  quaestor.  In  return  to  your  question,  what 
my  thoughts  are  concerning  the  legions  which  have 
received  orders  to  march  into  Syria,  I  always  doubt- 
ed of  their  arrival.  But  I  am  now  fully  persuaded, 
if  it  should  be  known  at  Rome  that  every  thing  is 
quiet  in  your  province,  before  those  forces  enter 
Syria,  that  they  will  certainly  be  countermanded. 
And  as  the  senate  has  appointed  your  successor, 
Marius,  to  conduct  those  troops,  I  imagine  it  will 
be  a  considerable  time  before  you  see  him.  Thus 
far  in  reply  to  your  first  letter  :  I  am  now  to  take 
notice  of  your  second. 

I  want  no  inclination  to  recommend  you,  as  you 
desire,  in  the  strongest  manner  to  Bibulus^;  but  I 
must  take  this  opportunity  of  chiding  you  a  little, 
for  having  never  acquainted  me  of  the  ill,  though 
unmerited,  terras  on  which  I  stand  with  him.f  You 

*  About  30001.  of  our  money. 

f  Notwithstanding  Cicero  represents  the  disgust  which 
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are,  indeed,  the  only  one  of  my  friends  among  his 
officers  who  omitted  to  inform  me,  that  when  the 
city  of  Antiochia  was  in  a  general  consternation 
from  the  late  invasion  of  the  Parthians,  and  their 
great  hopes  depended  upon  me  and  my  army,  that 
Bibulus  often  declared,  he  would  suffer  the  last  ex- 
tremity rather  than  be  obliged  to  my  assistance. 
However,  1  was  not  offended  at  your  silence,  as  I 
imputed  it  to  that  particular  and  powerful  connec- 
tion in  which  you  stood  related  to  him  as  his  quaes- 
tor, thoufich  1  was  not  isfnorant,  at  the  same  time, 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  treated  you.  But  his 
unfriendly  disposition  appeared  likewise  in  another 
instance;  for  though  he  dispatched  a  courier  to 
Thermus,  with  an  account  of  the  irruption  of  the 
Parthians,  he  did  not  think  proper  to  communicate 
any  intelligence  of  that  kind  to  me,  notwithstand- 
ing he  well  knew  that  I  was  particularly  concerned 
in  the  consequence  of  that  invasion.*  The  single 
letter  I  received  from  him,  was,  to  desire  my  inte- 
rest when  his  son  was  soliciting  the  office  of  augur; 


Biljulus  had  conceived  against  him  to  have  been  altogether 
without  foundation,  yet  (as  Manutius  justly  observes  upon 
this  passage)  he  had  great  reason  to  be  offended  ;  for  Cice- 
ro had  been  a  principal  pronioter  of  those  excessive  ho- 
nours which  had  been  paid  to  Caesar. — See  p.  231.  note. 
*  Cicero's  province  being  contiguous  to  that  of  Syria 
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to  which,  in  compliance  with  those  sentiments  I 
ever  bore  towards  him,  and  in  tenderness  to  the  af- 
fliction under  which  he  then  laboured,*  I  endea- 
voured to  return  him  the  most  civil  and  friendly 
answer  I  was  capable.  If  this  behaviour  proceed- 
ed from  a  general  morose ness  of  temper,  (which,  I 
confess,  I  never  took  to  be  his  disposition,)  I  have 
the  less  reason  to  complain  ;  but  if  it  arose  from 
any  particular  coolness  to  myself,  my  recommen- 
dations can  iiothing  avail  you.  I  am  inclined  to 
suspect  the  latter,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  con- 
duct towards  me.  For,  in  his  late  dispatches  to  the 
senate,  he  is  pleased  to  usurp  the  entire  credit  of 
an  aftair,  in  which  I  was  jointly  concerned  with 
him;  and  assures  that  venerable  assembly,  that 
"  he  had  taken  proper  care  to  settle  the  exchange  f 
"  in  such  a  manner  as  would  be  most  advantageous 
"  to  the  public."  He  mentions,  at  the  same  time, 
as  his  own  act,  what  was  solely  and  absolutely 

*  Two  of  his  sons  had  lately  been  murdered  at  Alexan- 
dria by  some  Roman  soldiers.  Seneca  mentions  t"he  beha- 
viour of  Bibulns,  upon  this  occasion,  as  an  example  of  phi- 
losophical magnanimity  ;  for  the  very  next  day  after  he 
had  received  this  afflicting  news,  he  had  the  resolution  tu 
appear  in  the  public  exercise  of  his  proconsular  office. — 
Val.  Max.  iv.  1.     Senec.  consul,  ad  marc.  14. 

+  Of  the  public  money,  which  was  to  be  remitted  from 
Cilicia  and  Syria  to  the  treasury  at  Rome. 
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mine :  and  saj^s,  that,  *'  in  order  to  ease  the  peo- 
"  pie  of  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  Lombard 
"  troops,*  he  forebore  to  demand  tliera."  On  the 
other  hand,  he  thought  proper  to  give  me  part  in 
an  action  which  belongs  ahogether  to  himself;  and 
names  me  in  the  letter  I  am  speaking  of,  as  "  join- 
*'  ing  in  his  application  for  a  larger  allowance  of 
"  corn  for  the  use  of  the  auxiliary  troops/'  To 
point  out  another  instance,  also,  which  betrays  the 
meanest  and  most  contemptible  malevolence;  Ari- 
obarzanes  having  been  particularly  recommended 
by  the  senate  to  my  protection,  t  and  it  being  by 
my  means  they  were  prevailed  upon  to  acknow- 
ledge his  regal  title,  Bibulus  constantly  speaks  of 
him,  throughout  his  letter,  under  the  degrading  ap- 
pellation of  "  the  son  of  the  late  king."  My  re- 
commendation, therefore,  to  a  person  thus  ill-dis- 
posed towards  me,  would  only  render  him  so  much 
the  more  disinclined  to  serve  you.  Nevertheless,  I 
herewith  inclose  a  letter,  which  I  have  written  to 
him,  in  compliance  with  your  request;  and  I  leave 
it  to  your  own  discretion,  to  make  what  use  of  it 
you  shall  think  proper.     Farewell. 


*  Which  were  raised  in  order  to  be  sent  against  the  Par- 
thians. 

+  See  Let.  I.  of  Book  iv. 
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LETTER  VIII. 
[A.  U.  703.] 

MARCUS  CCELIUS  TO  CICERO. 

I  CONGRATULATE  you  on  your  alliance*  with  so 
worthy  a  man  as  Dolabella ;  for  such  I  sincerely 
think  him.  His  former  conduct,  it  is  true,  has  not 
been  altogether  for  his  own  advantage.  But  time 
has  now  worn  out  those  little  indiscretions  of  his 
youth ;  at  least  if  any  of  them  should  still  remain, 
the  authority  and  advantage  of  your  advice  and 
friendship,  together  with  the  good  sense  of  Tullia, 
will  soon,  I  am  confident,  reclaim  him.  He  is  by 
no  means,  indeed,  obstinate  in  his  errors;  and  it  is 
not  from  any  incapacity  of  discerning  better,  when- 
ever he  deviates  from  the  right  path.  To  say  all 
in  one  word,  I  infinitely  love  him. 

Do  you  know,  my  dear  Cicero,  what  a  victory 
Curio  has  lately  obtained  in  relation  to  the  provin- 
ces ?  The  senate,  in  pursuance  of  a  former  order, 
having  assembled  to  consider  of  the  obstruction 
which  some  of  the  tribunes  had  given  to  their  de- 

*  See  p.  19T.  note. 
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cree,  *  Marcus  Marcellus  moved,  that  application 
might  be  made  to  those  magistrates  to  withdraw 
their  protest;  but  it  was  carried  in  the  negative  by 
a  considerable  majority.  Pompey  is  at  present  in 
such  delicate  circumstances,  that  he  will  scarce  find 
any  measures,  I  believe,  perfectly  to  his  satisfac- 
tion. The  senate,  however,  seemed  to  intend,  by 
the  resolution  I  just  now  mentioned,  f  that  Caesar 
shall  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship, 
notwithstanding  he  should  refuse  to  resign  his  go- 
vernment. What  effect  this  may  have  upon  Pom- 
pey, you  shall  know  as  soon  as  I  can  discover.!  In 
the  mean  time,  it  imports  you  wealthy  veterans  to 
consider  what  methods  to  pursue,  in  case  the  latter 
should  appear  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  support 
the  republic. 


"  This  decree,  together  with  the  protest  of  the  tribunes 
here  mentioned,  is  inserted  at  large  in  the  7  th  letter  of  the 
4lh  Book. 

T  Cicero  speaks  of  this  resolution  in  a  letter  to  Atticus, 
and  produces  it  as  a  proof,  that  the  intentions  of  the  senate 
were  not  true  to  the  interest  of  the  commcnwealth.  For 
had  the  motion  of  Marcellas  been  vigorously  supported, 
Curio's  opposition,  he  says,  would  have  been  in  vain,  and 
Caesar  must  necessarily  have  resigned  his  command. — Ad 
Att.  vii.  7. 

+  There  is  evidently  some  error  in  the  ..atin  text:  which 
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Hortensius*  lies  at  the  point  of  death.     Fare- 
well. 


runs  thus,  Quemadmodum  hoc  latiiriifi  Pompcius  sif,  cum  cog- 
noscat,  quidnam  reipiiblicie  futurum  sit,  si  ant  non  caret,  vos 
sencs,  &c.  I  have  ventured,  though  unsupported  by  any  of 
the  manuf^ciipts  or  commentator?,  to  read  this  passage  in 
the  following  manner  :  Quemadmodum  hoc  Pomptius  laturus 
sitf  cum  cognoscam,  te  certiorem  faciam.  Quidnam  reip. 
futurum  sit,  si  aut  non  possit,  aut  non  curet,  iws,  &c. 

*  Hortensius  would  have  been  considered  as  the  noblest 
orator  that  ever  shined  in  the  Roman  Forum,  if  Cicero  had 
not  risen  with  superior  lustre.  There  was  a  peculiar  elo- 
quence in  his  manner,  as  well  as  in  his  expression;  and  it 
was  difficult  to  determine  whether  his  audience  beheld  the 
grace  of  his  action,  or  listened  to  the  charms  of  his  rheto- 
ric, with  greater  admiration  and  pleasure.  Cicero  often 
celebrates  him  for  the  prodigious  strength  of  his  memory  ; 
of  which  the  elder  Seneca  has  recorded  a  remarkable  in- 
stance. He  undertook,  it  seems,  as  a  proof  of  its  force,  to 
attend  a  whole  day  at  a  public  auction,  and  give  an  exact 
account  of  every  thing  that  was  put  up  to  sale,  of  the  price 
at  which  it  was  sold,  and  of  the  name  of  every  particular 
purchaser  ;  and  this  he  accordingly  executed  without  fail- 
ing in  a  single  article.  Cicero  received  the  news  of  his 
death  with  real  concern  ;  for  though  there  was  a  perpetual 
emulation,  there  was  a  mutual  friendship  nevertheless  be- 
tween them.  This  harmony,  so  unusual  with  those  who 
contend  together  for  the  same  prize,  was  greatly  owing  to 
the  good  offices  of  Atticus  ;  who  seems  indeed,  upon  all  oc- 
casions, (and  it  is  the  most  amiable  part  of  his  very  singu- 
lar character,)  to  have  employed  the  remarkable  influence 
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LETTER  IX. 

[A.  U.  7030 
TO  APPIUS  PULCHER. 

That  I  may  answer  your  letter  in  due  form,  let 
me  pay  my  congratulations  to  you  in  the  first  place, 
and  then  turn  to  what  concerns  myself. 

Be  assured,  the  account  you  gave  me  concerning 
the  event  of  your  trial  on  the  information  for  bribe- 
ry,* afforded  me  great  pleasure.  Not  because  you 
were  acquitted  ;  for  I  never  entertained  the  least 
doubt  of  the  contrary ;  but  to  find,  that  there  was 
not  a  single  judge  who  dared  throw  in  a  negative 
upon  your  innocence,  even  under  all  the  secresy 
and  safety  which  the  method  of  ballotting  would 
have  secured  to  his  malice.  This  is  a  circumstance 
altogether  extraordinary;  a  circumstance,  indeed, 
so  little  agreeable  to  the  general  principles  and 
purposes  of  the  present  depraved  generation,  that 


be  enjoyed  rt"ith  all  parties,  in  reconciling  differences,  and 
cementing  friendships.  Hortensius  was  about  six  years  older 
than  Cicero;  and  died  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age. —  Val. 
3/ax.  viii.lO.  Cic.  de  clar.  orat.  301.  Settee,  controvers.  i. 
in  prcem.  Ad  Alt.  vi.6.  viii.  8.  Corn.  Nep.  in  Vit.  Attb, 
*  See  p.  149.  note. 

5 
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the  more  I  reflect  on  your  high  rank,  on  your  pub- 
lic and  private  virtues,  and  on  the  distinguished  ho- 
nours to  which  they  have  exalted  you,  the  more  I 
consider  it  with  astonishment.  I  can  truly  say,  no 
occurrence  has  happened  for  a  considerable  time 
that  surprized  me  more. 

And  now,  let  me  entreat  you,  to  imagine  yourself 
for  a  moment  in  my  situation,  with  respect  to  the 
affair  you  mentioned ;  *  and  if  you  should  then  find 
that  you  are  under  no  difficulties,  I  will  not  desire 
3'ou  to  excuse  mine.  You  will  allow  me  to  join  in 
your  own  good-natured  wishes,  that  an  alliance, 
which  was  conducted  without  my  knowledge,  may 
prove  happy  both  to  me  and  to  my  daughter.  I 
will  venture  to  hope,  too,  that  something  may  be 
derived  not  altogether  unfavourable  to  my  wishes,t 
even  from  the  particular  conjuncture  wherein  this 
transaction  has  happened ;  though  I  must  add,  that 
nothing  encourages  me  in  this  hope  so  much  as  the 
sentiments  I  entertain  of  your  candour  and  good 
sense.  What  farther  to  say  I  know  not.  On  the 
one  hand^  it  would  not  become  me  to  speak  with 


*  The  marriage  of  Cicero's  daughter  w  ith  Dolabella. 

f  What  Cicero  seems  to  intimate  in  this  passage,  is,  that 
he  might  probably  be  enabled,  by  the  influence  which  his 
alliance  would  give  him  with  Dolabella,  to  infuse  into  him 
a  more  favourable  disposition  towards  Appius. 

VOL.  ir.  a 
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more  despondency  of  an  allair,  to  which  you  have 
kindly  given  your  favourable  presages;  on  the 
other,  there  are  some  lights  in  which  I  cannot  view 
it  without  uneasiness.  I  am  apprehensive,  indeed, 
lest  you  should  not  be  sufficiently  persuaded,  that 
this  treaty  was  managed  without  my  privity  ;  *  as, 
in  truth,  it  was  by  some  of  my  friends,  to  whom  I 
gave  a  general  commission  to  act  in  my  absence 
as  they  should  judge  proper,  without  referring  them- 
selves, at  this  great  distance,  to  me.  But  if  you  ask 
what  measures  I  would  have  taken,  had  I  been  pre- 
sent ?  I  will  freely  own,  I  should  have  approved  of 
the  match  ;t  though,  as  to  the  time  of  consum- 
mating it,  I  should  certainly  have  done  nothing  ei- 
ther without  your  advice,  or  contrary  to  your  in- 
clination. 

You  have  already  discovered,  I  dare  say,  how 


*  See  p.  197.  note. 

T  Cicero  had  surely  forgotten  what  he  said  to  Appius  in 
a  former  letter.  For,  taking  notice  of  the  report  which 
Dolabella  had  spread  concerning  this  match,  he  affirms 
there  was  so  little  of  truth  in  it,  that  he  would  much  sooner 
renounce  all  former  correspondence  m  ith  Dolabella,  than 
enter  into  a  new  connection  with  a  man  who  had  declared 
himself  the  enemy  of  Appius.  Ego  citius  cum  eo,  qui  tuas  ini- 
micitias  suscepisset,  veterem  conjunctionem  diremissem,  quam 
iiovam  conciliassem. — Ep.  Fam.  iii.  10.  See  the  first  letter 
of  this  Book. 

10 
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terribly  I  am  perplexed  between  apologizing  for  a 
step  which  I  am  obliged  to  defend,  and  avoiding, 
at  the  same  time,  saying  any  thing  that  may  give 
you  offence.  Have  so  much  charity,  therefore,  I 
beseech  you,  as  to  ease  me  of  this  embarrassment ; 
for,  in  fair  truth,  I  never  pleaded  a  more  difficult 
cause.  Of  this,  however,  be  well  persuaded,  that 
had  I  not,  ere  I  was  informed  of  this  alliance,  com- 
pleted my  good  offices  in  your  service,  it  would 
have  induced  me  to  defend  your  reputation,  not  in- 
deed with  more  zeal,  (for  that  would  have  been  im- 
possible,) but  certainly  with  so  much  the  more  con- 
spicuous and  significant  testimonies  of  my  friend- 
ship. 

The  first  notice  that  was  given  me  of  this  mar- 
riage, was  by  a  letter  which  I  received  on  the  3d 
of  August,  upon  my  arrival  at  Sida;  at  which  city 
I  touched  in  my  voyage  from  the  province.  Your 
friend  Servilius,  who  was  then  with  me,  seemed  a 
good  deal  concerned  at  the  news;  but  I  assured 
him,  that  the  only  effect  it  would  have,  with  re- 
spect to  myself,  would  be  to  give  an  additional 
strength  to  my  future  services  in  your  behalf.  To 
be  short,  though  it  cannot  increase  my  afTection  for 
you,  it  has  increased  my  endeavours  of  rendering 
that  affection  more  evident ;  and  as  our  former  dis- 
union made  me  so  much  the  more  cautious  to  avoid 
affording  the  least  suspicion  that  my  reconcilement 
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with  you  was  not  thoroughly  sincere ;  so  this  al- 
liance will  heighten  my  care  not  to  give  the  world 
reason  to  think  that  it  has  in  any  degree  impaired 
the  strength  of  that  perfect  friendship  I  bear  you. 
Farewell. 

LETTER  X. 

[A.  U.  703.] 

TO  MARCUS  CATO.  * 

Praise  from  thy  lips  "tia  mine  with  pride  to  boasrt; 
He  best  can  give  it  who  deserves  it  most : 

as  Hector,  I  think,  says  to  the  venerable  Priam,  in 
one  of  Naevius's  plays.  Honourable,  indeed,  is  that 
approbation  which  is  bestowed  by  those  who  have 
themselves  been  the  constant  object  of  universal 
applause.  Accordingly,  I  esteem  the  encomiums 
you  conferred  upon  me  in  the  senate,  together  with 
your  congratulatory  letter,  as  a  distinction  of  the 
highest  and  most  illustrious  kind.f    Nothing  could 


*  This  letter  is  an  answer  to  the  second  in  the  preceding 
Book,  p.  143. 

+  Cicero  was  at  this  time  well  pleased  with  the  part 
which  Cato  had  acted  towards  him ;  for  he  tells  Attlcus, 
what  he  likewise  says  in  this  letter,  that  "  he  looked  upon 
*'  the  applauses  which  the  former  had  conferred  upon  hira 
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be  more  agreeable  to  my  wishes,  as  nothing  could 
,be  more  glorious  for  my  reputation,  than  your  ha- 
ving thus  freely  given  to  friendship,  whatever  you 
could  strictlj'-  give  to  truth.     Were  Rome  entirely 

"  in  the  senate,  as  preferable  to  all  the  triumphs  in  the 
"  world."  But  be  soon  changed  his  language;  and,  in  his 
subsequent  letters  to  Atticus,  he  expresses  himself  with  great 
Tvarmth  -ind  indignation  against  Cato"s  behaviour  in  this 
very  article.  Cato,  it  seems,  had  granted  to  Bibulus  what 
he  refused  to  Cicero,  and  voted  that  a  general  thanksgiving 
should  be  appointed  for  the  success  of  the  former  in  Syria. 
This  was  a  preference  which  Cicero  could  not  digest,  and 
he  complains  of  it  to  Atticus  in  terms  to  the  following  pur- 
pose :  "  Cato,"  says  he,  "  has  given  me  his  applauses, 
"  w  hich  I  did  not  desire,  but  refused  me  bis  suffrage,  though 
*'  I  earnestly  requested  it.  Yet  this  ungrateful  man  has 
"  voted,  that  a  thanksgiving  shall  be  appointed  for  twenty 
"  days,  in  honour  of  Bibulus.  Pardon  me  for  saying  it; 
"  but  I  neither  can,  nor  will  forgive  so  injurious  a  treat- 
"  ment."  Cicero  ascribes  this  conduct  of  Cato  to  envy ; 
and  his  ingenious  translator,  ^lonsieur  ^Mongault,  imputes  it 
to  partiality.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  persuaded  it  flowed 
neither  from  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  was  the  pure  result 
of  that  impartial  justice,  w  hich  seems,  upon  all  occurren- 
ces, to  have  invariably  determined  his  actions.  For  Cice- 
ro had  undoubtedly  no  clauii  to  the  honour  he  demanded  ; 
and  for  this  reason,  among  others,  because  the  number  of 
the  slain  on  the  side  of  the  enemy  was  not  so  great  as  the 
laws  iu  these  cases  required.  [Vid.  Ep.  Fam.  viii.  11. 3 
But  it  is  probable,  that  the  claim  of  Bibulus  was  supported 
by  all  the  legal  requisites.     For  though  the  Parthians  were 
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composed  of  Catos,  or  could  it  produce  many  (as 
it  is  surprising  it  can  furnish  even  one)  of  that  ve- 
nerable character,  my  desires  would  be  amply  sa- 
tisfied, and  I  should  prefer  your  single  approbation 
to  all  the  laurels  and  all  the  triumphal  cars  in  the 
universe.  In  my  own  judgment,  indeed,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  refined  estimate  of  true  philosophy, 
the  honours  you  paid  me  in  the  senate,  and  which 
have  been  transmitted  to  me  by  my  friends,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  significant  distinction  I  can  pos- 
sibly receive.  I  acquainted  you,  in  my  former  let- 
ter, with  the  particular  motives  which  induced  me 
to  be  desirous  (for  I  will  not  call  it  ambitious)  of  a 
triumph ;  and  if  the  reasons  I  there  assigned  will 
not,  in  your  opinion,  justify  a  warm  pursuit  of  that 
honour,  they  must  prove,  at  least,  that  I  ought  not 
to  refuse  it,  if  the  senate  should  make  me  the  offer ; 
and  I  hope  that  assembly,  in  consideration  of  my 


driven  out  of  Syria  before  his  arrival  in  the  province,  yet 
Cassius,  by  whose  bravery  they  were  repulsed,  acted  under 
the  auspices  of  Bibulus  ;  sub  ejus  auspicia  res  gestre  erant,  as 
they  expressed  it.  IVow  the  success  of  the  lieutenant,  or 
other  subordinate  officer,  was  always  imputed  to  the  gene- 
ral, notwithstanding  he  were  not  actually  present ;  as  be- 
ing supposed  to  arise  from  the  effect  of  these  auspicia,  or 
sacred  rites,  which  he  previously  performed  ere  he  set  out 
on  his  intended  expedition. — Jd  Att.  vii.  1.  2.  3.  Rosin. 
Jniifj.  Rom.  968. 
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services  in  this  province,  will  not  think  me  unde- 
serving of  a  reward  so  usually  conferred.  If  I 
should  not  be  disappointed  in  this  hope,  my  only 
request  is,  (what  indeed  you  kindly  promise,)  that 
as  you  have  paid  me  the  honours  you  thought  most 
to  my  glory,  you  would  rejoice  in  my  obtaining 
those  which  are  most  to  my  inclination.  And  this 
disposition  you  have  already  very  sincerely  shewn, 
not  only  by  your  letter,  but  by  having  signed  the 
decree  that  has  passed  in  my  favour;  for  decrees 
of  this  kind,  I  know,  are  usually  subscribed  by 
those  who  are  most  in  the  interest  of  the  person  to 
whose  honour  they  are  voted.  I  will  only  add,  that 
I  hope  to  see  you  very  shortly ;  and  may  I  find  the 
republic  in  a  happier  situation  than  I  have  reason 
to  fear !  Farewell. 

LETTER  XI. 

[A.  U.  703.] 

TO  CAIUS  MARCELLUS,    CONSUL. 

I  AM  informed,  by  the  letters  of  all  ray  friends, 
what  indeed  I  was  sufficiently  sensible  of  by  the 
effects,  that  you  have  exerted  the  same  generous 
zeal  in  promoting  my  honours,*  now  that  you  are 

*  This  alludes  to  the  good  offices  of  Marcellus,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  general  thanksgiving  which  had  lately  been  voted 
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consul,  which  you  always  discovered,  in  conjunc- 
tion W'ith  your  whole  family,  in  every  preceding 
station  of  your  life.  There  is  no  good  office,  there- 
fore, which  you  have  not  a  full  right  to  claim  at 
my  hands,  as  there  is  none  which  I  shall  not  at  all 
times  be  most  warmly  and  joyfully  ready  to  return. 
It  is  a  point  of  much  importance  from  whom  one 
receives  an  obligation ;  but,  believe  me,  there  is 
not  a  man  in  the  world  I  would  rather  choose  to  be 
obliged  to  than  yourself  For,  not  to  mention  that 
I  have  been  attached  to  you  by  a  similitude  of 
studies,  and  by  the  many  generous  services  I  have 
received  both  from  yourself  and  your  father;  there 
is  au  additional  inducement,  which,  in  my  estima- 
tion, is  of  all  others  the  most  engaging, — I  mean  the 
manner  in  which  you  act,  and  have  p-'er  acted,  in 
the  administration  of  public  affairs.  As  nothing, 
then,  is  more  dear  to  me  than  the  commonwealth, 
can  I  scruple  to  be  as  much  indebted  to  you  in 
my  own  particular,  as  I  am  in  common  with  every 
friend  to  the  republic  ?  And  may  your  patriot  la- 
bours be  attended,  as  I  trust  they  will,  with  all  the 
success  they  deserve ! 

If  the  Etesian  winds,*  which  usually  begin  to 

for  the  success  of  Cicero's  arms  in  Cilicia.  See  the  6th  let- 
ter of  this  Book,  p.  223. 

*  Periodical  winds,  which  constantly  blow  the  same  way 
during  a  certain  number  of  months  every  year. 
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blow  about  this  season  of  the  year,  should  not  re- 
tard my  voyage,  I  hope  to  see  you  very  speedily. 
Farewell. 


LETTER  XII. 

[A.  U.  703.] 

TO   APPIUS  PULCHER. 

When  the  question,  concerning  the  military  ho- 
nours to  be  paid  to  your  arms,*  was  formerly  de- 
bated in  the  senate,  I  supported  the  cause  of  your 
glory  with  as  much  warmth  and  zeal,  as  if  I  had 
foreseen  that  I  should  one  day  have  occasion  for 
your  good  offices  of  the  same  kind  to  myself.  Truth 
obliges  me,  however,  to  acknowledge,  that  you  have 
returned  much  more  than  you  received.  All  my 
l-etters,  indeed,  from  Rom.e,  agree  in  assuring  me, 
that  you  not  only  supported  my  interest  by  the  au- 
thority of  your  eloquence,  and  the  credit  of  your 
vote,  (which  was  as  much  as  I  could  in  reason  de- 
sire from  a  man  of  your  rank  and  character,)  but 
that,  by  contributing  your  advice,  by  assisting  at  the 
meetings  which  were  held  upon  my  account,  by  your 

*  In  Cilicia,  probably  :  in  which  province  Appius,  as  the 
reader  has  been  informed,  was  predecessor  to  Cicero.  This 
letter  is  upon  tl:e  same  subject  with  the  preceding. 
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personal  applications,  and,  in  short,  by  your  assidui- 
ty in  general,  you  rendered  the  good  offices  of  the 
rest  of  my  friends  altogether  superfluous.  These 
are  circumstances  far  more  to  my  credit  than  the 
honour  itself  tor  which  you  thus  generously  labour- 
ed. The  latter,  indeed,  has  frequently  been  obtain- 
ed by  those  who  had  done  nothing  to  deserve  it; 
but  no  man  was  ever  supported  with  so  much  zeal 
by  an  advocate  thus  illustrious,  without  merit  to 
justify  his  claim.  But  the  great  benefit  that  I  pro- 
pose to  myself  by  your  friendship,  arises  entirely 
from  the  advantages  which  naturallj'^  flow  from  an 
intercourse  of  this  kind;  as  nothing,  in  truth,  can 
be  attended  with  greater,  especially  between  two 
persons,  who,  like  you  and  me,  are  united  by  the 
same  common  pursuits ;  for  I  profess  to  act  with 
you  upon  the  same  political  principles  in  which  our 
sentiments  are  perfectly  agreed,  as  well  as  to  be 
joined  with  you  in  an  equal  attachment  to  the  same 
arts  and  sciences  which  we  mutually  cultivate.  I 
sincerely  wish,  that  fortune  had  as  strongly  con- 
nected us  in  every  other  respect,  and  that  you  could 
think  of  all  who  belong  to  me*  with  the  same 
friendly  sentiments  I  entertain  for  those  who  stand 
related  to  you.   But  I  do  not  despair,  that  even  this 


*  This  alludes  to  Dolabella,  whose  conduct  to  Appius 
has  been  so  often  mentioned  m  these  remark-. 
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maj'  be  efFected.  It  is  a  point,  however,  in  which 
you  are  no  way  concerned,  and  which  it  is  my  part 
alone  to  manage.  In  the  mean  time,  I  beg  you 
would  be  persuaded,  as  you  will  most  certainly  ex- 
perience, that  this  alliance  has,  if  possible,  rather 
augmented  than  diminished  the  warmth  of  my  zeal 
for  your  service. 

But,  as  I  hope  I  am  now  writing  to  a  censor,*  I 
must  have  the  modesty  to  shorten  my  letter,  that  I 
may  not  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  respect  to  a  ma- 
gistrate, who  is  the  great  superintendant  of  good 
manners.     Farewell. 

LETTER  XIII. 

[A.  U.  703.J 
TO  MARCUS  CCELIUS,  CURULE-^DILE. 

Nothing  could  be  more  judicious,  nor  more  care- 
fully conducted,  than  your  management  of  Curio  in 
relation  to  the  thanksgiving.!  Indeed,  the  circum- 
stances of  that  whole  affair,  have  proved  entirely 
conformable  to  my  wishes ;  not  only  as  it  passed 
the  senate  with  so  much  expedition,  but  as  our  mu- 


*  See  p.  194.  note. 

+  See  the  sixth  letter  of  the  present  Book,  to  which  thi 
i"  an  answer. 
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tual  competitor,  the  angry  Hirrus,  expressed  his  as- 
sent to  those  divine  encomiums  with  which  Cato 
honoured  my  actions.  I  am  inclined  to  flatter  my- 
self, therefore,  that  this  will  lead  to  a  triumph ;  and 
I  desire  you  would  be  prepared  accordingly. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  find  that  Dolabella 
enjoys  the  happiness  of  your  esteem  and  friend- 
ship. I  was  at  no  loss  to  guess  the  circumstance 
to  which  you  alluded,  when  you  mentioned  your 
hopes  that  the  prudence  of  my  daughter  Tullia 
would  temper  his  conduct.  But  what  would  you 
have  said  had  you  seen  the  letter  I  wrote*  to  Ap- 
pius,  immediately  after  I  received  yours  upon  that 
subject  ?  Yet  thus  we  must  act,  my  friend,  if  we 
would  live  in  the  world,  f  I  hope  the  gods  will 
give  success  to  this  match,  and  that  I  shall  have 
reason  to  be  well  satisfied  with  my  sou-in-law;  I 
am  sure,  at  least,  your  amicable  offices  will  ex- 
tremely contribute  to  that  end. 

The  dark  prospect  of  public  affairs  fills  me  with 
great  disquietude.  I  am  well-inclined  towards  Cu- 
rio; it  is  my  wish  that  Caesar's  achievements  may 
meet  with  the  honourable  rewards  they  deserve; 
and  I  would  willingly  sacrifice  my  life  in  support 


*  The  letter  to  which  Cicero  alludes  is  the  first  of  the 
present  Book. 

t  See  p.  197.  note. 
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of  Puiupey  ;  still,  however,  none  of  my  aOcctions 
are  superior  to  that  which  I  feel  for  my  country. 
But,  I  perceive,  you  do  not  take  any  great  part  in 
her  contests;  being  divided,  I  suppose,  between  the 
different  obligations  of  a  patriot  and  a  friend. 

Upon  my  departure  from  the  province,  I  left  the 
administration  in  the  hands  of  Caldus.  *  You  will 
be  surprized,  perhaps^  that  I  should  commit  so  great 
a  trust  to  so  young  a  man.  But  you  will  remem- 
ber that  he  was  my  quaestor;  that  he  is  a  youth  of 
a  noble  family;  and  that  I  am  justified  in  my  choice 
by  a  practice  almost  universal.  Besides,  I  had  no 
other  person  near  me  of  superior  rank ;  for  Pontini- 
us  had  long  before  quitted  the  province,  and  as  to 
my  brother,  I  could  by  no  means  have  prevailed 
upon  him  to  accept  the  employment.  Indeed,  if  I 
had  placed  the  administration  in  his  hands,  the  ma- 
licious part  of  the  world  would  probably  have  said, 
that,  mstead  of  resigning  my  government  in  obe- 
dience to  the  decree  of  the  senate,  I  still  continued 
it  iu  the  person  of  one  who  may  justly  be  consi- 
dered as  my  second  self.  They  might,  perhaps, 
have  added,  too,  that  the  intentions  of  the  senate 
were,  that  those  only  should  command  in  the  pro- 
vinces who  had  never  enjoyed  a  government  be- 

*  The  person  to  whom  the  third  letter  of  this  Book  is 
addressed. 
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fore*;  whereas  my  brother  had  actually  presided 
in  Asiaf  during  three  whole  years.  The  method 
I  have  taken,  therefore,  secures  me  from  all  cen- 
sure ;  whereas,  if  I  had  substituted  my  brother, 
there  is  no  abuse  I  should  not  have  had  reason  to 
expect.  In  fine,  I  was  induced,  I  will  not  say  to 
court,  but  at  least  to  avoid  disobliging  a  young  man 
of  Caldus's  quality,  not  only  by  my  own  inclina- 
tion, but  by  the  example  also  of  our  two  great  po- 
tentates ;t  who,  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  distinguished  their  respective  quaes- 
tors, Cassius  and  Anton  ius.§  Upon  the  whole,  my 
friend,  I  expect  that  you  approve  of  my  choice; 
for  it  is  now  out  of  my  power  to  recal  it. 

The  hint  you  dropped  concerning  Ocella,  was 
so  extremely  obscure,  ||  that  I  could  make  nothing 
of  it,  and  I  find  no  mention  of  it  in  your  news- 
paper. 

*  The  particular  decree  to  which  Cicero  alludes,  may  be 
found  among  those  which  are  inserted  in  the  seventh  letter 
of  the  fourth  Book.     It  stands  the  last. 

f  He  was  elected  governor  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  692. 

'^  Caesar  and  Pompey. 

^  Quintus  Cassius,  brother  to  the  celebrated  Caius  Cas- 
sius, V,  as  quaestor  to  Pompey,  in  Spain ;  as  Mark  Antony 
served  under  Caesar  in  the  same  quality,  when  he  presided 
as  proprffitor  in  that  province. 

{j  See  the  sixth  letter  of  the  fifth  Book,  p.  155. 
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You  are  become  so  wonderfully  celebrated,  that 
the  fame  of  your  conduct  in  relation  to  Matrinius, 
has  travelled  beyond  Mount  Taurus. 

If  I  should  not  be  delayed  by  the  Etesian  winds, 
I  hope  to  embrace  you  and  the  rest  of  my  friends 
very  soon.     Farewell. 

LETTER  XIV. 

[A.  U.  703.] 

MARCUS  CCELIUS  TO  CICERO. 

I  AM  ashamed  to  own  how  much  occasion  I  hav€ 
to  complain  of  Appius.  This  ungrateful  man  singled 
me  out  as  the  object  of  his  secret  spleen,  for  no 
other  reason  but  because  he  has  received  greater 
obligations  from  me  than  his  narrow  spirit  would 
sufler  him  to  return.  However,  he  could  not  carry 
on  his  malicious  purposes  with  so  much  conceal- 
ment, as  to  prevent  my  receiving  an  intimation  of 
them  ;  and,  indeed,  I  had  myself  observed,  that  he 
certainly  did  not  mean  me  well.  Accordingly  I 
found,  that  he  had  been  tampering  with  his  col- 
league^ to  my  prejudice;  as  he  soon  afterwards 
openly  avowed  his  injurious  designs  to  some  others 


*  Lucius  Calphurnius  Piso,  the  father-in-law  of  Caesar, 
was  colleague  with  Appius  in  the  censorial  office. 
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of  his  friends.  I  discovered,  also,  that  he  had  en- 
tered into  some  consultations  of  the  same  kind  with 
Lucius  Domitius;  who  is  lately,  I  niust  inform  you, 
become  my  most  bitter  enemy.  In  short,  I  per- 
ceived, that  he  was  endeavouring  to  recommend 
himself  to  Pompey,  by  his  ill  offices  to  me.  Never- 
theless, I  could  not  submit  to  enter  into  any  per- 
sonal remonstrances,  or  intercessions,  with  a  man 
whom  I  had  reason  to  consider  as  indebted  to  me 
even  for  his  life.  I  contented  myself,  therefore, 
with  complaining  to  some  of  oar  common  friends, 
who  had  been  witnesses  to  the  obligations  he  had 
received  at  my  hands.  But  as  this  method,  I  found, 
was  to  no  purpose,  and  that  he  would  not  deign  to 
give  me  the  least  satisfaction,  I  determined  to  ap- 
ply to  his  colleague.  I  rather  chose,  indeed,  to  ask 
a  favour  of  the  latter,  (notwithstanding  I  was  sen- 
sible that  my  connections  with  you*  had  rendered 
him  far  from  being  my  friend,)  than  undergo  the 
mortification  of  engaging  in  a  personal  confidence 
with  so  ridiculous  and  contemptible  a  mortal  as 
Appius.  This  step  extremely  exasperated  him,  and 
he  was  no  sooner  apprised  of  it,  than  he  warmly 


*  An  enmity  had  subsisted  between  Piso  and  Cicero,  ever 
since  the  consulate  of  the  former,  v.  ho  concurred  with  Clo- 
dius  in  those  violent  measures  which  terminated  in  Cicero's 
exile.     See  Vol,  I.  pp,  40.  1S5.  notes. 
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complained  that  I  was  seeking  a  pretence  to  quar- 
rel with  him,  merely  in  resentment,  he  said,  for  his 
not  having  fully  gratified  my  avaricious  expecta- 
tions. Soon  after  this,  he  openly  endeavoured  to 
procure  Servius  to  exhibit  articles  of  impeachment 
against  me,  and  entered  into  several  consultations 
vsrith  Domitius  for  that  purpose.  But,  when  they 
perceived  that  they  could  not  succeed  in  their  in- 
tended charge,  they  dropped  this  design,  and  re- 
solved to  encourage  a  prosecution  of  another  kind ; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  they  well  knew  that  there 
was  not  the  least  shadow  of  evidence  to  support 
their  accusation.  However,  towards  the  close  of 
my  Circensian  games,*  these  shameless  confede- 
rates caused  me  to  be  indicted  on  the  Scantinian 
law.f     But  Pola,  whom  they  had  spirited  up  to  be 

*  Circensian  games  is  a  general  name  for  those  shows  of 
various  kinds,  which  were  exhibited  at  different  seasons  to 
the  people  in  the  Circus;  a  place  in  Rome  set  apart  for 
those  purposes.  But  the  particular  games  alluded  to  in  this 
passage,  are  most  probably  (as  Manutius,  with  great  reason, 
conjectures)  those  which  they  called  the  Roman.  For  these 
were  exhibited  by  the  aediles  in  September;  and  this  letter 
seems  to  have  been  written  some  time  in  that  or  the  follow- 
ing month.  The  nature  of  these  games  has  been  explained 
in  a  former  note, 

f  The  author  of  this  law  was  Marcus  Scantinius,  who 
was  tribune  of  the  people  in  the  year  of  Rome  601 .  It  pro- 
hibited that  horrid  and  unnatural  commerce,  which,  in  af- 

VOL.  II.  B 
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the  informer,  had  scarce  entered  his  action,  when 
I  lodged  an  information  against  our  worthy  censor* 
himself,  for  the  very  same  crime.  And  nothing, 
in  truth,  could  have  been  more  happily  concerted. 
For  this  retaliation  was  so  universally  applauded, 
and  by  the  better  sort  too  among  the  people,  that 
the  general  satisfaction  they  have  expressed,  has 
mortified  Appius  even  more  than  the  disgrace  of 
the  information  itself.  I  have  charged  him,  like- 
wise, with  appropriating  a  little  chapel  to  his  pri- 
vate use,  which  belongs  to  the  public.f 

It  is  almost  six  weeks  since  I  dehvered  my  for- 
mer letter  to  the  slave,  who  now  brings  you  both ; 
and  I  am  extremely  vexed  at  the  fellow's  delay. — 
I  think  I  have  no  farther  news  to  send  you,  except 


ter-ages  of  more  confirmed  aud  shameless  corruption,  be- 
came so  general,  as  to  be  openly  avowed  even  by  those  who 
affected,  in  other  respects,  a  decency  of  character.  Horace 
and  Pliny  the  consul  are  both  instances  of  this  kind,  and  af- 
ford a  very  remarkable  evidence,  that  the  best  dispositions 
are  not  proof  against  fashionable  vices,  how  detestable  so- 
ever, without  a  much  stronger  counterpoise  than  a  mere  mo- 
ral sense  can  supply. 

*  Appius. 

+  Manutius,  in  his  remark  upon  this  place,  produces  a 
passage  from  Livy,  by  which  he  proves,  that  it  was  the 
business  of  the  censors  to  take  care  that  these  public  chapels 
should  not  be  shut  up  by  private  persons  from  the  general 
and  common  use  to  which  they  were  originally  erected. 
G 
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that  Domitiusf  is  in  great  pain  for  the  success  of 
his  approaching  election. 

As  I  earnestly  wish  to  see  you,  I  expect  your 
arrival  with  much  impatience.  I  will  only  add  my 
request,  that  you  would  shew  the  world  you  are  as 
sensible  of  the  injuries  done  to  me,  as  I  have  ever 
warmly  resented  those  which  have  at  any  time 
been  oftered  to  yourself.     Farewell. 

LETTER  XV. 

[A.  U.  703.] 
FROM  THE  SAME. 

If  )'ou  had  taken  the  king  of  Parthia  himself 
prisoner,  and  sacked  his  metropolis,  it  would  not 
make  you  amends  for  your  absence  from  these 
diverting  scenes.     You  have  lost,  indeed,  a  subject 

Coelias,  therefore,  informed  against  his  adversary  for  having 
practised  himself  what  it  was  incumbent  upon  him,  by  the 
duties  of  his  office,  to  punish  in  others.  Vid.  Manut.  in  loc. 
+  This  person,  it  is  probable,  is  the  same  who  is  mention- 
ed before  in  this  letter.  The  commentators  suppose  that 
the  election,  of  which  Coelius  speaks,  was  for  a  member  of 
the  augural  college,  in  the  room  of  Hortensius,  lately  de- 
ceased. For  it  is  said,  in  the  next  letter,  that  Mark  An- 
tony was  his  competitor ;  and  it  appears  from  Hirtius,  that 
the  former  was  chosen  augur  about  this  time.  Uirt.  de  pel. 
Gain,  vii.  50. 
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of  inexhaustible  mirth,  by  not  being  a  spectator 
of  the  very  ridiculous  figure  which  the  luckless 
Domitius  displayed,  when  he  lately  found  himself 
disappointed  of  his  election.*  The  assembly  of  the 
people  was  exceedingly  numerous  upon  this  occa- 
sion ;  but  the  force  of  party  bore  down  all  before 
it,t  and  even  carried  away  many  of  the  friends  of 
Domitius  from  his  interest.  This  circumstance  he 
imputes  to  my  management ;  and  as  he  considers 
the  preference  which  has  been  thus  given  to  his 
competitor,  as  a  real  injury  done  to  himself,  he  ho- 
nours me  with  the  same  marks  of  his  displeasure, 
with  which  he.  distinguishes  the  most  intimate  of 
his  friends.  He  is  at  present,  indeed,  a  very  di- 
verting spectacle  of  indignant  wrath,  which  he  im- 
potently  discharges,  in  the  first  place,  against  my- 
self, for  promoting  the  election  of  Mark  Antony, 
and,  in  the  next,  against  the  people,  for  expressing 
so  much  satisfaction  in  his  repulse. 

Under  this  article  of  news  relating  to  Domitius, 


*  See  the  last  note  of  the  preceding  letter. 

+  Mark  Antony  was  supported  by  all  the  interest  and 
credit  of  Caesar;  who  exerted  himself  very  strenuously  up- 
on this  occasion,  by  going  in  person  to  the  several  munici- 
pal towns  of  Italy  that  lay  nearest  to  his  province  of  Gaul, 
in  order  to  engage  them  in  favour  of  his  friend.  For  these 
cities,  being  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  Rome,  had  a  right 
of  voting  at  elections.     Hirt,  de  bell.  Gall.  viii.  50. 
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I  must  not  forget  to  mention,  that  his  son  has  com- 
menced a  prosecution  against  Saturninus;  a  man, 
it  must  be  owned,  whose  conduct,  in  the  former 
part  of  his  hfe,  has  rendered  him  extremely  odious. 
The  public  is  waiting  with  great  impatience  for  the 
event  of  this  trial ;  but  since  the  infamous  Peduca3- 
us  has  been  acquitted,  there  is  a  fair  prospect  that 
Saturninus  will  not  meet  with  more  inexorable 
judges. 

As  to  political  affairs,  I  have  often  mentioned  to 
you,  that  1  imagined  the  public  tranquillity  could 
not  possibly  be  preserved  beyond  the  present  year; 
and  the  nearer  we  approach  to  those  contentions 
which  must  inevitably  arise,  the  more  evident  this 
danger  appears.  For  Pompey  is  determined  most 
strenuously  to  oppose  Caesar's  being  consul,  unless 
he  resigns  his  command  ;  and  Caesar,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  persuaded,  that  he  cannot  be  safe  upon 
those  terms.*  He  has  offered,  however,  to  throw 
up  his  commission,  provided  Pompey  will  do  the 
same.  And  thus  their  very  suspicious  friendship 
and  alliance  will  probably  end  at  last  in  an  open 

*  Caesar  had  acted  in  a  very  arbitrary  and  illegal  manner 
during  his  first  consulate;  he  apprehended,  tlierefore,  and 
with  just  reason,  that  if  he  should  divest  himself  of  his  com- 
mand, and  return  to  Rome  in  a  private  character,  his  ene- 
mies would  immediately  arraign  him  for  his  mal-administra- 
tion.     Dio.  p.  148. 
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war.  For  my  own  part,  I  shall  be  extremely  per- 
plexed in  what  manner  to  act  in  that  conjuncture ; 
and  I  doubt  you  will  likewise  find  yourself  under 
the  same  embarrassment.  On  the  one  hand,  I  have 
an  interest  and  connexion  with  Pompey's  party; 
and  on  the  other,  it  is  Ccesar's  cause  alone,  and  not 
his  friends,  that  I  dislike.  You  are  sensible,  I  dare 
say,  that  so  long  as  the  dissentions  of  our  country 
are  confined  within  the  limits  of  debate,  we  ought 
ever  to  join  with  the  more  righ<-eous  side;  but  that 
as  soon  as  the  sword  is  drawn,  the  strongest  party 
is  always  the  best.  *  With  respect  to  our  present 
divisions,  I  foresee  that  the  senate,  together  with 
the  whole  order  of  judges, f  will  declare  in  favour 

*  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  every  man  who  embraces 
this  maxim,  were  as  little  scrupulous  of  acknowledging  it, 
as  the  author  of  this  letter  ;  for  of  all  noxious  creatures,  a 
knave  without  a  mask  is  by  far  the  least  dangerous. 

+  The  expression  in  the  original  is,  quique  res  judicant ; 
•which  Dr  Middleton  ha?  translated,  and  all  tcho  judge  of 
things.  But  this  explanation  is  contrary  to  the  concurrent 
sentiments  of  the  best  commentators,  who  agree,  that  qui  res 
judicant  is  a  circumlocution  for  judices.  The  phrase,  it  must 
be  owned,  is  singular  ;  and  so  is  the  style  of  Ccelius  jn  gene- 
ral. But  what  principally  confirms  the  sense  here  adopted 
is,  that  it  is  most  agreeable  both  to  credibility  and  to  fact. 
For  it  is  bj-  no  means  probable,  that  every  man  of  judgment 
was  an  enemy  to  Caesar;  and  it  is  most  certain,  that  the 
whole  order  of  judges  were  friends  to  Pompey.  Vid.  Ad 
Att.  viii.  16.     Life  of  Cic.  ii.  212.  8vo.  ed. 
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of  Pompey ;  and  that  all  those  of  desperate  for- 
tunes, or  who  are  obnoxious  to  the  laws,  will  list 
themselves  under  the  banners  of  Caesar.  As  to  their 
armies,  I  am  persuaded  there  will  be  a  great  in- 
equality. Eut  I  hope  we  shall  have  time  enough 
to  consider  the  strength  of  their  respective  forces, 
and  to  declare  ourselves  accordingly. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  a  piece  of 
news,  much  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted.  You 
must  know  that  our  worthy  censor  Appius  is  be- 
come the  very  prodigy  of  reformers,  and  is  most 
outrageously  active  in  restraining  our  extrava- 
gancies in  pictures  and  statues,  in  limiting  the 
number  of  our  acres,  and  abolishing  usurious  con- 
tracts.*    The  man  imagines,  I  suppose,  that  the 

*  It  is  probable  that  Appius  had  himself  as  remarkably 
transgressed  the  rules  of  moderation  in  this  last  article,  as  he 
undoubtedly  had  in  the  other  two  ;  for  avarice  is  an  atten- 
dant that  seldom  fails  of  accompanying  luxury.  It  is  cer- 
tain, at  least,  that  his  own  possessions  were  far  above  me- 
diocrity ;  for  Cicero  frequently  speaks  of  him  in  the  pre- 
ceding letters  as  a  man  who,  by  his  wealth,  as  well  as  by  his 
alliances  and  abilities,  was  of  great  weight  iii  the  republic. 
And  as  to  his  extravagance  of  the  virtuoso  kind,  it  appears 
that  when  he  intended  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  aidile,  he  plundered  all  the  temples  of  Greece,  as 
well  as  other  less  sacred  repositories,  in  order  to  make  a 
collection  of  pictures  and  statues  for  the  decoration  of  the 
games  which  were  annually  exhibited  by  those  magistrates. 
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censorship  is  a  kind  of  specific  for  discharging  the 
stains  of  a  blemished  reputation.  *  But  I  have  a 
notion  he  will  find  himself  mistaken  ;  for  the  more 
pains  he  takes  of  this  sort  to  clear  his  character, 
the  more  visibly  the  spot5  will  appear.  In  the 
name  of  all  the  gods,  my  dear  Cicero,  hasten  hi- 
ther to  enjoy  the  diverting  spectacle  of  Appius  sit- 
ting in  judgment  on  extravagance,  and  Drususf  on 
debauchery  !  It  is  a  sight,  believe  me,  well  worth 
your  expedition. 

Curio  is  thought  to  have  acted  very  prudently, 
in  withdrawing  his  protest  against  the  decree  for 
the  payment  of  Pompey's  troops.  But  to  answer 
your  question  in  few  words  concerning  my  senti- 
ments of  public  affairs,  if  one  or  other  of  our  chiefs 
should  not  be  employed  against  the  Parthians,  I 
am  persuaded  great  dissentions  will  soon  ensue ; 
dissentions,  my  friend,  which  nothing  can  termi- 

Ep.  Fam.  iii.  10.  Pro  Bomo  43.  Vid.  et  Pigh.  Annal.  anno 
696. 

*  The  batteries  of  ridicule  are  never  more  properly 
pointed,  than  when  they  are  thus  levelled  at  counterfeit  vir- 
tue ;  as  there  is  nothing  that  more  justly  raises  contempt 
and  indignation  than  those  reforming  hypocrites  : 

Qui  Curios  simulant,  et  Bacchanalia  vivunt.       JuvEX. 

T  It  is  supposed,  from  what  Coelius  here  sa\s  of  him,  that 
he  was  one  of  the  praetors  this  year.     Pigh.  Annal,  703. 
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nate  but  the  sword,  and  wliich  each  of  them  seem 
well-inclined  and  prepared  to  draw.  In  short,  if 
your  own  safety  were  not  deeply  concerned,  I 
should  say  that  Fortune  is  going  to  open  to  you  a 
most  entertaining  scene.*     Farewell. 

LETTER  XVI. 

[A.  U.  703.] 

TO  TERENTIA  AND  TLLLIA. 

The  amiable  young  Cicero  and  myself  are  per- 
fectly well,  if  you  and  my  dearest  TuUia  are  so. 
We  arrived  heref  on  the  14th  of  this  month,  after 
a  very  tedious  and  disagreeable  passage,  occasion- 
ed by  contrary  winds.  /VcastusJ  met  me  upon  my 
landing,  with  letters  from  Rome ;  having  been  so 
expeditious  as  to  perform  his  journey  in  one-and- 
twenty  days.  In  the  packet  which  he  delivered  to 
me,  I  found  yours,  wherein  you  express  some  un- 

*  The  meaning  of  this  seems  to  be,  (as  one  of  tiie  com- 
mentators has  explained  it,)  that  if  Cicero  himself  were  not 
in  danger  from  the  dissention  between  Caesar  and  Pompey, 
it  must  afford  him  great  diversion  to  see  these  two  chiefs, 
who  had  both  of  them  used  him  ill,  revenging  his  quarrel 
upon  each  other. 

f  Athens, 

I  A  freedman  belonging  to  Cicero. 
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easiness  lest  your  former  letters  should  not  have 
reached  my  hands.  They  have,  my  Terentia ;  and 
I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  the  very  full  ac- 
counts you  gave  me  of  every  thing  I  was  concern- 
ed to  know. 

I  am  by  no  means  surprized  at  the  shortness  of 
your  last,  as  you  had  reason  to  expect  us  so  soon. 
It  is  with  great  impatience  I  wish  for  that  meeting; 
though  I  am  sensible,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  un- 
happ\^  situation  in  which  I  shall  find  the  republic. 
All  the  letters,  indeed,  which  I  received  b}^  Acas- 
tus,  agree  in  assuring  me,  that  there  is  a  general 
tendency  to  a  civil  w'ar  ;  so  that  when  I  come  to 
Rome  I  shall  be  under  a  necessity  of  declaring 
myself  on  one  side  or  the  other.  However,  since 
there  is  no  avoiding  the  scene  which  fortune  has 
prepared  for  me,  I  shall  be  the  more  expeditious 
in  my  journey,  that  I  may  the  better  deliberate  on 
the  several  circumstances  which  must  determine 
my  choice.  Let  me  entreat  you  to  meet  me  as  far 
on  my  way  as  your  health  will  permit. 

The  legacy  which  Precius  has  left  me,  is  an  ac- 
quisitioa  that  I  receive  with  great  concern ;  as  I 
tenderly  loved  him,  and  extremely  lament  his  death. 
If  his  estate  should  be  put  up  to  auction  before  my 
'arrival,  I  beg  3'ou  would  recommend  my  interest 
in  it  to  the  care  of  Attlcas;  or  in  case  his  affairs 
should  not  allow  him  to  undertake  the  office,  that 
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you  would  request  the  same  favour  of  Camillus. 
And  if  this  should  not  find  you  at  Rome,  I  desire 
you  would  send  proper  directions  thither  for  that 
purpose.  As  for  my  other  affairs,  I  hope  I  shall 
be  able  to  settle  them  myself ;  for  I  purpose  to  be 
in  Italy,  if  the  gods  favour  my  voyage,  about  the 
13th  of  November.  In  the  mean  time,  I  conjure 
you,  my  amiable  and  excellent  Terentia,  and  thou, 
my  dearest  Tullia,  I  conjure  you  both,  by  all  the 
tender  regard?  you  bear  me,  to  take  care  of  your 
healths.  Farewell. 
Athens,  October  the  18th. 

LETTER  XVII. 

[A.  U.  703.] 
TO  TIRO.* 

I  DID  not  imagine  I  should  have  been  so  little 
able  to  support  your  absence;  but  indeed  it  is  more 

*  He  was  a  favourite  slave  of  Cicero,  who  trained  him 
up  in  his  family,  and  formed  him  under  his  own  immediate 
tuition.  The  probity  of  his  manners,  the  elegance  of  his 
genius,  and  his  uncommon  erudition,  recommended  him  to 
his  master's  peculiar  esteem  and  affection;  of  which  the 
letters  addressed  to  him  in  this  collection,  are  a  lasting  and 
remarkable  memorial.  They  are  many  of  them  written, 
indeed,  in  a  style  so  different  from  the  ordinary  language  of 
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than  I  can  well  bear.  Accordingly,  notwithstand- 
ing it  is  of  the  last  importance  to  my  interest*  that 
I  sh<juld  hasten  to  Rome,  yet  I  cannot  but  severely 
reproach  myself  for  having  thus  deserted  you.  How- 
ever, as  you  seemed  altogether  averse  from  pursu- 
ing your  voyage  till  you  should  re-establish  your 

friendship,  that  they  probably  gave  strength  and  currency 
to  a  suspicion  highly  disadvantageous  to  Cicero's  moral 
character.  This  imputation  seems  to  have  been  first  pro- 
pagated by  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Asinius  Pollio  ;  who, 
in  a  treatise  which  he  published  in  order  to  magnify  his  fa- 
thers  eloquence  at  the  expenceof  Cicero's,  inserted  a  wan- 
ton sonnet,  which  he  pretended  was  composed  by  the  latter 
oa  Tiro.  But  to  speak  impartially,  there  does  not  seem, 
from  all  that  can  be  traced  of  Cicero's  private  conduct,  the 
least  suflBcient  evidence  to  charge  him  with  having  been  in- 
fected with  this  execrable  vice  of  his  degenerate  country- 
men. In  passing  judgment,  therefore,  on  these  letters  to 
Tiro,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  Cicero's  temper  was 
more  than  commonly  warm  ;  which  infused  a  peculiar  heat 
into  all  his  expressions,  whether  of  friendship  or  of  enmity. 
This,  together  with  those  notions  of  amity  which  were  car- 
ried by  the  ancients,  in  general,  so  much  higher  than  they 
have  risen  in  modern  ages,  may  account,  perhaps,  for  those 
overflowings  of  tenderness  which  are  so  very  observable  in 
the  letters  to  Tiro.  Aul.  GeL  xiii.  9.  Plin.  Epist.  vii.  4. 
*  As  Cicero  was  full  of  the  hopes  of  obtaining  a  triumph, 
he  was  desirous  of  hastening  to  Rome  before  the  dissentions 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey  should  be  raised  to  so  great  a 
height  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  enjoy  that  ho- 
nour. 
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health,  I  approved  of  your  scheme ;  and  I  still  ap- 
prove of  it,  if  you  continue  in  the  same  sentiments. 
Nevertheless,  if  after  having  taken  some  refresh- 
ment, you  should  think  yourself  in  a  condition  to 
follow  me,  you  may  do  so,  or  not,  as  you  shall 
judge  proper.  If  you  should  determine  in  the  af- 
firmative, I  have  sent  Mario  to  attend  you ;  if  not, 
I  have  ordered  him  to  return  immediately.  Be 
well  assured,  there  is  nothing  I  more  ardently  de- 
sire than  to  have  you  with  me,  provided  I  may  en- 
joy that  pleasure  without  prejudice  to  yourself.  But 
be  assured  too,  that  if  your  continuing  somewhat 
longer  at  Patrae  *  should  be  thought  necessary,  I 
prefer  your  health  to  all  other  considerations.  If 
you  should  embark  immediately,  you  may  overtake 
me  at  Leucas.  f  But  if  you  are  more  inclined  to 
defer  your  voyage  till  your  recovery  shall  be  bet- 
ter confirmed,  let  me  entreat  you  to  be  very  care- 

*  A  city  in  Peloponnesus,  w  hich  still  subsists  under  the 
name  of  Patras.  Cicero  had  left  Tiro  indisposed  in  this 
place,  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  present  letter.    , 

+  A  little  Grecian  island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  now  called 
Saint  Maure,  It  was  on  this  island  that  the  celebrated  pro- 
montory stood,  from  whence  the  tender  Sappho  is  said  to 
have  thrown  herself  in  a  fit  of  amorous  despair  ;  and  which 
the  inimitable  Addison  has  rendered  still  more  celebrated 
by  his  ingenious  papers  on  the  Lgver's  Leap.  See  Sp&ct. 
Vol.  III.  No.  223,  'i33. 
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ful  in  choosing  a  safe  ship;  and  that  you  \Tould 
neither  sail  at  an  improper  season,  nor  without  a 
convoy.  I  particularly  charge  you,  also,  my  dear 
Tiro,  by  all  the  regard  you  bear  me,  not  to  suffer 
the  arrival  of  Mario,  or  any  thing  that  I  have  said 
in  this  letter,  in  the  least  to  influence  your  resolu- 
tion. Believe  me,  vshatever  will  be  most  agreeable 
to  your  health,  will  be  most  agreeable,  likewise,  to 
my  inclinations;  and,  therefore,  I  desire  you  would 
be  wholly  governed  by  your  own  prudence.  It  is 
true,  I  am  extremely  desirous  of  your  company, 
and  of  enjoying  it  as  early  as  possible;  but  the 
same  affection  which  makes  me  wish  to  see  you 
soon,  makes  me  wish  to  see  you  well.  Let  your 
health,  therefore,  be  your  first  and  principal  care; 
assuring  yourself,  that  among  all  the  numberless 
good  offices  I  have  received  at  your  hands,  I  shall 
esteem  this  by  far  the  most  acceptable. 
\oveniber  the  3d. 

LETTER  XVIIL 

[A.  U.  T03.] 
TO  THE  SAME. 

I  CANNOT  describe  to  you  (nor  would  I,  indeed, 
if  it  were  in  my  power)  the  uneasy  situation  of  my 
min(L     I  will  only  say,  that  your  speedy  recovery 
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and  return  to  mc,  will  afford  infinite  satisfaction  to 
both  of  us. 

The  third  day  after  we  parted  brought  me  to 
this  place.*  It  lies  within  a  hundred  and  twenty 
stadiat  of  Leucas;  where  I  promise  myself  that 
we  shall  meet ;  or  at  least,  that  I  shall  find  IMario 
there  with  a  letter  from  you.  In  the  mean  while, 
let  me  entreat  you  to  be  careful  of  your  health,  in 
proportion  to  the  mutual  tenderness  we  bear  towards 
each  other.  Farewell. 
Alyzia,  Nov.  the  5th. 

LETTER  XIX. 

[A.  U.  703.] 
TO  THE  SAME. 

I  DISPATCHED  a  letter  to  you  yesterday  from  this 
place,  where  I  continued  all  that  day  in  order  to 
wait  the  arrival  of  my  brother;  and  I  write  this  be- 
fore sun-rise,  just  as  we  are  setting  out.  If  you 
have  any  regard  for  us,  but  particularly  for  me, 
shew  it  by  your  care  to  re-establish  your  health. 
It  is  with  great  impatience  I  expect  to  meet  you 
at  Leucas ;  but  if  that  cannot  be,  my  next  wish  is. 


•  Alyzia,  a  city  of  Acarnia  in  Greece, 
t  About  15  miles. 
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that  I  may  find  Mario  there  with  a  letter.  We  all 
of  us,  indeed,  but  more  especially  myself,  earnestly 
long  to  see  you ;  however,  we  would  by  no  means, 
my  Tiro,  induhe  ourselves  in  that  pleasure,  unless 
it  may  be  consistent  with  your  health.  There  is 
no  necessity,  therefore,  of  hastening  your  journey, 
as  there  will  be  days  enough  to  enjoy  your  com- 
pany when  once  you  shall  be  thoroughly  recover- 
ed. I  can  easily,  indeed,  forego  your  services;  but 
your  health,  my  dear  Tiro,  I  would  fain  preserve, 
for  your  own  sake  in  the  first  place,  and,  in  the 
next,  for  mine.     Farewell. 

LETTER  XX. 

[A.  U.  703.] 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Your  letter  produced  very  different  effects  on 
my  mind;  as  the  latter  part  somewhat  alleviated 
the  concern  which  the  former  had  occasioned.  I 
am  now  convinced  that  it  will  not  be  safe  for  you 
to  proceed  on  your  voyage,  till  your  health  shall 
be  entirely  re-established ;  and  I  shall  see  you  soon 
enough,  if  I  see  you  perfectly  recovered. 

I  find  by  your  letter,  that  you  have  a  good  opi- 
nion of  your  physician  ;  and  I  am  told  he  deserves 
it.  However,  I  can  by  no  means  approve  of  the 
10 
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regimen  he  prescribed ;  for  soups  cannot  certainly 
be  suitable  to  so  weak  a  stomach.  I  have  written 
to  him  very  fully  concerning  you ;  as  also  to  Lyso. 
I  have  done  the  same  likewise  to  my  very  obliging 
friend  Curius ;  and  have  particularly  requested  him, 
if  it  should  be  agreeable  to  yourself,  that  he  would 
remove  you  into  his  house.  I  am  apprehensive, 
indeed,  that  Lyso  will  not  give  you  proper  attend- 
ance ;  ill  tiie  first  place,  because  carelessness  is  the 
general  characteristic  of  all  his  countrymen  ;*  and, 
in  the  next,  because  he  has  returned  no  answer  to 
my  letter.  Nevertheless,  as  you  mention  him  with 
esteem,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  continue  with  him, 
or  not,  just  as  you  shall  think  proper.  Let  me  only 
enjoin  you,  my  dear  Tiro,  not  to  spare  any  expence 
that  may  be  necessary  towards  your  recovery.  To 
this  end,  I  have  desired  Curius  to  supply  you  with 
whatever  money  you  shall  require ;  and  I  think  it 
would  be  proper,  in  order  to  render  your  physician 
the  more  careful  in  his  attendance,  to  make  him 
some  present. 

Numberless  are  the  services  I  have  received  from 
you,  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  in  my  public  and 
my  private  transactions;  in  the  course  of  my  studies, 
and  the  concerns  of  my  family.  But  would  you 
crown  them  all  ?  Let  it  be  by  your  care  that  I  may 

*  The  Greeiafls. 
VOL.  IT.  s 
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see  you  (as  I  hope  I  soon  shall)  perfectly  recovered. 
If  your  health  should  permit,  I  think  you  cannot 
do  better  than  to  take  the  opportunity  of  embark- 
ing with  my  queestor  Mescinius ;  for  he  is  a  good- 
natured  man,  and  seems  to  have  conceived  a  friend- 
ship for  you.  The  care  of  your  voyage,  indeed,  is 
the  next  thing  I  would  recommend  to  you,  after 
that  of  your  health.  However,  I  would  now  by  no 
means  have  you  hurry  yourself;  as  my  single  con- 
cern is  for  your  recovery.  Be  assured,  my  dear 
Tiro,  that  all  my  friends  are  yours  ;  and  consequent- 
ly, as  your  health  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
me  as  well  as  to  yourself,  there  are  numbers  who 
are  solicitous  for  its  preservation.  Your  assiduous 
attendance  upon  me  has  hitherto  prevented  you 
from  paying  due  regard  to  it.  But  now  that  you 
are  wholly  at  leisure,  I  conjure  you  to  devote  all 
your  application  to  that  single  object ;  and  I  shall 
judge  of  the  affection  you  bear  me,  by  your  com- 
pliance with  this  request.  Adieu,  my  dear  Tiro, 
adieu  !  adieu  !  may  you  soon  be  restored  to  the 
perfect  enjoyment  of  your  health. 

Lepta,  together  with  all  your  other  friends,  salute 
you.     Farewell. 

Leucas,  Nov.  the  7tli. 
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LETTER  XXI. 
[A.  U.  703.] 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Though  it  was  but  an  hour  or  two  that  you  and 
I  spent  with  Xenomenes  at  Thyreura,  *  yet  he  has 
conceived  as  strong  an  affection  for  you,  as  if  he 
had  eonversed  with  you  his  whole  Hfe;  so  wonder- 
fully engaging  is  my  Tiro !  Accordingly,  he  has 
promised  to  assist  you  in  all  your  occasions ;  and 
it  is  a  promise,  I  am  well  persuaded,  he  will  punc- 
tually perform. 

I  should  be  glad,  if  you  find  yourself  better,  that 
you  would  remove  to  Leucas,  in  order  to  perfect 
your  recovery.  Nevertheless,  I  would  not  have  you 
change  your  present  situation,  without  taking  the 
sentiments  of  Curius  and  Lyso,  together  with  those 
of  your  physician. 

I  had  some  thoughts  of  sending  Mario  back  to 
you;  whom  you  might  return  to  me  with  abetter 
as  soon  as  your  health  should  be  somewhat  mend- 
ed. But  I  considered^  that  this  would  be  only  se- 
curing the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you  once; 
whereas  I  hope  to  receive  that  satisfaction  frequent- 

*  A  city  of  Peloponne.«:n*, 
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ly.  And  if  you  have  any  regard  for  me,  you  may 
easily  give  it  me,  by  sending  Acastus  every  day  to 
the  quay ;  where  he  cannot  fail  of  meeting  w^ith 
many,  who  will  readily  charge  themselves  with 
conveying  a  letter  to  me.  You  may  be  assured,  in 
return,  that  I  shall  not  suffer  any  opportunity  to 
escape  me,  of  sending  a  line  or  two  by  those  who 
are  going  to  Patrai. 

I  rely  entirely  upon  tlie  care  of  Curius  for  your 
recovery ;  as  nothing,  I  am  sure,  can  exceed  either 
his  friendship  to  myself,  or  his  humanity  in  gene- 
ral. I  desire,  therefore,  you  would  be  wholly  re- 
signed to  his  direction.  As  I  am  willing  to  sacri- 
fice the  pleasure  of  your  company  to  the  advantage 
of  your  health,  I  entreat  you  to  have  no  other  con- 
cern but  what  relates  to  your  recovery ;  all  the  rest, 
be  assured,  shall  be  mine.  Again  and  again  I  bid 
you  farewell.     I  am  this  moment  leaving  Leucas. 

Nov.  the  7th, 

LETTER  XXII. 

£A.  U.  703.] 

TO  THE  SAME. 

This  is  the  third  letter  I  have  written  to  you 
within  these  four-and-twenty  hours;  and  I  now 
take  up  my  pen,  more  in  compliance  with  my  usual 
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custom,  than  as  having  any  thing  new  to  say.  I 
can  only  repeat,  indeed,  what  I  have  often  request- 
ed, that  you  would  proportion  the  care  of  your 
health  to  the  affection  you  bear  me.  Yes,  my  Ti- 
ro, I  conjure  you  to  add  this  to  the  numberless  good 
offices  you  have  conferred  upon  me,  as  the  most  ac- 
ceptable of  them  all.  When  you  have  taken,  as  I 
hope  you  will,  all  necessary  measures  for  that  pur- 
pose, my  next  desire  is,  that  you  would  use  the 
proper  precautions  likewise  to  secure  to  yourself  a 
safe  voyage.  In  the  mean  time,  you  will  not  fail 
to  write  to  me  as  often  as  you  shall  meet  with  any 
person  who  is  coming  into  Italy,  as  I  shall  take  all 
occasions  of  doing  the  same  on  my  part,  by  those 
who  may  be  going  to  Patras.  In  one  word ;  take 
care  of  yourself,  my  dear  Tiro,  I  charge  you ;  and 
since  we  have  been  thus  prevented  from  pursuing 
our  voyage  together,  there  is  no  necessity  for  re- 
suming your's  in  haste.  Let  it  be  your  single  care 
to  re-establish  your  health.  Again  and  again,  fare- 
well. 

Actium,*  Nov.  the  7th,  in  the  evening. 

*  A  city  in  Epiru=i. 
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LETTER  XXIII. 

[A.  U.  703.] 
TO  THE  SAME. 

I  HAVE  been  detained  here  *  this  whole  week  by 
contrary  winds,  which  have  likewise  confined  my 
brother  and  his  son  at  Buthrotum.  f  I  am  full  of 
anxiety  about  your  health,  though  by  no  means 
surprised  at  not  hearing  from  you,  as  the  same 
winds  which  delay  my  voyage,  prevent  the  arrival 
of  your  letters. 

Let  me  entreat  you  to  exert  your  utmost  care  in 
regaining  your  health ;  and  I  hope,  as  soon  as  the 
season  of  the  year,  and  your  recovery,  shall  render 
it  convenient  for  you  to  embark,  you  will  return  to 
him  who  infinitely  loves  you.  Your  arrival  will  be 
impatiently  expected  by  numberless  others,  as  well 
as  by  myself;  for  all  who  bear  any  affection  for 
me,  are  tender  well-wishers  to  you.  Again,  and 
again,  my  dear  Tiro,  I  conjure  you  to  take  care  of 
your  health.     Farewell. 

Corcyra,  Nov.  the  16tb. 


*  In  Corcyra. 

i  A  cit>  in  Epinw. 
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LETTER  XXIV. 

[A.  U.  703.] 

TO  THE  SAME. 

We  parted,  you  know,  on  the  2d  of  November; 
on  the  (jth  I  arrived  at  Leucas,  from  whence  I 
reached  Actium  the  following  day.  I  was  detained 
there  by  contrary  winds  till  the  next  morning, 
when  I  sailed  ior  Corcyra,  where  I  arrived  on  the 
9th,  after  having  had  a  very  favourable  passage. 
The  weather  proving  extremely  tempestuous,  I  was 
obliged  to  continue  in  that  place  till  the  16th,  when 
I  again  proceeded  on  ray  voyage;  and  on  the  17th 
I  entered  the  bay  of  Cassiope,  a  maritime  town  in 
Corcyra,  situated  about  an  hundred  and  twenty  sta- 
dia from  my  former  port.  Here  the  wind  shifting, 
I  was  detained  till  the  23d.  In  the  mean  time, 
those  ships  that  had  accompanied  me  thither,  and 
were  so  impatient  as  immediately  to  put  to  sea 
again,  were  many  of  them  lost.  However,  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  I  last  mentioned,  we  weighed 
anchor;  and  having  sailed  all  that  night  and  the 
next  day  with  a  fair  gale  from  the  south,  and  a 
very  clear  sky,  we  gained,  with  great  ease,  the 
port  of  Hydruns,  in  Italy.  The  same  wind  carried 
ijs  the  following  day,  being  the  25th,  to  Brundi- 
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siuni.  I  was  met  at  this  place  by  Terentia,  (who 
desires  me  to  assure  you  of  her  esteem,)  and  we  en- 
tered the  town  together.  On  the  27th,  a  slave  of 
Plancius  arrived  here  with  your  very  acceptable 
letter,  dated  the  13th  of  this  month;  which,  though 
it  did  not  entirely  answer  my  wishes,  contributed 
greatly  to  alleviate  the  uneasiness  I  was  under  up- 
on your  account.  I  had  the  satisfaction,  likewise, 
of  hearing,  at  the  same  time,  from  your  physician, 
who  confirms  me  in  the  hope  that  you  will  soon  be 
well. 

And  now,  as  I  perfectly  well  know  your  pru- 
dence, your  temperance,  and  the  affection  you  bear 
me,  can  it  be  necessar\'  that  I  should  entreat  you 
to  employ  your  utmost  care  to  re-establish  your 
health  ?  I  am  persuaded,  indeed,  you  will  do  every 
thing  in  your  power  to  return  to  me  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible ;  however,  I  w^ould  by  no  means  have  you 
more  expeditious  than  your  strength  will  bear.  I 
am  sorry  you  accepted  Lyso*s  invitation  to  his  con- 
cert, lest  your  going  abroad  so  soon  should  occasion 
a  relapse  on  the  fourth  critical  week.  *     But,  since 


*  The  ancients  entertained  a  variety  of  superstitions  no- 
tions concerning  the  mystical  power  of  numbers,  particular- 
ly the  number  seven,  with  its  several  multiplications  and 
divisions.  Cicero,  in  one  of  bis  philosophical  treatises,  calls 
this  number  rerum  omnium  fere  noihts;  and  it  is  to  its  parti- 
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you  were  willing  to  hazard  your  health- rather  than 
appear  deficient  in  point  of  politeness,  I  hope  you 
will  guard  against  any  ill  consequence  that  may  at- 
tend your  complaisance. 

I  have  written  to  Curius,  to  request  he  would 
make  a  proper  acknowledgment  to  yoyr  physician, 
and  supply  you  likewise  with  whatever  money  your 
occasions  shall  require ;  which  I  will  repay  to  his 
order.  You  will  find  an  horse  and  a  mule  at  Brun- 
disium,  which  I  have  left  there  for  your  service.  I 
am  proceeding  on  my  journey  to  Rome,  where  I 
expect  to  see  great  commotions  upon  the  entrance 
of  the  new  consuls  into  their  office.*  However,  it 
is  my  resolution  not  to  engage  in  the  violent  mea- 
sures of  either  party. 


cular  influence,  with  regard  to  the  crisis  of  distempers,  that 
he  alludes  in  the  present  passage.  ]\Jacrobius  has  retailed 
abundance  of  absurd  learning  in  relation  to  this  wonder- 
working number,  which  he  concludes  with  the  following 
reflections  :  Unde  non  immerito  hie  numenis  totius  fabrictr 
dispensator  et  dominiis,  ccgris  quoque  corporibus  periculum 
sanitatemve  denuntiat.  This  opinion,  however,  is  not  alto- 
gether inconsistent  with  a  more  improved  philosophy ;  and 
experience  shews,  that  the  7th,  the  14th,  &c.  days,  are  fre- 
quently attended  with  certain  determining  symptoms  in  the 
progress  of  acute  diseases. — Macrob.  in  Somn.  Scip.  i.  6. 

*  The  consuls  entered  upon  their  office  on  the  1st  day  of 
the  new  vear. 
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I  have  only  to  add  my  most  earnest  request,  that 
you  would  not  embark  without  taking  all  pmdent 
precautions  to  secure  a  safe  voyage.  The  masters 
of  ships,  I  know,  who  are  governed  entirely  by 
their  hopes  of  gain,  are  always  in  haste  to  sail. 
But  I  entreat  you,  my  dear  Tiro,  not  to  be  too  ha- 
zardous; and  remember,  that  you  have  a  wide  and 
dangerous  sea  to  traverse.  I  should  be  glad  you 
would,  if  possible,  take  your  passage  with  Mesci- 
nius,  who  is  never  disposed  to  run  any  imprudent 
risks  in  expeditions  of  this  kind.  But  if  your  health 
should  not  permit  you  to  embark  so  soon,  let  me 
desire  you  would  look  out  for  some  other  compa- 
nion in  your  voyage,  whose  public  character  may 
give  him  an  authority  with  the  commander  of  your 
ship.  In  a  word,  you  cannot  more  effectually  oblige 
me,  than  by  exerting  your  utmost  care  to  return  to 
me  safe  and  well.  Again  and  again,  my  dear  Ti- 
ro, I  bid  you  adieu. 

I  have  recommended  you,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
to  the  care  both  of  Curius  and  Lyso,  as  well  as  of 
your  physician.     Adieu. 
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BOOK  SEVENTH. 
LETTER  I. 

[A.  U.  704.] 

TO  TIRO. 

Notwithstanding  that  I  feel  the  want  of  your  ser- 
vices in  every  place,  and  upon  all  occasions,  yet  be 
assured,  your  illness  gives  me  far  less  concern  or 
my  own  account  than  on  yours.  However,  since  it 
has  terminated,  as  Curius  informs  me,  in  a  quartan 
ague,  I  hope,  if  you  are  not  wanting  in  proper  care, 
that  it  will  prove  a  means  of  more  firmly  establish- 
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ing  your*  health.  Be  so  just,  then,  to  the  regard 
you  owe  me,  as  not  to  suffer  any  other  concern  to 
employ  your  thoughts  but  what  relates  to  your  re- 
covery. I  am  sensible,  at  the  same  time,  how  much 
you  suffer  from  this  absence ;  but  believe  me,  all 
will  be  well  whenever  you  are  so.  I  would  by  no 
means,  therefore,  have  you  in  so  much  haste  to  re- 
turn to  me,  as  to  expose  yourself  to  the  dangers  of 
a  winter  voyage ;  nor  indeed  to  the  fatigue  of  a 
sea-sickness,  before  you  shall  have  sufficiently  re- 
covered your  strength. 

I  arrived  in  the  suburbs  f  of  Rome  on  the  4th  of 
January,  and  nothing  could  be  more  to  my  honour 
than  the  manner  in  which  I  was  met  on  my  ap- 
proach to  the  city.  But  I  am  unhappily  fallen  in- 
to the  very  midst  of  public  dissention ;  or  rather. 


*  A  quartan  ague  wa?  supposed,  by  the  ancients,  to  be  ex- 
tremely salutary  in  its  consequences.  Aulus  Gellius  men- 
tions a  contemporary  orator  and  philosopher,  who  wrote  a 
serious  panegyric  upon  this  wholesome  distemper ;  wherein 
he  supported  his  opinion  upon  the  authority  of  a  passage  in 
some  writings  of  Plato,  which  are  now  lost. — Xoct.  Att. 
xvii.  12. 

+  As  Cicero  claimed  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  he  was 
obliged,  till  his  pretensions  should  be  determined,  to  take 
up  his  residence  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  agreeably  to 
a  custom  which  has  been  frequently  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding observations. 
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indeed,  I  find  myself  surrounded  with  the  flames 
of  a  civil  war.  It  was  my  earnest  desire  to  have 
composed  these  dangerous  ferments ;  and  I  proba- 
bly might,  if  the  passions  of  some,  in  both  parties, 
who  are  equally  eager  for  war,  had  not  rendered 
my  endeavours  ineffectual.  My  friend  Caesar  has 
written  a  very  warm  and  menacing  letter  to  the  se- 
nate.* He  has  the  assurance,  notwithstanding  their 
express  prohibition,  to  continue  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  and  in  the  government  of  his  province;  to 
which  very  extraordinary  measures  he  has  been 
instigated  by  Curio.  The  latter,  in  conjunction 
with  Quintus  Cassius  and  Mark  xA.ntony,  without 
the  least  violence  having  been  offered  to  them,  f 

*  The  purport  of  Caesar's  letter  was,  that  he  declared 
himself  willing  to  resign  his  command,  provided  Pompey 
did  the  same;  but  if  this  were  not  complied  with,  that  he 
would  immediately  march  into  Italy,  and  revenge  the  inju- 
ries done  both  to  himself  and  to  the  liberties  of  the  repub- 
lic.— Appian.  Bel.  Civ.  ii. 

T  The  letter  mentioned  in  the  last  note  was  received  by 
the  senate  with  great  indignation,  and  considered  asan  open 
declaration  of  war.  Accordingly  they  voted,  that  if  Csesar 
did  not  resign  his  command  by  a  certain  day,  named  in  their 
decree  for  that  purpose,  he  should  be  deemed  an  enemy  to 
his  country.  This  decree  was  protested  against  by  Curio, 
Quintus  Cassius  Longinus,  and  Mark  Antony,  in  virtue  of 
their  prerogative  as  tribunes  of  the  people;  and  while  the 
senate  were  deliberating  in  what  manner  to  punish  the  ati- 
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have  withdrawn  themselves  to  Caesar.  They  took 
this  step  immediately  after  the  senate  had  given  it 
in  charge  to  the  consuls,*  the  prtetors,  and  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people,  together  with  those  of  us  who 
are  invested  with  proconsular  power,  to  take  care  of 
the  interests  of  the  republic.f  And  never,  in  truth, 
were  our  liberties  in  more  imminent  danger;  as 
those  who  are  disaffected  to  the  commonwealth  ne- 
ver were  headed  by  a  chief  more  capable,  or  bet- 
ter prepared  to  support  them.  We  are  raising  for- 
ces with  all  possible  diligence,  under  the  authority, 
and  with  the  assistance,  of  Pompey,  who  now  be- 
gins, somewhat  too  late,  I  fear,  to  be  apprehensive 
of  Caesar^s  power.    In  the  midst,  however,  of  these 

Ihors  of  this  protest,  they  were  advised,  by  the  consul  Len- 
lulus,  to  withdraw,  before  any  decree  against  them  had  ac- 
tually passed.  Perhaps  this  is  all  that  Cicero  means,  when 
he  asserts,  that  "  no  violence  had  been  offered  to  these  tri- 
"  bunes ;"  for  otherwise  his  assertion  would  be  contradict- 
ed by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  the  ancient  historians. 
Appian.  Bel.  Civil,  ii.  C(Esar.  Bel.  Civil,  i.  5.  Dio.  xli. 
p.  lo3. 

*  The  consuls  of  this  year  were  Clodius  Marcellus  and 
Cornelius  Lentulus  Crus. 

+  By  this  decree,  the  magist/ates  therein  named  were  in- 
vested w ith  a  discretionary  power  of  acting  as  they  should 
judge  proper  in  the  present  exigency  of  public  affairs  j  a 
decree  to  wbich  the  senate  never  had  recourse  but  in  cases 
of  the  utmost  danger  and  distresi>. — Cces.  Bel.  Civil,  i.  5. 
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•  alarming  commotions,  the  senate  demanded,  in  a 
very  full  house,  that  a  triumph  should  be  immedi- 
ately decreed  to  me.  But  the  consul  Lentulus,  in 
order  to  appropriate  to  himself  a  greater  share  in 
conferring  this  honour,  told  them,  that  he  would 
propose  it  himself  in  proper  form,  as  soon  as  he 
should  have  dispatched  the  aiTairs  that  were  neces- 
sary in  t'le  present  conjuncture.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  act  with  great  moderation ;  and  this  conduct  ren- 
ders my  influence  with  both  parties  so  much  the 
stronger.  The  several  districts  of  Italy  are  assign- 
ed to  our  respective  protections ;  and  Capua  is  the 
department  I  have  taken  for  mine. 

I  thought  it  proper  to  give  you  this  general  in- 
formation of  public  affairs-  to  which  I  will  only 
add  my  request,  that  you  would  take  care  of  your 
health,  and  write  to  me  by  every  opportunity.—* 
Again  and  again,  I  bid  you  faiewell. 

Jan.  the  I2tb. 
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LETTER  II. 
[A.  U.  704.] 

TO  RUFUS.* 

I  SHOULD  have  used  my  utmost  endeavours  to 
have  given  you  a  meeting,  if  you  had  continued  in 
your  resolution  of  going  to  the  place  you  first  ap- 
pointed ;  and  though  you  were  willing  to  spare  me 
that  trouble,  yet  be  assured,  I  should,  upon  the  least 
notice,  have  shewn  you,  that  I  prefer  your  conve- 
nience to  my  own. 

If  my  secretary,  Marcus  TuUius,  were  not  absent, 
I  snould  be  able  to  send  you  a  more  explicit  an- 
swer to  your  letter.  This,  however,  I  will  assure 
you,  that,  with  regard  to  exhibiting  the  accounts  f 

*  Lucius  Mescinius  Rufus,  the  person  to  whom  tins  letter 
is  addressed,  was  quaestor  to  Cicero  in  Cilicia.  His  con- 
duct in  that  office  seems  to  have  given  occasion  to  the  cha- 
racter we  find  of  him  in  the  letters  to  Atticus,  where  he  is 
represented  as  a  man  of  great  levity,  and  of  a  most  de- 
bauched and  avaricious  turn  of  mind. — Ad  Ait.  iv.  3. 

t  These  were  Cicero's  accounts  relating  to  the  public  ex- 
peoces  of  his  government  in  Cilicia;  in  which  there  seems 
to  have  been  articles  inserted  not  altogether  favourable  to 
the  reputation  of  Rufus  as  quaestor,  and  which  he  was  de- 
sirous, therefore,  should  have  been  altered  or  suppressed 
before  they  had  been  delivered  into  the  treasury  at  Rome. 
3 
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you  mention,  (for  I  will  not  venture  to  be  so  posi- 
tive as  to  any  other  instance,)  he  has  not  intention- 
ally taken  any  step  injurious  either  to  your  interest 
or  your  reputation.  As  to  my  own  share  in  this 
transaction,  had  the  law,  formerly  observed  in  mat- 
ters of  this  kind,  been  still  in  force,  I  should  not, 
most  certainly,  have  laid  my  accounts  before  the 
treasury,  without  having,  agreeably  to  those  con- 
nections that  subsist  between  us,*  previously  exa- 
mined and  adjusted  them  with  you.  But  the  an- 
cient usage  in  these  cases  being  now  superseded 
by  the  Julian  law,t  w'hich  obliged  me  to  leave  a 
stated  account  in  the  province,  and  exhibit  an  ex- 
act copy  of  it  to  the  treasury,  I  paid  you  that 
compliment  in  Cilicia,  which  I  should  otherwise 
have  paid  you  at  Rome.  Nor  did  I  at  that  time,  by 
any  means,  endeavour  to  controul  your  accounts 
by  mine ;  on  the  contrary,  I  made  concessions  to 
you,  of  which,  I  dare  say,  you  will  never  give  me 
reason  to  repent.  The  fact  is,  I  resigned  my  se- 
cretary (whose  conduct  you  now,  it  seems,  suspect) 
entirely  to  your  directions ;  and  it  was  Tullius,  to- 
gether with  your  brother,  (who  you  desired  might 
be  joined  with  him,)  that  settled  these  accounts 
w  ith  you  in  my  absence.     I  concerned  myself,  in- 

*  As  proconsul  and  quaestor, 
+  Seep.  231. 
VOL.  11.  T 
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deed,  no  farther,  than  just  to  cast  my  eye  over 
them ;  and  I  considered  the  copy,  which  I  thus  re- 
ceived from  my  secretary,  as  coming  immediately 
from  your  brother's  own  hand.  In  this  whole  trans- 
action, I  have  treated  you  with  all  possible  respect 
and  confidence;  and  it  was  not  in  my  power  to 
have  employed  a  person  to  make  up  these  accounts, 
who  would  have  been  more  cautious  than  my  se- 
cretary, that  nothing  should  appear  to  your  disad- 
vantage. That  I  have  paid  a  necessary  obedience 
to  the  Julian  law,  by  depositing  a  copy  of  my  sta- 
ted accounts  in  the  two  principal  cities  of  the  pro- 
vince, is  most  certain.  But  though  I  had  many  rea- 
sons for  being  desirous  of  passing  them  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible,  yet  I  should  have  waited  your 
return  to  Rome,  had  I  not  considered  their  being 
thus  deposited  in  the  province  as  just  the  same 
thing,  with  respect  to  you,  as  if  they  had  been  ac- 
tually carried  into  the  treasury  at  Rome. 

As  to  the  article  you  mention  relating  to  Volu- 
sius,  it  could  by  no  means  be  inserted  in  the  ac- 
count. For  I  am  informed,  by  those  who  are  con- 
versant in  business  of  this  kind,  particularly  by  my 
most  judicious  friend  Camillus,  that  Volusius  can- 
not stand  charged  with  the  sum  in  question,  in- 
stead of  Valerius ;  *  but  that  the  sureties  of  the  lat- 

*  The  nature  of  this  afiair  concerning  Valerius  and  Vo- 
G 
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ter  are  necessarily  liable  to  the  payment  of  this 
debt.  It  amounts,  however,  to  no  more  than  nine- 
teen thousand  sesterces,  *  and  not  to  thirty  thou- 
sand, t  as  you  state  it  in  your  letter;  for  I  had  re- 
covered part  of  it  from  Valerius,  and  it  is  only  the 
remainder  that  I  have  charged.  But  you  are  un- 
willing, it  should  seem,  to  allow  me  the  credit  of 
having  acted  upon  this  occasion,  either  with  gene- 
rosity  in  regard  to  my  friends,  or  (what  indeed  I 
less  value  myself  upon)  even  with  common  caution 
with  respect  to  myself.  Why  else  should  you  sup- 
pose, that  my  lieutenant  and  praefect  owe  it  to  my 
secretary,  rather  than  to  myself,  that  they  are  eased 
of  a  very  severe,  and,  in  truth,  a  very  unconscion- 
able burden  ?  and  why  else  should  you  imagine 
me  so  negligent  in  a  point  wherein  both  my  duty 
and  interest  w^ere  equally  and  greatly  concerned, 
as  to  suffer  my  secretary  to  settle  this  account  just 


lusius  is  utterly  inexplicable,  as  it  refers  to  a  transaction  of 
which  we  know  neither  the  full  circumstances  nor  the  par- 
ticular laws  to  which  it  relates.  Vain,  therefore,  would 
be  the  task  of  retailing  the  several  opinions  of  the  commen- 
tators upon  this  and  the  following  passages,  or  the  attempt 
to  clear  them  up  by  any  additional  conjectures;  as  it  is 
better  to  remain  quietly  in  the  dark,  than  to  blunder  about 
in  quest  of  a  light  which  is  no  where  to  be  found. 

♦  About  1521.  sterling. 

+  About  2401.  sterling. 
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as  he  thought  proper,  without  requiring  him  even 
to  read  it  over  to  me  ?  In  short,  though  I  flatter 
myself,  that  I  have  taken  no  imprudent  measures 
in  this  business,  yet  you  will  not  believe,  it  seems, 
that  I  have  bestowed  upon  it  even  a  single  thought. 
The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  scheme  of  throwing 
off  this  debt  from  Volusius  was  entirely  my  own ;  as 
I  am  endeavouring,  likewise,  to  discharge  the  sure- 
ties of  Valerius,  and  even  Marius  himself,  from  so 
severe  a  penalty.  And  I  have  the  satisfaction  to 
find  this  my  design  not  only  generally  approved, 
but  applauded  ;  though,  to  tell  you  the  whole  truth, 
it  is  not,  I  perceive,  greatly  relished  by  my  secre- 
tary. Nevertheless,  I  thought  it  the  duty  of  an  ho- 
nest man,  to  spare  the  fortunes  of  such  numbers  of 
his  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  when  he  could  do  so 
without  prejudicing  the  public  interest. 

In  regard  to  what  you  mention  concerning  Luo- 
ceius,  I  have  acknowledged,  that  the  money  was 
deposited  in  the  temple  by  my  orders,  in  pursuance 
of  Pompey's  advice.  The  latter  has  received  this 
sum  for  the  public  use ;  *  as  Sestius  possessed  him- 
self of  that  which  you  had  deposited  in  the  same 
place.  I  am  very  sensible,  that  this  is  an  affair  ia 
which  vou  are  in  no  sort  concerned.     However,  I 


*  For  the  purposes,  perhaps,  of  the  war  which  be  wai 
now  preparing  to  carry  on  against  Caesar. 
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should  be  extremely  sorry  that  I  omitted  to  parti- 
cularise this  circumstance,  if  it  did  not  most  authen- 
tically appear,  by  the  decree  of  the  senate,  and  by 
the  letters  which  passed  between  us,  tor  whose  use 
it  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Sestius.  It  was 
the  notoriety  of  this  fact,  and  the  certainty  that  it 
was  of  no  importance  to  you,  which  prevented  me 
from  making  particular  mention  of  it.  But  since 
you  wish  that  I  had,  I  wish  so  too.  I  agree  with 
you  iu  thinking,  that  it  is  proper  you  should  insert 
this  article  into  your  accounts;  nor  will  they,  by 
that  mean,  appear  in  the  least  inconsistent  with 
mine;  as  you  will  only  add  what  I  omitted,  and 
vouch  my  express  orders.  I  have  no  reason,  most 
certainly,  to  deny  them;  nor  should  1  indeed,  if  I 
had,  when  you  desired  the  contrary. 

As  to  the  nine  hundred  thousand  sesterces,*  they 
are  specified  in  the  manner  that  you,  or  your  bro- 
ther at  least,  required.  And  if  there  is  any  item,  in 
respect  to  my  lieutenant,  which  you  are  dissatisfied 
with,  and  which  (after  having  renounced  the  privi- 
lege I  was  entitled  to  by  the  decree  of  the  senate)  f 

*  About  72631.  of  our  money. 

+  It  seems  probable,  from  this  passage,  that  there  was 
some  decree  of  the  senate,  which  indulged  the  proconsub 
with  a  longer  time  for  bringing  in  their  accounts  than  they 
were  entitled  toby  the  law;  which  privilege  Cicero  thought 
proper  to  wave. — Manutius. 
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it  is  in  niy  power  to  rectify,  I  will  endeavour  to 
do  so  as  far  as  I  legally  may.*  In  the  mean  time, 
be  well  assured,  I  shall  take  no  step  in  this  affair,  if 
I  can  possibly  avoid  it,  that  may  prove  inconsistent 
either  with  your  interest  or  your  inclination. 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry  concerning  my  hono- 
rary list,t  I  must  acquaint  you,  that  I  have  only  de- 
livered in  the  names  of  my  praefects  and  military 
tribunes,  together  with  those  who  attended  me  as 


*  There  is  a  passage  in  the  original  between  this  and  the 
next  sentence,  which  is  omitted  in  the  translation.  It  runs 
thus  :  Tu  certe  pecunia  exacta  ita  eflferre  ex  tneis  rationibus 
relatis  non  oportuit^  nisi  quid  me  fallit :  sunt  enim  alii peri- 
tiores.  The  principal  difficulty  of  this  period  lies  in  the 
words  exacta  and  efferre;  which  the  commentators  have 
endeavoured  to  remove  by  various  readings  and  conjec- 
tures. But  as  neither  their  readings  nor  conjectures  offer 
anything  satisfactory,  I  leave  it  to  the  explanation  of  some 
more  successful  interpreter ;  applauding,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  modesty  of  Graevius,  who  closes  his  remark  upon  this 
place  with  the  following  ingenuous  acknowledgment,  so  un- 
usual in  a  critic  by  profession  :  Nihil  in  re  tarn  obscura,  de- 
finiOy  says  he,  nee  mihi  ipse  satisfacio. 

+  The  proconsuls,  upon  their  return  to  Rome,  after  the 
expiration  of  their  provincial  ministry,  used  to  present  a 
list  of  such  of  their  officers  and  attendants  who  had  parti- 
cularly distinguished  themselves  by  their  zeal  and  fidelity 
in  their  respective  functions. — Manutius. 
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proconsular  companions.*  I  had  conceived  a  no- 
tion, that  no  certain  time  was  limited  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  but  I  have  since  been  informed,  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  present  this  list  within  thirty  days  after 
exhibiting  the  accounts.  I  am  sorry  you  had  not 
the  benefit  of  paying  this  compliment;  as  I  have 
no  ambitious  views  to  serve  by  taking  it  upon  my- 
self. But  it  is  still  open  to  you,  with  respect  to  the 
centurions  and  the  companions  of  the  military  tri- 
bunes ;  the  law  not  having  fixed  any  time  for  pre- 
senting a  list  of  that  sort. 

I  have  nothing  farther,  I  think,  to  observe  upon 
your  letter,  except  in  relation  to  the  hundred  thou- 
sand sesterces,  f  I  remember  you  wrote  to  me  up- 
on this  subject  before,  in  a  letter  dated  from  My- 
rina,  t  and  acknowledged  it  to  be  an  error  of  your 
own ;  though,  if  there  be  any  error  in  the  case,  it 
seems  rather  chargeable  on  your  brother  and  my 
secretary.  But  be  that  as  it  will,  the  mistake  was 
discovered  too  late  to  be  corrected  ;  for  I  had  then 
quitted  the  province,  and  deposited  my  accounts.  I 


*  These  were  generally  young  noblemen,  viho  attended 
the  proconsul  into  his  government  as  a  sort  of  volunteers,  in 
order  to  gain  experience,  and  acquaint  themselves  with  busi- 
ness.— Manutius. 

+  About  8001. 

J  A  maritime  city  in  iEolia,  a  province  of  Asia. 
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believe,  therefore,  that  the  answer  I  returned  was 
agreeable  to  the  disposition  in  which  I  always  stand 
towards  you,  and  to  those  hopes  I  had  then  concei- 
ved of  my  finances.  I  do  not,  however,  remember, 
that  I  carried  my  complaisance  so  far  as  to  make 
myself  your  debtor  for  that  sum  ;  any  more  than  I 
imagine  that  you  intended  this  part  of  your  letter 
as  one  of  those  importunate  memorials,  so  frequent 
in  these  times  of  general  distress.  You  will  con- 
sider, that  I  left,  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  of  the 
revenues  at  Ephesus,  all  the  money  which  legally 
accrued  to  me  from  my  government ;  and  that  this 
whole  sum,  amounting  to  no  less  than  two  millions 
two  hundred  thousand  sesterces,*  was  seized  for  the 
use  of  Pompey.  Whatever  effect  this  great  loss  may 
have  upon  me,  I  am  sure  you  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
composed at  yours  ;  and  you  should  only  look  upon 
it  as  a  dish  the  less  at  your  table,  or  an  inconsider- 


*  One  may  judge  from  hence  what  immense  wealth  those 
rapacious  governors  of  the  Roman  provinces  acquired,  who 
did  not  scruple  to  oppress  the  people  committed  to  their 
charge,  by  every  method  of  extortion  that  avarice  could 
suggest.  For  Cicero,  who  professed  to  conduct  himself 
with  the  most  exemplary  disinterestedness  in  his  province, 
was  yet  able,  it  appears,  to  acquire  so  large  a  sum  in  a 
single  year  as  about  17.6001.  of  our  money  ;  and  that  too 
from  a  province  by  no  means  the  most  coa^^iderable  of  the 
republic's  dominions. 
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able  diminution  of  what  you  might  otherwise  have 
expected  from  my  li:)erahty.  But  had  you  actual- 
ly advanced  these  hundred  thousand  sesterces  to 
me  out  of  your  own  purse,  yet,  to  be  sure,  you  are 
too  complaisant  to  insist  upon  a  security ;  and  as  to 
paying  them,  uere  I  ever  so  well  disposed  for  that 
purpose,  you  must  know  it  is  not  in  my  power. — 
You  see  I  answer  you  in  the  same  spirit  of  pleasan- 
try, in  which  I  suppose  that  part  of  your  letter  was 
written  to  which  this  refers.  But  to  be  serious;  if 
you  think  thatTullius  can  be  of  any  service  to  you 
in  this  affair,  I  will  send  him  as  soon  as  he  returns 
from  the  country.  I  have  no  objection  to  your  de- 
stroying this  letter  when  you  shall  have  read  it. — 
Farewell. 

LETTER  III. 

[A.  U.  704.] 

TO  TERENTIA  AND  TO  TULLIA. 

In  what  manner  it  may  be  proper  to  dispose  of 
yourselves  during  the  present  conjuncture,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  must  now  be  decided  by  your  own  judg- 
ments as  much  as  by  mine.  Should  C33sar  advance 
to  Rome,  without  committing  hostilities,  you  may 
certainly,  for  the  present  at  least,  remain  there  un- 
molested;   but  it  this  madman  should  give  up  the 
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city  to  the  rapine  of  his  soldiers,  I  much  doubt  whe- 
ther even  Dolabella's  credit  and  authority  will  be 
sufficient  to  protect  you.  I  am  under  some  appre- 
hension, likewise,  lest,  while  you  are  deliberating 
in  what  manner  to  act,  you  should  find  yourselves 
so  surrounded  with  the  army  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible to  withdraw,  though  you  should  be  ever  so 
much  inclined.  The  next  question  is,  (and  it  is  a 
question  which  you  yourselves  are  best  able  to  de- 
termine,) whether  any  ladies  of  your  rank  venture 
to  continue  in  the  city ;  if  not,  will  it  be  consistent 
with  your  character  to  appear  singular  in  that  point? 
But  be  that  as  it  will,  you  cannot,  I  think,  as  affairs 
are  now  situated,  be  more  commodiously  placed, 
than  either  with  me,  or  at  some  of  our  farms  in  this 
district ;  supposing,  I  mean,  that  I  should  be  able 
to  maintain  my  present  post.  I  must  add,  likewise, 
that  a  short  time,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  produce  a 
great  scarcity  in  Rome.  However,  I  should  be  glad 
you  would  take  the  sentiments  of  Atticus,  or  Ca- 
millus,  or  any  other  friend  whom  you  may  choose 
to  consult  upon  this  subject.  In  the  mean  while 
let  me  conjure  you  both  to  keep  up  your  spirits. 
The  coming  over  of  Labienus*  to  our  party,  has 


*  Labienus  was  one  of  Caesar's  principal  and  most  favou- 
rite lieutenants  in  Gaul;  where  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  military  conduct.     The  Pompeian  party, 
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given  affairs  a  much  better  aspect.     And  Piso  ha«  • 
ving  withdrawn  himself  from  the  city,  is  likewise 
another  very  favourable  circumstance;  as  it  is  a 
plain  indication,  that  he  disapproves  the  impious 
measures  of  his  son-in-law.* 

I  entreat  you,  my  dearest  creatures,  to  write  to 
me  as  frequently  as  possible,  and  let  me  know  how 
it  is  with  you,  as  well  as  what  is  going  forward  in 


therefore,  were  very  assiduous  in  their  applications  to  gain 
hira  over  to  their  cause  ;  as  they  promised  themselves  great 
advantages  from  his  accession.  But  none,  however,  appears 
to  have  attended  it ;  and  he  who  in  Caesars  camp  had  been 
esteemed  a  very  considerable  officer,  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
his  credit  the  moment  he  went  over  to  Pompey's  : 


■Fortis  in  arinis 


CcBsaris  Labienus  eratj  nunc  transfuga  vilis. 
Hirt.  Bel.Gal.viii.  52.   Ad  Att.  viii.2.    Lucan,v.345. 

*  Cicero,  as  has  been  observed  in  a  former  note,  has  paint- 
ed the  character  of  Piso  in  the  darkest  and  most  odious  co- 
lours. But  satires  and  invectives  are  not  generally  the  most 
faithful  memoirs ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  Piso's  conduct  up- 
on this  occasion,  that  he  was  by  no  means  what  our  author 
represents  him  in  one  of  his  oTidions,  porte7itu7n  et  pcene  fu- 
nus  reipublicce ;  at  least  if  Caesar's  measures  were  really 
more  unfavourable  to  liberty  thaii  those  of  Porapey.  See 
Vol.1,  p.  40.  note. 
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Rome.     My  brother   and  nephew,  together  with 
jRutus,  aftectionately  salute  you.     Farewell. 
Minturnae,*  Jan.  the  2oth. 

LETTER  IV. 

[A.  U.  T04.] 
TO  THE  SAME. 

It  well  deserves  consideration,  whether  it  will  be 
more  prudent  for  you  to  continue  in  Rome,  or  to  re- 
move to  some  secure  place  within  ray  department; 
and  it  is  a  consideration,  my  dearest  creatures,  in 
which  your  own  judgments  must  assist  mine.  What 
occurs  to  my  present  thoughts  is  this  :  On  the  one 
hand,  as  you  will  probably  find  a  s.'.fe  protection  f 
in  Dolabella,  j^our  residing  in  Rome  may  prove  a 


*  A  town  in  Campania.  This  letter,  in  some  of  the  La- 
tin editions,  bears  date  in  July,  in  others  no  month  is  speci- 
fied. But  it  was  undoubtedly  written  in  January ;  as  it  ap- 
pears by  a  letter  to  Atticus,  that  Ciceros  wife  and  daugh- 
ter came  to  him  at  Formice  on  the  2d  of  February. — Ad 
Att.  vii.  18. 

+  This  epistle  seems  to  havo  been  a  sort  of  duplicate  of 
the  former  ;  and  though  it  is  dated  from  a  different  place, 
it  was  probably  written  on  the  same  day,  and  conveyed  by 
some  unexpected  opportunity  that  occurred  after  he  had 
dispatched  the  foregoing. 
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mean  of  securing  our  house  from  being  plundered; 
should  the  soldiers  be  suffered  to  commit  any  vio- 
lences of  that  kind.  But,  on  the  other,  when  I  re- 
flect that  all  the  worthier  part  of  the  republic  have 
withdrawn  themselves  and  their  families  from  the 
city,  I  am  inclined  to  advise  you  to  follow  their 
example.  I  must  add,  likewise,  that  there  are  se- 
veral towns  in  this  canton  of  Italy  under  my  com- 
mand, w  hich  are  particularly  in  our  interest ;  as 
also,  that  great  part  of  our  estate  lies  in  the  same 
district.  If  therefore  you  should  remove  hither, 
you  may  not  only  very  frequently  be  with  me,  but 
whenever  we  shall  be  obliged  to  separate,  you  may 
be  safely  lodged  at  one  or  other  of  my  farms.  How- 
ever, I  am  utterly  unable  to  determine,  at  present, 
which  of  these  schemes  is  preferable;  only  let  me 
entreat  you  to  observe  what  steps  other  ladies  of 
your  rank  pursue  in  this  conjuncture  ;  and  be  cau- 
tious, likewise,  that  you  be  not  prevented  from  re- 
tiring, should  it  prove  your  choice.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  hope  you  will  maturely  deliberate  upon  this 
point  between  yourselves;  and  take  the  .opinion 
also  of  our  friends.  At  all  events,  I  desire  you 
would  direct  Philotimus  to  procure  a  strong  guard 
to  defend  our  house ;  to  which  request  I  must  add, 
that  you  would  engage  a  proper  number  of  regular 
couriers,  in  order  to  give  me  the  satisfaction  of  hear- 
ing from  you  every  day.     But,  above  all,  let  me 
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conjure  you  both  to  take  care  of  your  healths  as 
you  wish  to  preserve  mine.     Farewell. 
Formiae,*  the  25th. 

LETTER  V. 
[A.  U.  704.] 

TO  TIRO. 

You  will  easily  judge  of  our  distress,  when  I  tell 
you,  that  myself,  and  every  friend  of  the  republic, 
have  abandoned  Rome,  and  even  our  country,  to 
all  the  cruel  devastations  of  fire  and  sword.  Our 
affairs,  indeed,  are  in  so  desperate  a  situation,  that 
nothing  less  than  the  powerful  interposition  of  some 
favourable  divinity,  or  some  happy  turn  of  chance, 
can  secure  us  from  utter  ruin.  It  has  been  the  per- 
petual purpose  of  all  my  speeches,  my  votes,  and 
my  actions,  ever  since  I  returned  to  Rome,  to  pre- 
serve the  public  tranquillity.  But  an  invincible 
rage  for  war  had  unaccountably  seized  not  only  the 
enemies,  but  even  those  who  are  esteemed  the 
friends  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  it  was  in  vain  I 
remonstrated,  that  nothing  was  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  a  civil  war.     Caesar,  in  the  mean  time,  un- 


*  A  maritime  city  in  Campania,  not  far  from  Minturns, 
the  place  from  whence  the  preceding  letter  is  dated. 
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mindful  of  his  former  character  and  honours,  and 
driven,  it  should  seem,  by  a  sort  of  phrenzy,  has  ta- 
ken possession  of  Ariminum,  Pisaurum,  Ancona, 
and  Arretum.  In  consequence  of  this,  we  have  all 
deserted  the  city ;  but  how  prudently,  or  how  he- 
roically, it  now  avails  not  to  examine.*  Thus  you 
see  our  wretched  situation  !  Caesar,  however,  has 
offered  us  the  following  conditions :  In  the  first 
place,  that  Pompey  shall  retire  to  his  government 
in  Spain ;  in  the  next,  that  the  army  we  have  raised 
shall  be  disbanded,  and  our  garrisons  evacuated. 
Upon  these  terms  he  promises  to  deliver  up  the 
farther  Gaul  into  the  hands  of  Domitius,  and  the 
nearer  into  those  of  Confidius  Nonianus,  the  per- 
sons to  whom  these  provinces  have  been  respec- 


"  So  long  as  Caesar  kept  himself  within  the  limits  of  his 
province,  Pompey  treated  his  designs  of  invading  Italy  with 
the  utmost  contempt ;  but  Caesar  had  no  sooner  passed  the 
Rubicon,  and  possessed  himself  of  those  several  towns  men- 
tioned in  this  letter,  than  it  appeared  that  Pompey  was  ut- 
terly unprepared  to  oppose  him.  Accordingly,  he  with- 
drew from  Rome  into  the  more  southern  parts  of  Italy, 
with  great  precipitation,  in  order,  as  he  pretended,  to  as- 
semble the  troops  in  those  quarters.  But  his  real  intention 
seems  to  have  been  to  retreat  gradually  to  Brundisium,  and 
from  thence  to  draw  the  war  into  Greece.  The  probable 
reason  of  this  conduct  will  be  explained  in  a  subsequent 
note.    See  Let.  13.  of  this  Book.— ^d  Att.  vii,  8.  Dio.  xli. 
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tively  allotted.  He  farther  engages  to  resign  his 
right  of  suing  for  the  consulship  in  his  absence, 
and  is  willing  to  return  to  Rome  in  order  to  appear 
as  a  candidate  in  the  regular  form.*  We  have  ac- 
cepted these  propositions,  provided  he  withdraws 
his  forces  from  the  several  towns  above  mention- 
ed, that  the  senate  may  securel}^  assemble  them- 
selves at  Rome,  in  order  to  pass  a  decree  for  that 
purpose.!  If  he  should  think  proper  to  comply 
with  this  proposal,  there  are  hopes  of  peace ;  not 
indeed  of  a  very  honourable  one,  as  the  terms  are 
imposed  upon  us;  yet  any  thing  is  preferable  to 
our  present  circumstances.  But  if  he  should  refuse 
to  stand  to  his  overtures,  we  are  prepared  for  an 
engagement ;  but  an  engagement  which  Caesar,  af- 
ter having  incurred  the  general  odium  of  retract- 

*  In  the  original  it  is  se  prccsentem  trinundinum  petltu- 
rum.  Manutius  conjectures,  from  this  expression,  that  it 
was  usual  to  proclaim  the  names  of  the  candidates  on  three 
market  days,  at  which  time  the  candidates  themselves,  it  is 
probable,  were  required  to  be  present. 

+  The  expression  in  the  text  is  somewhat  ambiguous  :  ut 
sine  metu  de  iis  conditionihus  Roma  senatus  haheri  possit.  But 
the  sense  is  determined  by  the  following  passage  in  a  letter 
to  Atticus,  where,  speaking  of  these  proposals  of  Caesar, 
and  of  the  terms  upon  which  they  were  accepted,  he  adds: 
id  si  fecisset  (sc.  Caesar)  respojisiim  est  ad  urbem  nos  reditu- 
ros  «#fp  et  rem  per  senatum  confecfuro-. — Ad  Att.  vii.  14. 
10 
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ing  his  own  conditions,  will  scarce  be  able  to  sus- 
tain.* The  only  difficulty  will  be  to  intercept  his 
march  to  Rome.  And  this  we  have  a  prospect  of 
effecting,  as  we  have  raised  a  very  considerable 
body  of  troops ;  and  we  imagine,  that  he  will  scarce 
venture  to  advance,  lest  he  should  lose  the  two 
Gauls ;  every  part  of  those  provinces,  excepting  on- 
ly the  Transpadani,  being  utterly  averse  to  him. 
There  are,  likewise,  six  of  our  legions  from  Spain, 
commanded  by  Afranius  and  Petreius,  and  support- 
ed by  a  very  powerful  body  of  auxiliaries,  that  lie 
in  his  rear.  In  short,  if  he  should  be  so  mad  as  to 
approach,  there  is  great  probability  of  his  being  de- 
feated, if  we  can  but  preserve  Rome  from  falling 
into  his  hands.  It  has  given  a  very  considerable 
blow  to  his  cause,  that  Labienus,  who  had  great 
credit  in  his  army*  refused  to  be  an  associate  with 
him  in  his  impious  enterprize.f  This  illustrious 
person  has  not  only  deserted  Caesar,  but  joined 
himself  with  us ;  and  it  is  said,  that  many  others  of 
the  same  party  intend  to  follow  his  example. 

*  The  favourable  prospect  wliicli  Cicero  gives  in  this 
and  the  following  passages  of  the  senate's  affairs,  is  so  little 
tonsistent  with  the  despondency  he  expresses  in  the  former 
part  of  this  letter,  that  one  would  be  apt  to  suspect  they 
were  two  distinct  epistles,  which  some  negligent  transcribet 
had  blended  together. 

+  See  p.  298.  note. 
VOL.  II.  U 
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I  have  still  under  my  protection  all  the  coast  that 
extends  itself  from  Formiae.  I  did  not  choose  to 
enter  more  deeply  at  present  into  the  opposition 
against  Caesar,  that  my  exhortations,  in  order  to  en- 
gage him  to  an  accommodation,  might  be  attend- 
ed with  the  greater  weight.  If  war,  however,  must, 
after  all,  be  our  lot,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me,  I 
perceive,  to  decline  the  command  of  some  part  of 
our  forces.f  To  this  uneasy  reflection,  I  must  add 
another;  my  son-in-law  Dolabella  has  taken  party 
with  Ca3sar. 

I  was  willing  to  give  you  this  general  informa- 
tion of  public  aftairs ;  but  suffer  it  not,  I  charge 
you,  to  make  impressions  upon  your  mind,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  your  health.  I  have  strongly  re- 
commended you  to  Aulus  Varro,  whose  disposition 
to  serve  you,  as  well  as  whose  particular  friendship 
to  myself,  I  have  thoroughly  experienced.  I  have 
entreated  him  to  be  careful  both  of  your  health  and 
of  your  voyage,  and,  in  a  word,  to  receive  you  en- 
tirely under  his  protection.  I  have  full  confidence 
that  he  will  comply  with  my  request,  as  he  gave 


f  This,  however,  Cicero  contrived  to  avoid  ;  and  though, 
after  much  hesitation,  he  followed  Ponipey  into  Greece,  he 
would  accept  of  no  command  in  his  army,  nor  was  he  pre- 
sent at  any  engagement. 
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me  his  promise  for  that  purpose  in  the  most  obli- 
ging manner. 

As  I  could  not  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  your  com- 
pany at  a  season  when  I  most  wanted  your  faithful 
services,  I  beg  you  would  not  now  hasten  your  re- 
turn, nor  undertake  your  voyage  either  during  the 
winter,  or  before  you  are  perfectly  recovered.  For, 
be  assured,  I  shall  not  think  I  see  you  too  late,  if  I 
see  you  safe  and  well.  I  have  heard  nothing  of  you 
since  the  letter  I  received  by  Marcus  Volusius ;  but 
indeed  I  do  not  wonder  at  it,  as  I  imagine  the  seve- 
rity of  the  winter  has  likewise  prevented  my  letters 
from  reaching  your  hands.  Take  care  of  yourself, 
I  conjure  you,  and  do  not  sail  till  your  health  and 
the  season  shall  be  favourable.  My  son  is  at  For- 
miae,  but  Terentia  and  TuUia  are  still  at  Rome. 
Farewell. 

Capua,  January  the  29th. 
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